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Art. I.—The Basis of Religious Belief. 


‘a religious thought the individual life may be said to pass 

through three distinct phases—experience, analysis, and 
synthesis. It begins with simple impressions, and is con- 
tent to enjoy those impressions without questioning their 
source or investigating their character. By and by, it comes 
to the questioning stage, is no longer satisfied with hope, but 
is forced to demand a reason for the hope that is in it; this 
is its period of analysis, the sifting of its first experiences, the 
testing of early faith in the crucible of doubt. Lastly, when 
the analysis is completed, the doubt is vanquished, and the 
experience of early years is regained, if no longer in the fresh- 
ness of its first glow, in a confirmed strength and robust 
vigour to which its first life was a stranger; this is its period 
of synthesis. The religious life of the Christian world seems 
in great measure to have followed the religious life of the indi- 
vidual, except that in the religious life of the Christian world 
we do not seem yet to have reached the third or synthetic 
process. From the dawn of Christianity to the Reformation, 
men, for the most part, may be said to have taken their 
religion on trust; from the Reformation to the present time, 
they have been subjecting their faith to a severe analytic 
scrutiny. That there is coming in the future a great process 
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of reconciliation it is hardly possible to doubt; but at present 
we are passing through the crucible, and the requirements of 
the hour leave us little leisure to indulge the prospects of the 
future. To some minds this phase through which the 
Christian world is passing is a matter for unqualified regret ; 
it is the dark background in the history of humanity. Yet, 
just because it is the background, it is essential to the canvas. 
The Christian apostle says that we must know the things 
freely given to us of God, and such a goal cannot be reached 
without scientific scrutiny. All knowledge is born of con- 
trast ; we only know the good when it stands out in antithesis 
to the evil, we only recognise the true when it appears in con- 
flict with the false. The treasures of the human mind lie 
unheeded until an attempt is made to rob us of them, and 
then for the first time they become inestimably precious. An 
age of analysis is an age of golden discovery ; it brings to light 
the riches of the soul. If, in passing through the crucible of 
doubt, we are forced to abandon something of the past, that 
which we abandon is only the base alloy. All that is pure is 
permanent, and all that is permanent is made purer by separa- 
tion from those materials which are foreign to it. The period 
of mental scrutiny, if it lays a rough hand upon our early 
impressions, lays that hand on them, not to destroy, but to 
strengthen ; it divides the materials of the past that it may 
join them in a more indissoluble union. 

Now the special work which our age has set itself is this 
process of religious analysis. The distinctive aim of the 
nineteenth century is the investigation of the basis of faith. 
In the eighteenth century that aim was limited to theology ; 
it has now become co-extensive with human thought. The 
path of science is still widely different from the path of 
religious philosophy, but to the path of science and the path 
of religious philosophy there is one common aspiration ; they 
both seek to discover the origin of human impressions. Their 
search proceeds indeed on totally dissimilar methods; the 
scientist travels back on the line of outward evolution, the 
religious philosopher dives downward into the recesses of his 
own consciousness. But through all the difference of method, 
there is one impulse animating the researches of both, and 
that is the impulse distinctive of our century—the desire to 
penetrate the secret of man’s religious belief, to find the reason 
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Catholic Solution of the Problem. 403 


of that hope which admittedly liesinhim. Nor is it strange that 
such a desire should exist. To find the reason of our religious 
hope is to discover the origin of its existence ; and our estimate 
of the value of any mental experience must in great measure 
depend upon our perception of its origin. To inquire into the 
basis of our religious belief is to ask whether that belief can 
be accounted for by any local or temporary circumstances, 
whether it springs from the depth of the human consciousness, 
or is merely an ephemeral product of the passing hour? Is it an 
intuition, or is it a sensation, is it from within, or is it from 
without, is it born with us as a part of our being, or have we 
derived it merely from some special form of education or 
culture? These are the questions which naturally suggest 
themselves to the mind of man in considering the phenomena 
of his religious consciousness. We desire in these pages to 
attempt a solution of this problem. We desire to analyse 
those ideas which lie at the foundation of our faith, in order 
that thereby, if possible, we may assign an origin to our faith. 
We desire to consider the reason of the hope which is in us, 
in the belief that in reaching its reason, we shall have solved 
the question of its reasonableness. We shall begin our inquiry 
by examining some of those attempts by which men have 
endeavoured to solve this question in the past. We shall try 
to see how far any of these attempts has succeeded in reaching 
the origin of our religious knowledge ; and if we shall discover 
in any of them a rational and adequate explanation of this 
part of our nature, we shall be justified in regarding it as the 
true starting-point of all theological investigation. 

The first historical explanation of the origin of our religious 
consciousness, is that which bases belief on authority. We 
have called it the first historical explanation, because it belongs 
to the earliest stages of every religion, specially belongs to 
every religion which denies the possibility of stages. It has 
found its peculiar soil in Catholicism. The Catholic Church 
does not admit a theological development, and therefore it must 
base its belief on something which is incapable of development 
—an absolute outward authority. What is that authority ? 
It is the voice of the visible Church itself. Scripture no doubt 
has been assigned a co-ordinate rank, but then the voice of the 
Church is the interpreter of Scripture, and as in Scripture the 
interpretation is everything, the Church is made practically the 
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sole authority. If we go a step further, if we ask whether it 
is the Church of the present or the Church of the past which 
determines the belief of Roman Catholicism, we shall be sur- 
prised to find that the answer is somewhat confused. We are 
told at the outset, that the test of any religious truth is the 
fact that it has been believed at all times, in all places, and by 
all men; the basis of faith is here made tradition, or the voice 
of the ecclesiastical past. But let us admit for the sake of 
argument, that there ever has been a religious doctrine accepted 
at all times, in all places, and by all men; does not the acquisi- 
tion of such evidence demand a very minute and a very ex- 
haustive knowledge of history—a knowledge which is pos- 
sessed by the few of any community or of any religion? How 
is the simple unlettered peasant, oppressed by the burden and 
heat of the day, and desirous without further toil to find a 
reason for his hope, to put himself in possession of a test which 
would demand very arduous toil and a great increase of weari- 
ness? The Church answers, This is not necessary ; he may be 
made certain ina moment what has been the universal faith 
of Catholicism; the voice of the present Church can tell him 
what has been the voice of the past. Here there is an entire 
shifting of the ground ; it is no longer tradition which is the 
arbiter of faith, it is the present voice of the visible Church 
which is the arbiter of what constitutes tradition. If we press 
the question still further, if we ask, What test have we that 
this authority resides in the Church of to-day? we shall be 
forced to acknowledge still greater confusion. We are told 
that the Church derives this authority from the decisions of 
the past. If the Church of the present depends upon the 
traditions of the past for its sanction and authority, and if the 
traditions of the past depend on the Church of the present for 
their sanction and authority, what absolute authority have we 
anywhere? The elephant cannot support the earth at the 
same time that the earth supports the elephant; if two things 
are mutually dependent on each other, it is a mere axiom to 
say that neither of them can be a basis. That which is a basis 
of faith must be an authority underlying every other authority, 
and admitting no other authority to sanction or corroborate its 
averments ; such a basis we have not found here. 

But we shall waive this question. We shall assume that 
the Church of Rome has successfully established the position 
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Protestant Solution. 405 


that the voice of the collective Church, whether past or present, 
is an authority from which there can be no appeal. Would it 
thereby follow that it was the basis of faith? To say that an 
authority is incontrovertible is not of necessity to say that it 
is basal. The basis of anything is its origin; the question 
therefore is, What is the origin of this collective Church whose 
voice is now so omnipotent? Now it is quite clear that this 
Church was originally a series of individuals, it is equally 
clear that the traditions of this Church were originally facts of 
individual perception. The members, therefore, of the first 
Christian community, must have had a totally different basis 
of faith from the members of the second and all succeeding 
Christian communities. The former were drawn into the 
Church, or rather were induced to form the Church, through 
certain individual impulses; the latter have simply accepted 
the authority of a Church already formed. We do not ask 
which is the surest guide; but there can be no question at all 
which is the basis of belief. That Chureh which now rests on 
the voice of its collective members, originally became a Church 
by some voice which spoke individually to separate human 
souls ; its collective voice could have no authority when it had 
no existence. Catholicism therefore is driven back to a Pro- 
testant basis. It is compelled to seek the origin of its faith in 
that state of things whieh preceded its own catholicity, to 
fiud the foundation of its belief, not in the general voice which 
speaks through its members, but in those special and particular 
voices which originally made themselves audible to the spirits 
of individual men. 

Do we then find in Protestantism that basis of belief which 
we have failed to reach in Catholicism? To answer that 
question we must ask, What is that individual voice which 
makes itself heard by the human soul before the soul has 
recognised itself as the member of any community whatsoever 4 
In primitive times it was a direct perception of the facts; in 
later times it professes to be the written narrative in which 
the facts are contained. The Bible is now the Protestant 
standard of faith. But admitting that the Bible is the Pro- 
testant standard, admitting that to all Protestants it is the 
authority from which there can be no appeal, does it follow 
that it is the basis of Protestant belief? On the contrary, the 
Bible does not profess to be a basis; the authority which it 
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claims is the authority of a superstructure. It assumes the 
existence of a previous belief in the heart of the man whom it 
addresses. It appeals to a law written on the original nature 
of each human soul. It does not start by declaring, much less 
by proving, the existence of God ; it assumes that existence as 
an axiom. It professes to reveal the ways of God to man, and 
claims authority to direct the ways of man to God, but under- 
lying both its revelation and its authority, it presupposes the 
actual presence of Him whose nature and will it essays to 
declare. Now the belief in God’s presence is the fundamental 
belief; everything else belongs to the superstructure. When 
we seek therefore for the basis of our faith we seek for the 
origin of our thought of God. That thought, as we have seen, 
lies beneath Scripture; Scripture assumes it, presupposes it, 
demands it as a postulate. Where then does it lie? We have 
been driven from all external sources, whether of authority 
addressed to the Church or of authority addressed to the 
individual. Is there any internal source from which such a 
thought can flow? Can we put our hand upon its origin in 
any experience of our spiritual nature, in any mandate of our 
consciousness, which is not the less imperative because it is 
outwardly unmanifested? This is the question which now 
falls to be answered by the spirit of Protestantism. The 
individual mind, having failed to find the basis of truth alike 
in an outward Church and in a merely outward revelation, 
must retire within itself to seek that basis in the depth of its 
inward nature. Into the success of this spiritual search we 
must now inquire. 

When Protestantism was baffled in finding the origin of its 
faith in an outward authority, it did not at once altogether 
retire within. It sought a compromise between the external 
and the internal. That compromise was Rationalism. The 
individual mind sought to arrive at the conclusion that its 
religious impressions had been excogitated by a reasoning 
process ; in other words, that it had reached the idea of God 
by demonstration. There were three arguments by which 
human reason professed to have attained the thought of the 
divine ; they are called respectively the Ontological, the Cos- 
mological, and the Teleological. Kant has ‘attempted to 
demolish each and all of them, but we shall not assume that 
he has succeeded. We shall here take for granted that the 
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Rationalistic Solution. 407 


arguments are sound, and shall merely inquire how much they 
amount to, whether any of them, or all of them, can constitute 
the basis of faith. 

The Ontological argument may be thus briefly expressed : 
We have an idea of God. This idea cannot have entered our 
minds from the material universe, because the material 
universe is, by its very nature, incapable of generating an 
idea. As little can it have been the natural product of the 
mind itself, for the mind on every side feels itself to be 
imperfect, and the idea of God is the idea of a perfect being ; 
perfection cannot spring from imperfection. We are therefore 
shut up to the only remaining conclusion,—that the idea of 
God is itself the shadow of the supernatural, that it has been 
impressed upon our minds by that very divine influence 
which it seeks to emblem. This is practically the form in 
which the argument is put by Descartes, and it must be 
allowed to be not without suggestiveness. But if we look 
more closely we shall find that this argument rests upon a 
position which is itself not the subject of demonstration. How 
do we know that this idea of God is not created by the mind ? 
It is answered, Because we feel ourselves to be imperfect. 
Be it so, but here is a totally different basis of faith from the 
Ontological argument, or from any argument. It is not our 
possession of the idea of God which forms the foundation of 
our belief; it is the underlying conviction that we are ourselves 
incapable of originating that idea. And this is all the more 
remarkable from the fact that the two remaining arguments of 
Rationalism derive all their value from the very same convic- 
tion. Take the Cosmological. I am told that every effect 
must have a cause, and that therefore my existence must seek 
its origin in another existence. But how do I know that my 
existence is an effect? why should not the life which I am 
conscious of in myself be itself the cause of its own being? 
It is answered, Because that life feels itself to be in every sense 
dependent, unable even to trace the origin of its own actions. 
The answer, we believe, is true, but it is a truth not reached 
by Rationalism ; it is a truth reached by the process directly 
opposite to Rationalism. Rationalism is based on the notion 
of human ability ; the sense of dependence is built on the idea 
of human inadequacy. The Cosmological argument therefore 
is obliged to fall back upon another basis, and to abandon its 
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pretension to be the origin of religious belief. Once more, let 
us take the third or Teleological argument. It is that which is 
built on the principle of design in the universe, and which 
infers an intelligent Cause adequate to account for the adapta- 
tions of nature. Yet it is admitted by all schools of philosophy, 
whether materialistic or spiritualistic, that we only know the 
objects of nature as these exist within our own minds, that we 
do not perceive things in themselves, but simply what we may 
call the mental images of things. How then do I know that 
there is anything more than a mental image? It is conceded 
by all philosophy that the portion of the world which I see, 
hear, and touch is not without me but within me. What 
evidence have I that this world of sight, hearing, aud touch is 
caused by anything without me? or if it be, what evidence 
have I that the object which produces it bears any resemblance 
to it? If I have no such evidence, what becomes of my 
argument from design? is it not equally likely that I myself 
should have been the designer of these wondrous adaptations 
which cannot be proved to exist anywhere outside of my own 
mind? It is answered, No; whether this world exist with- 
out me, or is only present within me, I feel that my individual 
nature is not the cause of its existence. 1am conscious that 
in every act of perception I am as much a passive as an active 
being, and I feel that the objects of my perception are exercis- 
ing an influence upon me. It is this consciousness of pas- 
sivity, this sense of dependence, this conviction that I am not 
the creator of my own impressions, which induces me to believe 
myself the effect of some other agency; this is the basis of my 
argument from design. Here again we believe the reasoning 
is just, but let us remember what it amounts to. It is really 
the abandonment of Rationalism as an original source of divine 
knowledge. My whole argument from design rests on the 
conviction that I am myself an effect; that conviction, and 
not the argument, is therefore the basis of my belief. In 
placing my religious faith on such a foundation, 1 am not only 
giving up Rationalism, but adopting an opposite standpoint ; I 
am resting my faith not on my power to reason out its con- 
clusions, but on my conviction of personal impotence and my 
sense of human inadequacy. 

Let us now look at that argument which Kant proposes to 
set up in the room of those which he professes to have 
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Moral Solution. 409 


demolished. Rejecting all demonstrations of God derived from 
ontology, cosmology, and teleology, on the ground that each of 
these is only an effort of that human understanding which on 
every side is so limited, he proposes to fall back upon a new 
train of reasoning, based not on man’s intellectual, but on his 
moral, nature. He professes to ground the belief in God on 
the freedom of the human will, and he professes to ground the 
freedom of the will on the strength of a moral inference. He 
admits that in point of fact the willis not free; it is the slave 
of nature. But he says, that even in being a slave, the will 
tacitly asserts that it ought not to be one, utters a silent pro- 
test against its own actions, a protest which yet it is unable to 
speak in words, or to realise in deeds. Man, in being evil, feels 
that he ought to be good, and this sense of obligation, this 
feeling of responsibility, proves that somewhere there must be 
a latent power of goodness ; what a man ought to do he can do. 
Our sense of responsibility proves our freedom, and our 
freedom proves that our moral nature has had a higher source 
than earth. Physical nature is everywhere bound, and it binds 
everything with which it comes in contact. If there be within 
the human soul something which is unbound, that thing must 
constitute the proof of God, for it owes its freedom, not to the 
objects which can be seen, and heard, and touched, which are 
all inimical to freedom. Its existence cannot be explained by 
anything in nature, and therefore it must seek the solution of 
its being in a life which is essentially supernatural, not cireum- 
scribed by space, and not limited by time—the life of the 
eternal. . 

Here then is a moral argument which Kant proposes to set 
up in the room of intellectual arguments; it is a rationalism 
of conscience as opposed to a rationalism of thought. But we 
would again point out that this rationalism, like the preceding 
one, is built upon a premiss whose basis is the opposite of 
rationalistic. The freedom of the will, according to Kant, is 
based upon the fact of human responsibility: I know that I 
can, because I feel that I ought. But what is implied in this 
fact of responsibility itself? Is it not clearly this, that I feel 
myself to be a dependent being? Here, as in all the previous 
instances, we have been driven back to the same starting-point, 
or rather to the same halting-point. We have been brought 
at the end of all our reasonings to a barrier over which the 
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words are written, “Hitherto shalt thou go, and no further.” 
We have been compelled, after striving to establish the inde- 
pendence of human reason, to fall back, for the foundation of 
reason itself, on the absolute dependence of man. Belief, after 
struggling to rest upon an outward authority, and finding it 
vain, after throwing off the yoke of that authority in favour of 
self-help and self-support, has been obliged to confess that the 
self-support has proved inadequate, and has fallen back upon 
a new authority whose mandates are issued from within. The 
age of Rationalism and the age of Kantianism have given place 
to the age of Schleiermacher. | 

Schleiermacher virtually claims to have reached the ne plus 
ultra in the search for a religious basis. That claim is involved 
in his very definition of religion: “the feeling of absolute 
dependence.” Such a definition, if accepted, precludes the 
possibility of any further inquiry. A dependence which is 
absolute cannot inquire; that would be to transcend its own 
limits. If we have been right in our previous exposition, 
Schleiermacher had here made no discovery; he had simply 
pointed to the old barrier which had hitherto arrested the 
advance of every religious argument, to the one unproved pre- 
miss which lay at the foundation of every attempt to demon- 
strate the certainty of the supernatural. The appeal to Church 
authority, the appeal to Scriptural authority, the argument 
from innate ideas, the reasoning from effects to causes, the 
demonstration from the evidence of design, and the proof 
derived from the freedom of the will, had all been found to 
repose on the consciousness of human imperfection. Schleier- 
macher merely declared that this consciousness was the founda- 
tion,—merely asserted that the barrier which had arrested all 
speculative inquiry was itself the basis of religious belief. Now 
we would here direct attention to a very remarkable circum- 
stance. No two tendencies can be more opposite than the tran- 
scendental spirit of German philosophy, and the empirical spirit 
of English science. Yet in the system of Schleiermacher, the 
transcendental spirit of German philosophy has arrived by 
an opposite road at a goal precisely the same as the empirical 
spirit of English science. Both have come to the conclusion 
that man’s deepest wisdom consists in the perception of his 
own ignorance, both have recognised the limitation of the 
human faculties as the first object to be kept in view by the 
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mind of the speculative reasoner. The system of Schleier- 
macher is generally regarded as the latest step in the history 
of science. Yet the system of Schleiermacher, and the system 
of positivism,—in other words, the extreme German and the 
extreme English tendency,—have arrived at one common goal 
which both propose to make the starting-point of a new race: 
they both rest on the basis of the incompetence of the human 
faculties. 

It is when the German and English tendencies have begun 
their new race that the antagonism between them appears. 
They agree in starting from the limitation of the human mind, 
but from that starting-point they run in opposite directions. 
The follower of Schleiermacher makes the sense of dependence 
or limitation the basis of faith ; the follower of positivism makes 
it the basis of scepticism. The one looks to it as the germ of 
a religious hope and a religious life, the other views it as a 
barrier interposed to the acquisition of any religious truth. 
At a first glance one is disposed to think that the positivist is 
right. Why should man’s sense of nothingness be the basis 
of his sense of God? Are not these two incompatible stand- 
points? The sense of nothingness is the indication of human 
insignificance, the sense of God is the proof of human greatness. 
Would it not seem more natural to conclude that man in 
reaching the thought of his own insignificance had reached at 
the same time the hopelessness of ever transcending it, that in 
discovering the frailty of his frame and the incompetence of 
his faculties, he had discovered how barren was the search for 
a cause beyond the visible and a life outside the human. 

But a deeper reflection must alter this view. Its fallacy 
lies in the notion that the sense of an absolute dependence is 
an indication of human insignificance; it is in truth the 
beginning of an opposite indication. We must distinguish 
very carefully between the fact of absolute dependence and the 
sense of it; the one may exist without the other. There is no 
necessity in the nature of things why a being whose faculties 
are limited on every side should in any degree be conscious of 
these limitations. In point of fact every living creature on 
earth is so limited, and every living creature on earth, with 
the solitary exception of man, betrays no consciousness of its 
environments. The truth is, it is not possible to conceive a 
sense of absolute dependence where there is not already in the 
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soul which feels it, the germ of something which shall yet pass 
beyond it. The moment any being has said within himself, I 
am limited in my nature, he has already begun to pass out of 
his limitations. It would not be possible for a man to know 
that his faculties were circumscribed unless there were some- 
thing in his mind which was wider than these faculties, and 
which struggled to escape from their enclosure. It may be 
safely asserted that no man can know the meaning of darkness 
until he has known the meaning of light; the limit is only 
perceived through the medium of that which destroys it. 


Absolute ignorance would be utterly unable to behold itself; — 


it would be the prisoner unconscious of his prison. The sense 
of absolute ignorance is ignorance no longer absolute, but 
already passing into knowledge. “It doth not yet appear what 
we shall be” is a negative statement; it is the discovery of a 
barred gate, but a gate which is barred is as much the 
revelation that there is something beyond it as a gate which is 
open. When we have pronounced the infinite to be unknowable, 
we have reached the barred gate whose prohibition is itself an 
invitation to enter. When we have been forbidden to touch 
the other side, we have received, in the very denial, the con- 
ception of another side; and that conception, mysterious, 
shadowy, negative as it is, is, by reason of its mystery, and 
shadow, and negation, the first breath of the spirit of religion. 
Such then is the position occupied by the religious and the 
scientific spirit of the nineteenth century. It will be seen that 
in their actual basis they are not so widely separated from each 
other as might at first appear. There are two points upon 
which they are agreed : they both recognise the limitation of 
the human faculties, and they both admit the necessity of 
making that recognition the starting-point of every inquiry. 
Here however they have separated. Science makes the sense 
of the limitation of man’s faculties a ground for intellectual 
despair, that is to say, the despair of ever being able to tran- 
scend the impressions of sense. Religion, on the other hand, 
holds that the very fact of an intellectual despair is the proof 
that man is intellectually larger than his faculties, and fur- 
nishes, therefore, the presumption that he may be recipient of 
some light of which these faculties are rather the occasion than 
the source. Reasoning on these principles the German theo- 
logy of our century has in general recognised the existence of 
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Nature of Faith. 413 
a transcendental element in man, in other words, of an organ 
of perception perceiving what the other organs do not see. 
Reasoning on these principles, the unlettered peasant, who 
has never heard of German theology, or the intellectual intui- 
tion, or the transcendental faculty, has attributed to what he 
calls his simple faith a process precisely similar and a value 
entirely equal. Faith to the peasant is what the mystical 
light is to the philosopher, and without reasoning about it, he 
believes in its existence for precisely the same reason—the 
limitation of his natural understanding. The unsophisticated 
mind starts his religious inquiry from the same basis as the 
mind of the philosophical mystic. He finds the world of sense 
inadequate to satisfy his thirst for knowledge, and in this he is 
at one with the positivist. But then, unlike the positivist 
who takes refuge in intellectual despair, he gathers hope from 
his very disappointment. If he thirsts to know something 
which his senses and his natural faculties cannot tell him, he 
concludes, without putting his conclusion into language, that 
there must be in him some power which is supersensuous, and 
some faculty which is supernatural ; he calls this faith. 

Faith is essentially a Christian term. It differs from reli- 
gious belief in general as the species differs from the genus. 
Belief is the recognition of a divine principle; faith is the 
recognition of a divine principle which bears to us a moral 
relation. The peculiarity of faith as a religious phenomenon, 
in other words, the peculiarity of Christianity as a system of 
belief consists in this: that it imports into the idea of God an 
element of moral rectitude with which we as worshippers have 
specially to do. Nevertheless, the basis of Christian faith 
is, by its own admission, precisely the same as the basis 
of religious belief in general—the sense of absolute depend- 
ence. In one sense Christianity may be said to be of all 
religions that which has the greatest tendency to exalt the 
spirit of man; but if it exalts it the most, it is because it 
depresses it the most. The paradox of Christianity consists in 
its professing to bring strength out of conscious weakness, It 
insists as a preliminary requisite to its acceptance that its reci- 
pient shall realise his own nothingness ; the world must become 
conscious that by wisdom it knows not God ere it can be in a 
condition for receiving the higher light. The wisdom here 
adverted to is, of course, the natural understanding, the same 
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which is elsewhere described by the term sight. When faith 
is opposed to sight it is opposed to that species of reason which 
professes to find its evidence exclusively in the objects of out- 
ward experience. Christianity anticipates the positivist in 
adinitting the utter incompetence of this faculty to transcend 
the limits of the seen and temporal, and it regards the discovery 
of this incompetence as man’s sense of intellectual nothingness. 
But then, in the very sense of that nothingness, Christianity 
finds the proof that man is higher than his intellectual faculties ; 
in his recognition of natural darkness it sees the evidence of 
the light which alone can make darkness visible. In thus 
seeking to elicit the hope of strength from the very sense of 
weakness, Christianity presents a paradox to the natural 
thoughts of men. Yet we cannot too often repeat that this 
paradox is not peculiar to Christianity as a belief; it is one 
which it shares with religious belief in general. The founda- 
tion of the Christian religion is the foundation of all religion. 
The basis of Christian faith is the sense of human nothingness, 
or, as the apostle would call it, the crucifixion of the outer 
man ; the basis of all belief is the sense of absolute dependence 
and the hope which arises from the knowledge that we have 
been able to discover our nothingness. 

There is one other point on which it may be worth while to 
touch before bringing these observations to a close. We have 
pointed out how the basis of religious belief in general is in 
one aspect analogous to the foundation of positive science. 
When we turn to the special aspect of Christian faith we shall 
find the analogy rather strengthened than diminished. We 
have seen that Christian faith is distinguished from belief in 
general by the importation of a moral element into the idea of 
religion. Positivism has also proposed to substitute a moral 
for a purely intellectual creed. The key-note of positive 
science is the love of humanity and the service of mankind. 
It is in the duties of practical life that such men as Auguste 
Comte in France, and as John Stuart Mill and Mr. John Morley 
in England, expect to find the compensation for the failure 
of speculative reason. In that expectation they have, uncon- 
sciously to themselves, been strangely in unison with the 
Christian hope. Their faith and love and service of humanity 
is the faith and love and service of an ideal Christ, who is not 
yet seen, but in whose coming they fervently believe. Chris- 
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tianity also believes in the apotheosis of humanity, only to 
Christianity it is an apotheosis already accomplished, and 
accomplished in an individual life. Excluding this point of 
difference, the transition from the purely intellectual to the 
moral basis rests in each case on the same ground. Positivism 
and Christianity have alike recognised the truth that nowhere 
do the aspirations so powerfully transcend the capacities as 
in the region of practical work and the sphere of moral duty. 
In his moments of intellectual speculation man is chiefly im- 
pressed with the boundaries of his being, and his conviction 
of the limits which surround him eclipses from his view the 
desire to overleap them. But when he passes from theory 
into practice—when he proceeds from the study of humanity 
to the help of humanity—the case is altogether changed. He 
is still indeed conscious of his individual feebleness—still im- 
pressed with the painful sense of how little he can do; yet 
he feels that, in the very act of reaching this conviction, he 
has already passed out of his own individual limits to embrace 
the individual limits of his brother man. He has not here, 
any more than in the intellectual region, succeeded in tran- 
scending the conditions of human nature, but he has suc- 
ceeded in transcending the conditions of his own personal 
nature. The moment he has entered into the moral sphere, 
the limits of his life have become the enlargements of his life. 
Every care, every responsibility, is an addition to the sum of 
his individual greatness. The fetters that have shackled his 
independence are at the same time the wings on which his 
manhood soars, and through the environments of the father, 
the householder, the citizen, and the philanthropist, he reaches, 
in ever widening circles, the vision of a pure, unselfish 
humanity, whose ideal is his hope and whose worship is his 
religion. Gerorce MatueEson, D.D. 
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Art. I].—The Miraculous Conception of our Lord Jesus Christ : 
its Truth and Place in New Testament Christianity. 


[* dealing with this subject, my more immediate object is 

to examine the grounds on which its historical truth is 
denied, not only by all shades of the negative school, but even 
by critics well affected to supernatural and saving Christianity, 
who have, nevertheless, allowed themselves to be drawn on, 
more or less, upon the negative incline, and who flatter them- 
selves that by surrendering this, and certain other features of 
the Gospel, they are only strengthening the credibility of its 
leading verities. But my object is something more than 
negative—as against destructive error. I hope to show the true 
place of that great initial stage of our Lord’s earthly life a little 
more clearly and fully than it is usually presented in any of 
our commentaries and books of theology ; above all, I hope to 
point out its true bearing on the sinless perfection of His 
character and the efficiency of His work. 

It would have been too much to expect that an incident 
like this should escape the attacks of the destructive school of 
New Testament criticism. Superficial arguments against it 
were not far to seek, while subtle objections and ingenious 
difficulties occur quite naturally to minds which, though not 
ill affected towards Christianity, are of a sceptical tendency. 
Accordingly, when we find Strauss, and, since his time, all of 
the more advanced wing of the negative school, placing the 
evangelical narrative of Christ’s birth on a level with the 
legends of the East and of the West about the god-born 
heroes of antiquity, it is only what we expect from such a 
quarter. Even the late learned Professor Keim of Ziirich—the 
most candid, I think, and high-toned of all the negative school, 
—in his elaborate and exhaustive Life of Jesus of Nazara, is 
unable, with all his caution and evident straining after tender- 
ness in the treatment of this incident, to rise one step higher 
than Strauss himself. 

But what of Schleiermacher, that man of colossal intellect, 


1 The substance of a lecture delivered in the Free Church College Hall, 
Aberdeen, at the opening of Session 1878-79, on the 6th November last. 
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equally distinguished as a metaphysician and a critic? Well, 
that great man was the subject of a life-struggle between 
admiration, almost idolatrous, of the purely human excellence 
of Jesus of Nazareth on the one hand, and, on the other, an 
unconquerable inability to receive the simple testimony of the 
records from which alone it is derived. He had a faith which 
he could never shake off in the historic reality and transcen- 
dent perfection of the Man Christ Jesus. That faith, I believe, 
was the happy fruit of indelible impressions received by him, 
and deep emotions stirred within him, in his student days, at 
a Moravian establishment, whither his clerical father had 
sent the youth, seeing in him buddings of rare promise, as an 
asylum from the growing scepticism of Germany in his day. 
In that establishment the worship of Christ as the proper 
embodiment of the whole Godhead, which characterises that 
remarkable sect, resounded daily, almost for hours, in the 
music and the prayers, in every varied form ; and though he 
winced at it intellectually, the effect upon him was to plant, 
deep in his great soul, an image of that Object of worship 
which he was never able quite to disown. But a certain 
sceptical tendency, which was natural to him, rose against the 
siblical view of Christ, and, to some extent, even of God him- 
self. Working on metaphysical problems, with a Platonic cast 
of mind, he was smitten with admiration of the Pantheistic 
conception of the universe developed by Spinoza ; and though 
his soul was ineapable of resting in the cold dialectics of pure 
Spinozism, it imparted a certain tainted element to his Theism, 
not undiscernible by the intelligent reader of his Glaubenslehre. 
But Schleiermacher was no less distinguished for critical 
penetration than for metaphysical acumen; and when he 
applied this critical faculty to the documents of our faith, its 
effect was all the more baneful than in the direction of meta- 
physics, that it told upon a class many times more numerous, 
and was capable of influencing society far more extensively than 
the students of metaphysics. Going outside the Gospel History, 
and sitting upon it, he brought to bear upon it what the Germans 
call the kritiches Gefiihl, or the principles of that higher criticism 
which owes more to Schleiermacher than to any other single 
critic. In doing this, he first dissolved the whole history into a 
heap of traditional fragments, then, comparing the different 
accounts of the same events in the evangelical narratives, he 
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found them to a large extent conflicting ; and, finally, out of the 


whole materials before him, he extracted, in the exercise of his 
critical instinct, what he deemed the true historical Jesus, the 
noblest and most beautiful representative of a Godlike and 
God-filled Humanity. But Humanity only could Schleier- 
macher see in Christ—a fontal Humanity, indeed, that of a 
Second Adam, but still pure Humanity, beauteous, even perfect, 
but nothing more.’ Spending his great critical strength in 
anatomising the several narratives, making chemical compounds 
of their detached sections, the result was that, in respect of sub- 
stance and phraseology, that glorious Personality which stands 
out so brightly to the view of others was obscured to him. 
Burrowing among his critical materials, the great Object of whom 
they treat presented itself to him in broken lights, and aspects in 
a great measure distorted. No better illustration of this will be 
found than in his view of the Miraculous Conception. This he 
could not take in. He regarded our Lord as having come into the 
world like all other descendants of the first pair: that was the 
result of his criticism, if not of a foregone conclusion. But 
unable to see how so spotless a life could spring from a birth 
tainted with the hereditary stain, he held that by some mys- 
terious operation upon the parents this offspring of theirs was 
preserved from the hereditary taint. 


1A learned friend who heard this lecture thought I had scarcely done 
justice to Schleiermacher’s views of the Person of Christ. His impression 
was that he was, if anything, a Sabellian. To which, admitting it, I replied 
that, so far as the Person of Christ was concerned, I held Sabellianism to be 
but a refined form of pure Humanitarianism. On looking into Dorner’s 
profound discussion of Schleiermacher’s Christological position (in his 
Development of the Doctrine of the Person of Christ, etc., Clark, Div. ii. vol. 
iii. pp. 174-213), in which his relation to Sabellianism is examined, I find at 
p. 208 these words: ‘‘ As is well known, he gave in his adhesion to Sabel- 
lianism.” Doubtless he rose above the more vulgar Ebicnitic forms of this 
hypothesis, and he seemed to hold almost entirely with the orthodox on the 
work, if not quite on the Person, of Christ. That Dorner fully admits ; but 
not the less does he find a Sabellian element in his whole conception of 
Christ, which, from his Platonic cast of thought and feeling, would express 
itself in forms differing but slightly, to many readers, from a recognition 
of the strict Personal Divinity of Christ. But never beyond that of a God- 
filled man did Schleiermacher’s views of Christ rise, if I have not misread 
him. And I note this the rather, and emphasise it, because in this country 
the tendency of several Broad-Church and scholarly theologians at present 
is to retreat out of what they call the old dogmatic forms into these very 
conceptions of Christ, as preserving to them the substance of the old Trini- 
tarian dogma without its scholastic form. As to that “taint” which we 
have said that Schleiermacher’s Theism suffered from his admiration of 
Spinoza, Dorner finds him “ falling into the very danger of Pantheism from 
which he aimed at escaping.” 
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I regret to have to add that one who stands at the head 
of the New Testament criticism of Germany in our day—the 
recently deceased and, in some respects, unrivalled exegete, 
Dr. Meyer—though far nearer to us than Schleiermacher in his 
views of the Person of Christ, and especially of His atoning 
work, is much too near to him in his criticism of the Gospels, 
and on our subject, so far as I can see, differs from him in 
nothing. He admits that the two narratives of the manner of 
our Lord’s entrance into Humanity are no myths, but were 
undoubtedly meant to be taken as real history. But with 
the opponents of this truth, unable to reconcile the one with 
the other, he inquires what the rest of the New Testament 
says upon the subject, and finding no trace of it anywhere, and 
no evidence that it formed an element in the teaching of the 
apostles or the faith of their Churches, he rejects it. He 
thinks it might be believed, could it be shown that the sinless- 
ness of Christ’s Person and the perfection of His work pre- 
supposed and demanded it; but that he cannot see. With 
Schleiermacher, however, believing that a spotless life could 
only have proceeded from a spotless birth, he conceives, with 
him, that there must have been some mysterious operation 
upon both parents, raising Christ in His birth from them above 
that hereditary stain which would, he says (and it is important 
to mark the admission), have reduced His whole redemptive 
work to nothing. 

I have taken these three critics—Strauss, Schleiermacher, and 
Meyer, each entitled to stand at the head of his own class—as 
typical representatives of all the ways in which the great 
Biblical doctrine of the manner in which the Son of God took 
flesh is set aside. This brings me to the question itself; but 
I confess to some repugnance to grapple with it, not because 
of the delicacy of the subject—for it will not be necessary to 
go into details‘—but because I have a profound conviction 
that no one who has drunk deep into the spirit of the New 
Testament, who has thoroughly grasped its high truths in their 


‘One detail has been dragged into this discussion, which, had it been 
necessary to deal with it, would certainly have been unsuitable here. 
I refer to the assertion that if the Virgin herself had the hereditary taint, 
and yet was able to give birth to one untainted, that untaintedness might 
have been equally secured by ordinary generation. Let those who see any 
serious difficulty here—I can see none—feel their own way out of it, but I 
decline to deal with it. 
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interconnection, and, above all, who has right apprehensions of 
the Biblical doctrine of the Person and work of Christ, will 
ever be troubled with doubts on this subject, or even be able 
without a measure of pain to deal with the arguments for 
rejecting it. 

You may say, Why then deal with it here? I answer, first, 
because students of theology, especially in our day, require to 
sift everything; but further, there is a charm to superior 
students in everything that comes from a land that stands at 
the head of Biblical learning in every department, particularly 
when it proceeds from men of acknowledged eminence for ripe 
and varied scholarship, and perhaps all the rather if it is in 
support of what is novel. In examining therefore the grounds 
on which this doctrine is rejected as a historical fact, I hope to 
show not only how slender those grounds are, but further, that 
those very circumstances which are supposed to be fatal to the 
belief of it were divinely provided to secure it against all cavil. 

A few words, first of all, on the mythical view of the evan- 
gelical record of our Lord’s birth. It places it on a level with 
the fables of heathen writers about the god-born prodigies of 
strength, and wisdom, and goodness, who were renowned in 
antiquity. To this it has been well replied—I think by 
Neander—that such legends were totally foreign to Jewish 
ideas, and more than one critic has appealed to the unusually 
prosaic character of Matthew’s narrative, so unlike the language 
of myth; while it has occurred to not a few, that the notion, 
certainly prevalent in the heathen world, that transcendent 
greatness must be god-born, so far from suggesting doubt as 
to the historical truth of the evangelical record, would seem 
rather to imply a dim perception of some mysterious law by 
which the highest human excellence is traceable to some 
peculiarity of birth, and that the recorded manner in which the 
Son of God entered into Humanity—so divinely congruous to 
such a law—may after all be but the crowning expression 
of it. 

These indeed are mere speculations, but they are at least 
harmless, and not inappropriate against fantastic attempts to 
get rid of the authentic records of the fact. 

But let us now examine the grounds on which the historical 
narrative of the great initial stage of our Lord’s life is im- 
pugned and rejected. 
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1. The two records of it are held to be inconsistent with and 
exclusive of each other. 

Schleiermacher holds that each of them is credible in some 
particulars, while in others each of them contains matter which 
cannot be received as fact. In point of style, Matthew’s nar- 
rative is the most naked prose; Luke’s is for the most part 
poetry, with prosaic bits, which are probably from a different: 
hand. Luke finds both parents resident at Nazareth, their 
presence at Bethlehem being but accidental: Matthew knows 
nothing of a family residence at Nazareth; with him their 
proper place of residence is Bethlehem, where they would have 
settled as a matter of course on their return with the Child 
from Egypt, but for a divine warning not to do so, but to go to 
Galilee, and dwell at Nazareth. Leaving his readers to choose 
between these contradictions, for himself he is disposed to 
think there is a basis of truth in Matthew’s unadorned prose ; 
whereas Luke’s story is such a mixture of prose and poetry— 
of probable fact and too probable fable—that we cannot accept 
it. Strauss, and after him Keim, hold that since Luke places 
the angelic visit to Mary before the Conception, while in 
Matthew the same angel appears, not to Mary, but to Joseph, 
and not before, but after, the Conception, therefore the two 
accounts are irreconcileable. Never, I venture to say, was 
more frivolous objection to the consistency of any Biblical 
narrative advanced. Yet Meyer, I regret to say, indorses it. 
In Germany such things may be accounted formidable objec- 
tions, but in this country I do not believe there is one critic, of 
any name for impartiality and grasp, who sees, or even imagines, 
any discrepancy between the two records. Who that is not 
seeking some pretext for getting rid of the stupendous fact 
would find any inconsistency between a divine announcement 
to the Virgin Mary, to prepare her for what had never occurred 
in the history of human births before, and a subsequent visit 
to Joseph, to set his troubled mind at rest as to the condition 
of his betrothed, and assure him that there was no bar to the 
honourable connection to which he was looking forward ?* 

Before passing from this objection, let us notice in a word 


1 As for Meyer, I am the less surprised at the ease with which he in- 
dorses this supposed discrepancy, so far as Matthew's Gospel is concerned, 
from the loose way in which he believes its materials, as we possess them, 
to have been put together. 
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or two the poetry which Schleiermacher finds in Luke’s narra- 
tive. With what different eyes do some read those words of 
the evangelist where doubtless the poetry is supposed to lie !— 
“The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, and the power of the 
most High shall overshadow thee.” For myself, I have always 
been at a loss to say whether the sublimity of them or their 
exquisite delicacy is the more to be wondered at. Calvin, 
I observe, was struck with the same features of them; and I 
cannot conceive how any reader, whose taste in the phraseo- 
logy of sacred things has been cast in a Biblical mould, can 
fail to participate in this feeling. With Schleiermacher it is 
all poetry ; but I am persuaded that the tastes and instincts of 
every healthy critic, as well as private Christian, in this 
country, will leave the poetical view of this narrative to those 
who can bring themselves to surrender the fact which it 
expresses. 

2. The silence of the Gospel history about the Miraculous Con- 
ception, save at the outset of the first and third Gospels, is held 
to be fatal to its historical truth. 

Every writer who rejects it, from Schleiermacher to our own 
day, appeals to those passages in which our Lord is so spoken 
of as if He were the legitimate offspring of Joseph and Mary : 
“Ts not this the carpenter’s son? Is not his mother called 
Mary? and his brethren, James, and Joses, and Simon, and 
Judas? and his sisters, are they not all with us?” This, it is 
argued, coming from the lips of His Nazarene townsmen, who 
must have known everything about the family, is wholly 
unaccountable if any such birth had taken place. Yet not a 
word is to be found in the body of the evangelical narrative to 
indicate that He was born otherwise than we ourselves. But 
further still, how is it that in the fourth Gospel, if it was 
written by the apostle John, no mention of the miraculous 
conception occurs? for surely he of all men must have known 
it, if no otherwise, at least through Mary, whom the Lord 
when on the cross committed to his care, and whom he there- 
upon took to his own home. 

In answer to all this, it is perfectly true that in the Synoptic 
Gospels there is no indication that anybody knew the peculiar 
way in which our Lord was born. I believe it was entirely 
unknown to the nation at large—unknown to the twelve—un- 
known to his own family circle—unknown (I think) to all save 
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his virgin mother and her husband Joseph. Do you ask whysuch 
secrecy? Why, just suppose it had been noised abroad through 
the little town of Nazareth that the betrothed wife of just and 
devout Joseph had become a mother before her marriage, and 
that he, instead of immediately giving her a bill of divorce- 
ment, had taken her to wife as if nothing wrong had happened : 
where would the reputation of either of them have been at 
Nazareth? And if in His later years a breath of suspicion had 
arisen as to the legitimacy of His birth, or indeed as to any- 
thing peculiar about it, who does not see how important an 
element this would form in the public mind for determining 
whether His claims were to be recognised and welcomed, or 
rejected with contempt? Yet so far was this from being the 
case, that when at length He did come to Nazareth, their only 
wonder was how the carpenter’s son, whom they had known 
from childhood, should be what his teaching seemed to show 
that He was. But his own family, you may say—how should 
they not have known it? Well, it was scarcely a subject for 
family communication ; nor, had they known it, could they be 
expected to keep it quite to themselves. Indeed, the state- 
ment in the fourth Gospel, that “neither did his brethren 
believe in him,” and this not long before His death, is scarcely 
to be understood at all if they were cognisant of the manner 
of His birth. I believe, therefore, that in the high wisdom 
that presided over every step in this matchless life, it was pro- 
vided that for a considerable time only His virgin mother 
and His supposed father should know how “unto us a Child 
was born, unto us a Son was given, whose name should be 
called Wonderful, The Mighty God.” 

Still, I confess that if this were all the answer I had to give 
to that plausible though superficial objection to the miraculous 
conception, from the silence of the first three Gospels about it, 
save the bare record of the fact at the outset, I should feel 
that I had not satisfied my own mind, much less any who 
might be troubled upon the subject. But I think I can meet 
it in a way thoroughly satisfactory, and appeal to every candid 
mind whether it is not so. 

It was divinely intended that men’s convictions of the sin- 
lessness of our Lord should in the first instance be grounded, 
not on the manner of His birth, but on the patent facts of His 
life, His teaching, and His works; and that when at length 
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they came to learn in what manner He came into the world, 
they should see in this merely the proper explanation, the 
all-sufficient key, to what would otherwise have defied 
explanation—showing the high, the unique sense in which He 
was “ holy, harmless, undefiled, and (what could be said of no 
other man) separate from sinners,” yet partaker of their nature. 
Now the Gospels are just a record of those facts of His life 
which prove Him to be this. Not that they were written to prove 
it; the Synoptic Gospels bear not the slightest evidence of 
their having been written to establish this or any other doctrinal 
position. They are not preaching histories, but an unvarnished 
relation of facts ; and henee it is, ] have not the least doubt, 
that in narrating the facts of His public life, just as they 
occurred, they never go back upon His miraculous conception 
as furnishing the original basis for such a life. 

But the fourth Gospel must be judged of on a different prin- 
ciple; for so usually does it comment on the incidents which it 
records, and the dialogues and discourses which it relates, that 
it has been called, in express contrast with the other three, the 
reflective Gospel. Why, then, it may be asked, is there no 
allusion to the miraculous conception even there? In answer 
to this, let it be observed that the ablest and best critics of 
even the extreme wing of the negative school, as well as the 
orthodox, are satisfied that the three Synoptic Gospels were not 
only in possession of the writer of the fourth Gospel, but served 
as its foundation. Hilgenfeld, no less than Hengstenberg ; 
Baur, no less than Luthardt; Keim, no less than Godet—all 
admit this. If so, then the apostle John, whom I assume to 
be the fourth evangelist, had no need to depend on the Virgin 
as to the manner in which “ the Word was made flesh.” Who 
can doubt, then, that—since it is incredible that he should have 
had any doubt of the fact—the absence of any express allu- 
sion to it was intentional? The object of his Gospel is transpar- 
ently different from that of the three others. Theirs, as I have 
said, was to let the facts speak for themselves ; his was to show 
how the glory of the only begotten of the Father had been 
unveiled in our flesh. And confining himself for this purpose 
to what he had himself witnessed, he might have taken for the 
motto of his Gospel what he says of his First Epistle : “ That 
which we have seen and heard declare we unto you.” And 
since the whole account of the supernatural manner of the 
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Incarnation was already familiar to his more immediate 
readers, it was enough for him, when he had brought before 
us in his first thirteen verses the Eternal Word in His pre- 
incarnate Majesty, to say in the one grand verse which follows : 
“And the Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us, (and 
we beheld his glory, glory as of the only begotten of the 
Father,) full of grace and truth.” And seeing that in a subse- 
quent chapter he makes our Lord say to Nicodemus, “ That 
which is born of the flesh is flesh,” I cannot but feel, with 
Neander, that in saying“ the Word became flesh,” the apostle 
must have meant that He did so, not as all other descendants 
of Adam do, but in a way which by this time was well under- 
stood by all Christians; in fact, that in using this sublime 
expression, “became flesh,” he consciously leaned upon the 
synoptic record of His birth to explain the sense of it. 

Advancing now to the next stage of the New Testament 
history— 

3. How is it that in all the proclamations of the Gospel message 
there is not a single allusion to the miraculous conception ? 

I answer, This was no part of the message. That message, 
we are expressly told, was to begin “from the ministry of John 
the Baptist until the day when He was taken up from us” 
(Acts i. 22). And if the peculiar manner of their Master’s 
birth was no part of their message, addressed as it was to men 
but ill prepared to receive it, they would feel that there was 
offence enough in the cross itself without gratuitously obtrud- 
ing upon them another stumbling-block. 

But the last difficulty may by some be thought the greatest 
of all— 

4. We justly regard the apostolic Epistles as containing all 
necessary doctrinal instruction for the building up of the churches 
on their most holy faith: how is it then that even there we find 
no express mention of the miraculous conception ? 

Meyer cannot get over this as an argument against its being 
a historical fact. Paul, he says, often speaks of God sending 
his Son, and of his human yet sinless nature, yet nowhere 
does he betray the least indication that he presupposes the 
miraculous conception. But Meyer himself admits, with 
Schleiermacher, that there must have been in that birth some 
mysterious operation upon the parents, else—being born, as 
they hold, like all other descendants of Adam—He must have 
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come into the world with that hereditary taint which, accord- 
ing to Meyer himself, would have reduced His whole redemp- 
tive work to nothing. Yet the apostolic Epistles are just as 
silent about this mysterious operation as they are about the 
miraculous conception. Manifestly, therefore, if the absence 
of any allusion to the miraculous conception is a sufficient 
reason for rejecting it as a fact, equally fatal to the truth of 
this mysterious operation must be the silence of the Epistles 
as to it. And what can be more fantastic than first to resist 
the express testimony of two of the Gospels as to the stupendous 
way in which the Sonof God took flesh, and then—finding that 
the sinlessness of His life would in that case disappear along 
with it (having no root in a sinless nature)—to invent a sub- 
stitute of their own, which they neither pretend to explain nor 
can furnish a shred of evidence for believing? This is one 
of the freaks of a style of criticism against which theological 
students will do well to be on their guard. Attempting to 
steer between faith and unbelief, it creates more difficulties 
than it removes. Old views are discarded in the hope of 
propitiating those who wince at them; but extreme positions 
on the other side are eschewed as fatal to what even they count 
dear. This Vermittelungs Theologie, as it is called, this Media- 
tion Theology—or, to express it more clearly, this Compromise 
Theology—consists in surrendering this and that outwork to the 
enemy, as tending only to encumber the defence of the citadel, 
in the hope that by a change of front they may be the better 
able to hold the fort; whereas those who surrender the out- 
works—these being the very key of the position—render the 
irruption of the enemy and the final capture of the citadel only 
a question of time. There is no real consistency in this style 
of criticism. The supernaturalism of the New Testament I 
know, and anti-supernaturalism pure and simple I know, 
but who are ye? I may well ask, with the indignant demons 
of the Acts of the Apostles, against the pretended ones. 

As to this silence of the Epistles about the miraculous con- 
ception, it is worthy of notice that even Meyer cannot deny 
that such statements as the following—“ He hath made him 
to be sin for us, who knew no sin ;’ “God sending his own Son 
in the likeness of sinful flesh, and for sin;’ “The blood of 
Christ, who through the eternal Spirit offered himself without 
spot to God;” “The precious blood of Christ, as of a lamb 
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without blemish and without spot:”—would be emptied of 
all their meaning if understood only of the actions of Christ 
—if there were no background of a sinless nature. Yet he 
will not allow that underneath all such language the miracul- 
ous conception is presupposed as its basis ; because, if there, it 
must have been explicitly mentioned. I speak not here of the 
palpable inconsistency of this—I have said enough of that 
already—but I ask the reader to consider whether the view 
which I have been examining is anything short of a removal of 
the one solid basis on which rests the absolute sinlessness of 
Christ, and consequently the perfection of His work. 

And here I cannot but say that nothing strikes me more 
than the fact that, though the account given in the first and 
third Gospels of the manner of Christ’s birth was in wide cir- 
culation before the fourth Gospel saw the light, it was not till 
long after that, as appears, that the Jewish enemies of Chris- 
tianity ventured to put forth those base calumnies against the 
purity of His mother, which Celsus—that bitter enemy of 
the Gospel in the second century—so eagerly caught up, and 
which Origen, in the third century, indignantly repelled. 
Now, how is this to be accounted for? Not certainly because 
the evangelical narrative of the fact was unknown to them, and 
still less from any want of will to find a handle against the Gospel. 
I, at least, can only explain it thus, that there had grown up so 
general a conviction that never man lived like this Man, that, 
even when not prepared to accept the testimony of the evan- 
gelical narrative regarding His birth, they were awed by it, and 
could not for a long time bring themselves to vilify it. Nor 
was the subject reopened from that time onwards in any pro- 
duction worth notice, while the whole Church for successive 
centuries adored the mystery, until, by giving the virgin-mother 
a place which the New Testament does not give her, men came 
to transfer the wonder to her, and invent fantastic and 
heretical opinions about her, fitted to bring the whole Scrip- 
ture doctrine on this subject into contempt. The faith of the 
pre-Reformation Church in the true doctrine of the Incarna- 
tion was taken reverently up by the Reformers, and held by 
all orthodox Protestant Churches until, late in the last and 
early in the present century, rationalistic scepticism in Ger- 
many so overspread the Protestant Church that several of the 
most eminent men in the literary world—Schlegel, for example, 
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and Count Stolberg—were fain to forsake its pale and go over 
to the Church of Rome, that they might be able, at least, to 
breathe the air of a firm faith in the verities of Divine Revela- 
tion. Nor, I will venture to affirm, will there arise the least 
disposition to call in question the great cardinal truth of the 
manner of our Lord’s birth, save in a tainted atmosphere—an 
atmosphere, I mean, infected by a sceptical disposition to call 
in question almost everything within the range of natural and 
revealed truth. 

And now, let me ask, what is done in all the orthodox 
pulpits of Christendom when the Lord Jesus is held up 
before the people as the Lamb without blemish and without 
spot, who, being made in the likeness of sinful flesh, yet knew 
no sin? Do the preachers think it necessary to call up the mira- 
culous conception in order to explain how He could throw out 
the challenge, “ Which of you convicteth me of sin?” and how 
He could say the night before He suffered, “ The prince of this 
world cometh, and hath nothing in me”? No, assuredly 
they do not. Yet none the less is it their firm conviction that 
the divine manner in which He took flesh of the Virgin is the 
one basis on which the strict truth of such statements rests, and 
must rest. But why do they not dwell upon it? I answer, 
They have an instinctive sense of the supreme delicacy of the 
subject, and they will not touch it with rash and rough hand. 
They know well that their people have the record of it before 
them, and they read that record when it is the lesson of the 
day, or when they have special occasion to refer to it, but be- 
yond that they go not. And the sympathies of the Christian 
people do herein go with them. They have their instincts as 
well as their preachers, and those of them who believe it most 
profoundly are just those who least want it to be needlessly 
approached and gratuitously dwelt upon. 

I have now finished what I had to say on this most sacred 
subject. I have shirked no feature of the question which, so 
far as I am aware, had any claim to notice in the way of ob- 
jection. I have not presupposed the divine inspiration of the 
Gospels which record the mode in which the Son of God took 
flesh. I have not even alluded to it. For the question of his- 
torical credibility must always go before any question as to 
the inspiration of history. Indeed, the divine inspiration of 
any historical record amounts, so far as I can see, to nothing 
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more than that provision has been divinely taken that that 
history shall be strictly and entirely true. It is to the his- 
torical truth, therefore, of the two records of this stupendous 
fact that I have rigidly confined myself. But if I have suc- 
ceeded in at all realising what I contemplated in this paper, 
I have done more than merely refute frivolous objections to 
the recorded fact, even though advanced by critics of the 
greatest name: I have shown that learning may be more than 
wasted—that it may be employed unwittingly to undermine 
the foundations of our faith, and the faith even of some of 
those critics themselves. I have shown that if these critics of 
Germany stand higher than we in Biblical scholarship—though 
there are noble exceptions to this, and their number is on the 
increase,—there are elements in this country’s faith, and 
theology, and criticism, which it will be an ill day for us when 
we surrender to any scholarship in the world. 


ADDENDUM. 


Since the foregoing paper was delivered in another form, 
I have noticed some observations on the subject of it in Pro- 
fessor Plumptre’s valuable Boyle Lectures for 1866, entitled 
Christ and Christendom, which seem to me to call for some 
comment after what I have advanced. These observations, 
which I here extract, will be found in the Appendix, Note G, 
on “The History of the Infancy :”— 


“ The question meets us already with regard to many thinkers, whom we 
are reluctant to condemn, and will probably be forced upon us by the pro- 
gress of thought in many directions. How are we to judge of those who, 
while they receive the substance of the rest of the Gospel history, admit 
the divine work and supernatural power of Jesus, and hold more or less 
clearly the central truth of the Nicene Creed, are yet unable to overcome 
the difficulties, critical and historical, which the history of the Nativity 
presents to them? The answer is, I believe, to be found in silence and 
in not judging. Maintaining, as we must maintain, that such men’s thoughts 
do not come within the limits of any creed which Christendom has ever 
held, that they cannot rightly occupy a position as teachers in any Church 
which has inherited those creeds, it is yet right to remember that so far as 
the difficulties are critical and historical only, not the growth of a scoffing or 
impure spirit, they may leave men at least with the belief which thousands 
had in the first ages of the Church, when they heard the words of Christ or 
his apostles. There may be a confession that Jesus is ‘the Christ,’ ‘ the 
Son of the living God,’ a loving devotion to his will, a true obedience to his 
commands, even in the absence of power to receive the history which records 
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how it was that the Son of God ‘took man’s nature in the womb of the 
blessed Virgin, of her substance.’ Of those who make that confession truly 
we may well think as being ‘ not far from the kingdom of God,’ and believe 
that if they seek to do his will they shall ‘know of the doctrine whether it 
be of God.’”? 


On this statement I remark—(1.) that when discussing views 
of revealed truths which “do not come within the limits of 
any creed which Christendom has ever held,” it is scarcely 
fitting to speculate on how near their advocates may be to the 
kingdom of God. With such a question, I submit, we have 
nothing to do when discussing their positions. To their own 
Master they stand or fall. For myself, 1 have not thought it 
either pertinent to my subject or proper in itself to say one 
word on such a point. But if we are to trench on it, let us 
not adopt so apologetic a strain as may lead our readers to 
think lightly of views which even this very able writer admits 
do not come within the limits of any creed hitherto held by 
Christendom. And all the less should this be done in the 
case of those who, while holding and publicly advocating them, 
are permitted to minister within a Church which holds as vital 
what they impugn, and who, when officiating in the public 
services of that Church, scruple not to repeat as their own faith 
what they disown and attempt to refute. (2.) It is surprising 
that those who in our day impugn that most sacred truth which 
is the subject of the present paper, and the truth of the evan- 
gelical record of it, should be considered as “left at least with 
the belief which thousands had in the first ages of the Church, 
when they heard the words of Christ and his apostles.” Surely 
it is one thing not to know a truth—never having had an 
opportunity of hearing it proclaimed, or reading the record of 
it—and quite another thing to have had it before us all our 
lives in the evangelical record, and deliberately to reject it as 
unworthy of credit. I speak not here of the state of mind 
which leads to that rejection. With that (as I have said) we 
have nothing to do. What I affirm is, that there is no real 
analogy between the innocent simplicity and childlike charac- 
ter of the faith of the very earliest Christians—such as “heard 
the words of Christ or His apostles,’—and such faith as may 
still remain in those who hold what “ does not come within the 
limits of any creed which Christendom has ever held,” and who 


1 Pp. 366, 367. Strahan and Co. ; London, 1867. 
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“cannot rightly occupy a position as teachers in any Church 
which has inherited those creeds ”—which position they never- 
theless do occupy. Viewing the matter in this light, I have 
not been able in this paper to adopt the strain of Professor 
Plumptre ; and considering how extensively, even amongst 
ourselves, a sceptical tendency is affecting the criticism of 
the Gospels, I have thought it imperative to speak out clearly 
of it in connection with the subject of this paper, as affording 
but one illustration of its destructive character. 


D. Brown. 





Art. I1L—The Human Knowledge of Christ. 


‘or real and full humanity of Christ is as necessary as the 

true divinity to a proper conception of his Person. A 
one and undivided personality claims our faith and love, but 
constituting this mysterious unity of being appear two distinct 
natures, at once unmixed and inseparable. There is no lapse 
of the one into the other. Nor can we conceive of any modifi- 
cation of the essential character of the one by the other, with- 
out destroying the reality of both. Whatever changes are 
competent must lie within the sphere, and be in accordance 
with the laws, of each elemental existence, otherwise it loses 
its distinctive essence and ceases to be. The divine nature in 
the God-man is not materialised into human nature, nor the 
human etherealised into divine, but each remains complete in 
itself in the one ineffable subsistence. It is to be remarked, 
however, that, although the essential properties or attributes 
continue in both cases unaltered in their union, the person 
may be truly and rightly designated by language applicable to 
either nature. The personality dominates the modes of its 
manifestation, for the natures are nothing in themselves dis- 
tinct from the person informing them. Man is not mere soul 
or mere body apart, but soul and body united, and because 
each has its own place and power the union makes up the 
living human person. In like manner, though the figure fails 
in fulness, the Person of Christ is constituted by the union of 
the divine and human natures, each furnishing its own activi- 
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ties and powers to the completeness of his mediatorial charac- 
ter and functions. The human nature of our Lord does not 
possess divine attributes or do supernatural works, nor does 
the divine nature gua nature act and suffer in a human fashion. 
It is the God-man in his personal capacity that thus reveals 
himself in this double manner, rising to the dignity and honour 
of heaven, and stooping down to the weakness and suffering of 
earth. 

The fourth General Council of the early Church has formu- 
lated the faith on this all-important subject in the Symbol 
of Chalcedon (A.D. 451), in the following terms: “ We confess 
one and the same Son, our Lord Jesus Christ, the same perfect 
in deity and the same perfect in humanity, the same very God 
and very man consisting of reasonable soul and body (av@pw7ov 
GdnOas Tov avtov ex Wryijs AoyiKys Kal cwomaros), of the same 
substance (duooverov) with the Father as regards his Godhead, 
of the same substance (ouoovcvov) with us as regards his man- 
hood, in all things like to us except sin . . . in (év, al. leg. éx) 
two natures, unmixed, unchanged, undivided, unseparated 
(dovyyvtws, atpértws, adiaipérws, axwpicras); the distinc- 
tion of natures being in no respect taken away by the union, 
but rather the peculiarity ((8:0rntos) of each nature being pre- 
served, and combining into one person and one hypostasis.” 

It is scarcely possible to find a declaration of doctrine more 
explicit and precise than this article. It sweeps aside the 
heresies of Apollinaris, Nestorius, and Eutyches, and fixes in 
technical words, each of which is the trophy of the victory of 
truth over error, the orthodox interpretation of the teaching of 
Scripture on the doctrine of Christ’s Person. An explanation 
of this mysterious fact of unity in diversity is impossible, alike 
from the finitude of understanding and of language incident to 
man. Yet it is a matter of profound thankfulness that the 
Church has in its possession so clear a statement of what it 
holds and confesses. How the eternal Logos became incarnate, 
investing his divine personality with a true but impersonal 
humanity, not entering into a man, but assuming manhood, 
partaking not merely of flesh and blood, the constituents of a 
human body, but embracing a rational soul, the source and 
centre of a human life, we may not curiously inquire, for it is 
an exercise of faith, not of reason. That the “Word was made 
flesh,” and was of a truth “perfect God, perfect man, subsist- 
ing of a rational soul and human flesh,” stands revealed in the 
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gospel, and acknowledged by the creed of universal Christen- 
dom. 

The soul of man is possessed of threefold powers—cognitive, 
emotional, and conative—each contributing its part to the 
play of mental and moral life. Knowledge is gained and 
used; feeling awakens and flows forth; volition stirs and 
controls. And thus stands expressed the distinction between 
rationality of nature (vods) and the mere principle of animal 
existence (yvy7). Both are necessary to living manhood, but 
it is the higher that is the distinctive faculty. A reasonable 
soul is at once the abiding essence of human personality and, 
as subordinate to this, an elemental constituent in impersonal 
human nature. And in virtue of this we must recognise in the 
incarnate Son of God, as essential to his humanity, a ration- 
ality like our own. Not that in him the soul is the source 
and centre of personality as in us. He is divine and self- 
existent (John v. 26), and in becoming man loses nothing of his 
eternal subsistence. The incarnation was not the taking of a 
human person into union with the divine, but the entering 
into human nature and conditions of One who was divine. 
That Christ possessed a human soul, with all its faculties and 
powers, is abundantly evident from the Gospel record of his 
life on earth.’ Its varied activities are seen in exercise, and the 
outcome of them is very marked. Intellect, feeling, will, all 
find room for action. He grows in knowledge, is susceptible of 
intensest emotion, bows his will in meek resignation. Along- 
side of divine attributes that lift him into a sphere of con- 
scious existence ‘beyond the temporal and earthly, are human 
limitations and infirmities, real but sinless, that can only find 
their play amid the scenes and circumstances so familiar to 
ourselves. While we speak with all confidence of the omni- 
science of the Son of God, we are equally taught to recognise 
the intellectual progress of the Son of Man. He that is full 
of grace and truth increases in wisdom and stature (John i. 14 
and Luke ii. 52). The intuition of Deity is found in unison 
with the ignorance of humanity. Whatever mystery enwraps 
the conception of such a harmony, there is to us a plain decla- 
ration of the fact. And it may not be profitless to consider 
the subject of Christ’s human knowledge, though there may be 
little learned from the inquiry beyond our own ignorance. It 


1 Matt. xxvi. 38; Luke ii. 52; x. 21; John vi. 38, etc. 
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may be an idle, even a sinful, curiosity to seek to be wise 
above what is written, but this at least is a duty laid upon us, 
to be wise up to what has been revealed. Whatever is con- 
ducive to the better understanding of Scripture statements and 
suggestions on such a question is to be welcomed. Nor is any 
honest attempt in that direction useless labour. Two points 
come up for investigation—the development and the limitation 
of this knowledge. 

Its development is set forth by Luke thus: “ And the child 
(Jesus) grew, and waxed strong in spirit, filled with wisdom ” 
(7Anpovpevov codias), ch. ii. 40. And again: “Jesus in- 
creased in wisdom and stature” (arpocxomte copia Kat 7\uxia), 
ver. 52. The bodily growth and mental strengthening are 
clearly indicative of real and healthful childhood. In exactly 
the same terms the maturing of the early life of John the 
Baptist is referred to (ch. i. 80) ; and so equally, and as truly, 
might the enlarging of the activities of any child among us be 
described. But the distinctive peculiarity of this holy child, 
separating it from every other, is, with the same faithfulness 
and precision, set forth, Even at the very time when he is 
spoken of as human in his development, it is added, as an 
essential factor in his child-life, “filled with wisdom.” Yet, 
that this fulness is not to be considered as incompatible with 
genuine advancement in knowledge comes clearly out in the 
further statement, he “increased in wisdom and stature.” It 
is impossible to accept a mere apparency and not reality of pro- 
gressiveness. Equally and alike body and soul share in the in- 
crease. The very word used (mpocxorre) is suggestive of labour 
and effort, and the instances in which it is employed elsewhere 
(cf. 2 Tim. ii. 16, iii, 9, 13, etc.) reveal a real increment and 
ongoing. Whatever idea we attach to the increase as regards 
the furtherance and expansion of the human soul in knowledge, 
is, in a true but sinless sense, to be ascribed to Christ. But just 
as there are differences in the development of the powers of 
the mind, according to the condition and circumstances of the 
individual—all learning, but not all learning alike—so may we 
in measure distinguish between the mental growth of the child 
Jesus and that of others. For in his case there was not the 
weakness and infirmity of understanding caused by sin. How- 
ever childlike in character, he showed no childishness in faults 
and failings. His was the pure, true intellectual advancement 
of humanity, free from the gross and guilty imperfections that 
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cling to us, yet equally free from the abnormal and unnatural 
precocity that myth and superstition have accredited him with 
in his early years, 

It is but little we can gather in the way of details from the 
two brief Scripture statements already quoted, yet they seem 
to furnish us at least with the general character and outstand- 
ing principle of Christ’s mental growth. The biography of the 
individual man, as written by one of his contemporaries, differs 
from the fourfold Gospel history, in tracing out for the most 
part the gradual dawn and growing fulness of conscious in- 
telligence, and in marking off as accurately as possible the 
different stages. And often the ripened thought of manhood, 
or the sage results of later life are, by a process of reflection, so 
to speak, thrown back in minimised and distorted forms to fill 
up and illuminate the scantily-furnished domain of childhood. 
If “the child is father of the man,” and presents in bud what 
is afterwards to be unfolded in blossom and gathered in fruit, 
may it not be affirmed of many written and unwritten records 
that they represent the child as he ought to be rather than as 
he was, so as to suit the demands of the man in the place and 
excellence ultimately attained to? Nothing of this rewriting 
and interlining can be detected in the Synoptists. They are 
content to leave the blank of Christ’s early days without won- 
ders of child thought and speech, only affirming the gradual 
and growing character and manifestation of human intelli- 
gence. And in this we are furnished with a strong evidence 
of their reliability as biographers, and the trustworthiness of 
their writings. Without in anywise etherealising his child- 
hood, they leave upon the mind the impression of an early and 
striking development of mind in Jesus. And this can easily be 
understood and acknowledged when we take into account the 
fact of his divine personality on the one side, and the assur- 
ance of his human sinlessness on the other. These, doubtless, 
must have conduced to the excitement and instruction of his 
intellectual powers, not merely by preparing him for the recep- 
tion of truth, but by predisposing him to seek it. 

That real and ideal humanity could not but be influenced and 
enriched by conjunction with deity. And even apart from this 
heavenly indwelling and union, the absence of sin would clear 
away from his conscious activity of thought the darkness and 
ignorance with which evil has enveloped the rest of mankind. 
One can well believe that the Fall has weakened the intellect as 
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surely as it has degraded the will. Innocency of heart gives not 
only warmth to love, but light to reason. The guiltless Adam 
and the impeccable Jesus may be regarded as having a clearness 
of conception and a grasp of understanding of which others are 
not capable in their sadly altered circumstances. In man’s 
primitive state of holiness, says South, “there was no poring, 
no struggling with memory, no straining for invention. His 
faculties were quick and expedite; they answered without 
knocking ; they were ready upon the first summons; there 
was freedom and firmness in all their operations.” Making all 
allowance for the fact that Adam was ushered into the world in 
the fulness and perfection of his mental powers, and not born 
as a child whose powers were to be developed and strengthened 
from day to day by experience, we may competently draw this 
conclusion, that in original endowments of nature, and in innate 
capacity of acquiring and utilising knowledge, Jesus was at 
least as highly gifted. Nay, do not the circumstances of the 
case warrant us to impute to him something more than this— 
the utmost possible talent and intelligence consonant with each 
advancing stage of a human life?? Whatever man is capable 
of at his highest and best, in childhood and in more mature 
years, belonged by right of nature to the sinless Son of Man. 
His intellectual growth was a real progress of the mind, but 
in each distinctive period the attainments were of a kind and 
degree only limited by the finiteness of humanity. 

But is this conception of mental advancement one that can 
be reconciled with the attestation of Luke that the child Jesus 
was “ filled with wisdom,” and the no less explicit declaration 
of John, that the Word made flesh was “full of grace and 
truth” (addnOeias), ch. i. 14? Can there be progress in know- 
ledge and the full possession of objective truth in the same 
person and at the same time? The question, however sugges- 
tive of difficulty, and apparently leading to contradiction, is not 
altogether inexplicable. To deny the real growth and admit 
only an increasing manifestation of intelligence, would very 
much simplify, if it did not completely solve, the problem. 
But this course would entail a greater loss by sacrificing the 
truth of his humanity. It is the consistency of the two con- 
trasted positions that is to be affirmed, and if possible vindi- 
cated. That the co-existence of such startling opposites as 
fulness of truth and growing knowledge is not impossible, the 
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very fact of the incarnation is sufficient evidence. And how- 
ever mysterious to reason such co-ordination, it is no more a 
stumbling-block to faith than Christ’s own reference to the 
“Son of Man which is in heaven” (John iii. 13), The one 
person, in virtue of his two natures, occupies two different 
spheres of being, with their own distinctive experiences. 
Accordingly therefore as the one or other becomes the object 
of regard, the language of finitude or fulness is adopted. We 
do not derogate from the perfection of divinity as regards 
omniscience, by maintaining that the incarnate Son of God 
grew in wisdom. There is no necessary incongruity between 
such affirmations, because they relate to entirely different 
domains of conscious existence. Nor even in the human 
sphere of things is it a contradiction to predicate a full and 
yet an increasing knowledge in the individual mind. We gain 
information by manifold channels of communication. Truth 
may come to us directly, or we may trace it out by a laborious 
process of thought and investigation. The very results accepted 
from the testimony of others may be patiently and painfully 
reached and verified by ourselves. And thus what is already 
known may become known again with new apprehension and 
fresh realisation. And may we not imagine something in some 
measure analogous, taking place in the human soul of Jesus ? 
“ As man he might have received an infused knowledge of all 
truth, and yet have taken possession through experience and 
in detail of that which was latent in his mind, in order to corre- 
spond with the intellectual conditions of ordinary human life.”? 

The growth of the soul in wisdom and intellectual power 
depends not merely upon its own innate capacities of acquir- 
ing and using information, but upon extraneous means and 
advantages. Reflection demands from perception and sensation 
much of the material upon which it is employed. There must 
be acquaintance with the outside world in order to the furnish- 
ing aright of the inner realm of thought. The imparting of 
instruction leads for the most part to the awakenment of 
dormant faculties, and gives the mind at once its proper 
nourishment, and the power of labouring for its own self- 
support. And just as childhood needs care for its physical 
growth, so equally does it require watchful concern, in order 
to its mental development. Manifold means are in use towards 
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this end. Parental training, tutorial guidance, the education 
of social circumstances, the teaching of natural surroundings or 
local influences, all conspire to the communication of truth 
and the quickening of the powers by which it is apprehended 
and utilised. The child Jesus was not without this discipline 
of instruction, nor without the forth-putting of effort in the 
acquisition of knowledge. Endowed with talents and capa- 
cities how great soever, he was not independent altogether of 
the ordinary educating agencies. Nay, we can well believe, 
that every advantage to be found in Joseph’s household. was 
used to the utmost, and every opportunity of mental improve- 
ment afforded by the town of Nazareth was zealously embraced. 
That inquiring spirit would not rest satisfied in ignorance, but 
work its way in spite of difficulties and discouragements, and 
with the few and imperfect means of self-culture within its 
reach, rise to a clearer vision and a fuller apprehension of 
truth. The circumstances and surroundings of his early years 
must have lent their influence to the forming of impressions. 
Whatever was evil and unworthy in the social life of Galilee, 
whatever belonged to mere Jewish prejudice or narrow national 
self-glorification, would be eschewed, or perhaps become the 
instrumentality of teaching the very opposite lessons. And 
every ennobling and pure word and act that came within the 
sphere of his growing intelligence, every sight and scene of 
true and simple human and material nature would be 
welcomed for its own beautiful character, and enjoyed as 
ministering to the holy development of his manhood. Not 
that we are to regard these outside influences as constrain- 
ing his mind always and everywhere to the same extent 
and in the same manner as they compel ours. However 
formative in themselves, they must ever be looked upon in 
the relation in which they stand to his peculiar place 
and work in the world. Under human conditions, he was 
yet above them. “His mind was moulded by impressions 
and thoughts coming from without, only in proportion as he 
himself selected these, and at the same time even trans- 
formed them in conformity with his own holy nature.”! 
Doubtless the very scenery around Nazareth must have had 
its share in awakening and informing thought and feeling in 
the bosom of Jesus. In this respect, to some extent at least, 
! Martensen, Chr. Dog. p. 279. 
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he was the child of circumstances. If the condition of the 
town and the character of the people were such as to warrant 
the scornful question, “Can there any good thing come out of 
Nazareth?” there was something in the locality, and in the 
landscape spread on every side, fitted to counterbalance the 
degrading estimate. All travellers agree in representing the 
prospect from the plateau above the town as one of great 
beauty and richness, And it is natural to suppose that many 
a quiet hour of observation and of contemplation was spent by 
Jesus as he wandered and mused alone upon those hills that 
girdled the secluded abode of his childhood. The mountain- 
top was his study and his oratory. There he loved to linger, 
learning in its pure atmosphere and hallowed silence sublime 
truths lost to sight and hearing amid the dust and din of the 
busy world beneath. And however limited, even at its widest, 
the horizon of earth, there was for him no boundary in the 
upward vision. Heaven, with all its infiniteness of light and 
knowledge, was opened above him, and within his soul were 
depths of thought and heights of wisdom yet to be explored. 
Nature furnished a school among those Galilean hills, and 
there was no lack of teachers. “He had,” says Pressens¢, 
“only to climb the surrounding heights to contemplate one of 
the fairest landscapes of the Holy Land. At his feet lay the 
plain of Jezreel tapestried with myriads of flowers, each more 
beautiful than Solomon in all his glory. Its boundaries were 
Tabor and Hermon, whence echoed the voice of Elijah ; Lebanon 
confronted Carmel, and the chain of Hermon joined its snowy 
summits to the mountains of Moab, while afar off glimmered 
the great sea, which, outlying all national barriers, seemed to 
open to Jesus that world which he came to save.” 

A panorama so vast and varied, full of attractiveness to the 
eye, could not be unimpressive tothe mind. And what were the 
pictured scenes but the ever-present memorials of a chequered 
but glorious history ? There written all around him, in a manu- 
script defaced by time and soiled by warfare, was a wondrous 
record of providence and grace. The very ground kept guard 
over the traditions of the past, and guaranteed their truthful- 
ness. And the writings of Moses and the prophets, and the 
deep heart-utterances of the psalmists, found abundant con- 
firmation in the social condition of the people, degraded and 
down-trodden for their sins, and in every hill and plain 
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stamped with the ineffaceable mark of a bitter or blessed 
association. Brought up in such a locality, living in daily 
fellowship with such past and present realities, Jesus must 
have felt and owned the influence. The local lesson-books 
were only surpassed by one volume, more powerful because 
more rich and distinct in its setting forth of the same facts 
and truths,—more reliable, because composed and guarded under 
divine care, and less exposed to change and misconception. 
Fading and defaced memories could not expand and furnish 
the mind like the written record—the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures. And evidently he must have been early rendered 
familiar with their teaching. From the lips of Mary, whose 
acquaintance with the sacred Word is clearly revealed in her 
song,’ he would learn the first elements, to be supplemented by 
the instruction of the hazzan or reader of the synagogue. 
And deeply he drank into the spirit and language of Moses, 
and Isaiah, and David, filling his soul and enriching his memory 
with their grand old sayings. About his Father’s business 
and in his Father’s house, he showed his wondrous know- 
ledge of his Father’s Word. The youth of twelve filled with 
astonishment the doctors of the law, as they listened to his 
answers. The clearness and breadth, as well as the grasp of 
his understanding, were something beyond what they found 
in their most studious scholars. And his entrance upon 
public life as a teacher was equally signal in the impression it 
made upon those who heard him. Nazareth marvelled at the 
wisdom and eloquence of his preaching? He had never 
learned in the schools of the prophets, and yet the prophets 
themselves never taught with such power. It was a mystery 
to all where and when and how he had gathered such a store 
of varied knowledge, and been trained in mind to so lofty and 
commanding a range of thought and expression. Ah! there 
had been deep and prolonged meditation on the highest and 
holiest themes that can engage the intellect of man. 

He had pored over God’s world with patient and observing eye, 
now catching up the varied changes in material nature, and now 
watching the conditions and circumstances of social life. But 
more laboriously had he studied the pages of God’s Word, 
living as it were amid the very scenes depicted by the holy 
men of old, and receiving in a manner and measure they never 

1 Luke i. 46-55. 2 Luke iv, 22. 
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knew the wisdom that is from above. More truly than the 
author of the 119th Psalm, he could exclaim, “I have more 
understanding than my teachers; for thy testimonies are my 
meditation.” In the days of temptation in the wilderness, and 
in the hours of suffering upon the cross, he drew strength and 
comfort from the Old Testament. When he declared his 
mission and vindicated his Messiahship, when he settled 
their curious questionings and appealed to the hearts of his 
enemies, that same divine Word furnished ready resources and 
unfailing arguments. He knew whither to turn for the 
passages necessary to explain and confirm his claims (ef. 
Luke iv. 17, 21), and, with the insight and fertility of a mind 
at once trained and stored by ceaseless contact with the truth, 
was at no loss for an answer when they sought to entangle 
him in his talk. 

It is impossible for us, with any degree of accuracy, to 
say what educational advantages Jesus possessed beyond 
those already adverted to. But mistaken estimates, both 
on the side of excess and deficiency, have been rashly formed 
and unguardedly published. Some have traced out, alike 
in the matter and the manner of his teaching, allusions to 
Egyptian learning and Grecian culture, quotations from Philo the 
Alexandrine Jew, and Hillel the greatest of the Rabbis, as well 
as references to the principles and practices of one and another 
of the different Jewish sects of the time. Others have failed 
to see in his thought and language anything beyond the most 
meagre knowledge of men and things, denying him any 
acquaintance at all with what was outside the narrow boun- 
daries of Judaism, and limiting and qualifying in an extra- 
ordinary degree even what he was familiar with in the Hebrew 
history and writings.’ There seems an undue straining to 
reach either conclusion. The grounds are too small and slender 
to warrant us in imputing a scholarly and philosophic training, 
but equally they fail in authorising us to affirm that he was 
ignorant and unlearned like his associates in Nazareth, or the 
mass of the people among whom his life was spent. 

The limitation of Christ’s human knowledge is suggested by 
Mark’s version of his declaration anent the last judgment— 
“Of that day and of that hour knoweth no man (ovdeis oidev), 
no, not the angels which are in heaven, neither the Son (ovde o 


1 Cf. Renan, Life of Jesus, ch, iii. 
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Tis), but the Father” (chap. xiii. 32). It is no argument 
against the integrity of this clause that it does not exist in 
Matthew’s account of the same solemn discourse, nor does the 
assertion of Ambrose, that some Greek codices are without it, 
invalidate its claim. There is evidence sufficient to warrant 
its acceptance as authentic however it may be dealt with in 
the exposition of the passage. Nor is there any lack of 
diversity in settling the meaning and purpose of the expres- 
sion. It has been alleged that the term “knoweth” has here 
a causative rather than an intensive sense, and is to be held 
as denoting not so much the personal possession of knowledge 
as the power to make others acquainted with what is known. 
And thus the reading would be a simple statement that the 
apostles must remain in ignorance because there is no one 
prepared to enlighten them—not even the Son. Such an 
interpretation is not only feeble in itself, but fitted to awaken 
a false impression in the mind. Does it not suggest the possi- 
bility of that which it is intended to deny, a conscious know- 
ledge, but an inability or unwillingness to reveal it? Surely 
it would be idle to assert that no man could teach them this 
hidden point of time, and equally unnecessary to assure them 
that no angel would be sent from heaven to disclose it. Nor 
is it a satisfactory explanation of the matter to base this 
denial of knowledge on the condition and circumstances of the 
apostles themselves, that they had neither the right nor the 
fitness to receive it. Whatever solution may be sought must 
be one that will satisfy the statement as a whole, for plainly 
the negative, however understood, is common in its application 
to all save the Father. And further, it must leave to the 
word “knoweth” (ofSev) its full and natural force as the cog- 
nisance of a fact. 1t cannot be referred in one sense to man, 
in another to angels, and in another to the Son. All the three 
personalities are put in the same category of ignorance in 
relation to the exact day and hour of the end, though the 
order and gradation clearly intimate that in regard to know- 
ledge in general they occupy different spheres, rising succes- 
sively from the lowest to the highest. The Father alone knows 
the moment pregnant with such sublime issues. It is one of the 
times and seasons he “hath put in his own power” (Acts i. 7). 

If, then, the limitation of knowledge in this direction be 
allowed, we cannot impute it to the Son in his divine nature 
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and attributes as the Son of God. One who truly believes in 
the Deity of the Son will not rashly question his omniscience. 
It is only by a confusion of ideas, such as that into which the 
Agnoetz fell, that the lack or limitation of cognition can be 
spoken of in regard to him who is the co-equal and co-eternal 
of the Father. But can we with any more satisfactory result 
attribute this ignorance to the Son as God-man—an ignorance 
necessitated by the nature of things, or voluntarily assumed 
on his part, in the conditions and circumstances of his earthly 
life? The Word made flesh is still the Word that is God, nor 
can we conceive of any circumscription of his knowledge by 
his incarnation, for thus the finite would alter or modify the 
infinite, the human rob the divine. If nothing without him 
could interrupt his view of the future, is it not as difficult to 
imagine anything within him diverting his mind from such a 
contemplation? May an act of will in his case restrain from 
knowledge as it restrains from action? “We admit,” says 
Lange, “that the Son as God-man knew not that day in his 
present daily consciousness, because he willed not to pass 
beyond the horizon of his daily task to reflect upon that day.” 
No doubt man as man may remain in ignorance of certain 
things because he refuses to use the means, or is unwilling to 
be at the pains of gaining the knowledge. But is it possible 
for man by a voluntary act to divest himself of that knowledge 
which comes to him in the very nature of things by direct and 
intuitive perception? Can he will to be ignorant when the 
knowledge is a personal power and possession pertaining to 
him as human? And is not omniscience an attribute of Deity, 
essential to the Son, and belonging to him by necessity of 
nature as aliving person? Does it receive a limitation because 
he wills it—refusing as God-man to gaze upon what must 
ever be before him as God? Is not such a wilful ignorance 
derogatory if it were possible, but impossible to a divine 
person alike in his state of glory and of humiliation? If the 
incarnation changes not the constitution of his divine nature 
—because it is incapable of mutation—then it limits not the 
vision of the future that lies open to the God-man. 

The relativity of knowledge, embracing at once its extent 
and its content, belongs to man as a created and finite intelli- 
gent being. It is a condition of his nature as human. Beyond 
the horizon of his mind is an unknown realm, and within that 
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horizon are innumerable things whose many sides he cannot see, 
and whose character and qualities in all their fulness he is 
unable to grasp. The apprehension is not always followed 
by the comprehension, the simple acquaintance by the thorough 
understanding of the fact. If this is man’s fate and fortune 
in the very nature of things, are we not warranted in believing 
that Jesus as man was compassed about with the infirmities 
that pertain to sinless humanity? Is it any greater stretch 
of faith to impute limitation of knowledge to his human soul 
than to assert capacity of weakness of his human body? We 
cannot draw any distinction in such a case as though the one 
were more or less a part of manhood than the other. The 
indwelling of the Word of God did not change human powers 
into divine attributes, or finite knowledge into omniscience. 
Manhood is not and cannot become Godhead, though we can 
well understand how it may be ennobled and enriched by 
divine fellowship. And it is no difficult thing to conceive 
that in the incarnation Christ’s human nature was wondrously 
enlightened, strengthened, and guided. Yet it remained essen- 
tially the same. The communicatio idiomatum in reality 
overthrows the truth of his humanity whether ubiquity be 
postulated of the body or omniscience of the soul. As a 
person he is divine, and consequently possessed of all know- 
ledge; but his human nature is bounded in all respects. And 
so there is at once a knowledge and an ignorance, each having 
its own sphere. There is no incongruity in linking together 
Peter’s ardent exclamation, “Thou knowest all things” (John 
xxi. 17), and Christ’s own confession, “ Of that day and of that 
hour knoweth no man, no, not the angels which are in heaven, 
neither the Son, but the Father.” 

There is no unanimity either among the Fathers or among 
modern expositors with regard to this subject. Some make 
the negative parallel to the expression used in Matt. xx. 23, 
“To sit on my right hand and on my left is not mine to give.” 
It is thus regarded as a mere silence on the part of Christ, the 
withholding of what was not intended to be communicated. 
“Non ita sciebat,” says Augustine, “ut tunc discipulis indi- 
caret.” But an interpretation ofa wholly different kind has also 
been given alike by older and more recent theologians. Look- 
ing at the fact of Christ’s real humanity, they have accepted 
the limitation of knowledge as belonging of necessity to his 
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soul. Nor has this in the slightest degree been regarded as 
inconsistent with the thorough belief in his divinity. “For 
as being man among men he hungers and thirsts and suffers, 
so likewise in common with men as man he knows not, 
but in his divine nature as the Logos and as wisdom he 
knows, and there is nothing of which he is ignorant.”? 
The distinction thus drawn between an omniscient God- 
head and a manhood limited in its knowledge in the one 
and same Christ, however mysterious to our conception, is 
true to the very nature of things. It does not separate the 
personality into two, but only differentiates the natures as 
informed by the one living person. In language almost iden- 
tical with that used by Athanasius against the Arians does 
Cyril of Alexandria argue in opposition to Nestorianism. Nor 
does he seem ever to imagine that this duality of intelligence 
can be reckoned as inconsistent with the plainest and fullest 
assertion of the unity of hypostasis. No theologian more 
valiantly defended the doctrine of the oneness of the God-man, 
yet none more simply affirms the fulness of his knowledge as 
God and the manifestation of his ignorance as man.? What- 
ever difficulty attaches to this dualism is not peculiar to it, 
but belongs to every phase and fact of the Incarnation. Weari- 
ness and weakness of frame and faculty are his, and yet he 
does the very works of God, proving his omnipotence. He is 
the man of sorrows and acquainted with grief, but possesses 
joy and blessing in the conscious love and fellowship of the 
Father as his well-beloved Son. And so, too, as the divine or 
human sphere of being is contemplated, he is unlimited or 
bounded in the vision of the future. 

But it has been alleged both by earlier and later expositors 
that this passage does not necessarily suggest any human limi- 
tation of knowledge in the Son as man, because he was the 
ideal and sinless man, and as the tabernacle of Deity, his soul 
was enlightened and possessed by omniscience. Would not 
this same argument, however, refuse the recognition of any 
limitation of power and presence to his body, because it too 
was the temple of the living God, dwelt in, and animated by, 
an Omnipotent and Omnipresent One? The body and soul 


1 Athanasius, contr. Arian. iii. 46. 
2 Bruce, Humiliation of Christ, discusses the view of Cyril, and concludes 
that he held only an apparent and not a real ignorance. 
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together make up the manhood, and both must have been 
affected alike and in common so far as their separate realities 
could be influenced. But if there is nothing to show that the 
incarnation gave the material frame the spiritual and divine 
attribute of ubiquity, equally is there the absence of proof that 
it endowed the immaterial soul with the property of limitless 
and perfect knowledge. It may well be allowed that intel- 
lectual endowments of the highest kind belonged to Christ as 
man, that he had a sublime and supernatural acquaintance with 
the condition of the world, and the purposes of God toward it, 
through the anointing of the Holy Spirit. All this and much 
more is compatible with the truest realisation of His human 
soul; but is not this endangered if not destroyed by the repre- 
sentation of the Hypostatical Union as requiring or effecting 
an illumination or infusion of omniscience, or by the conception 
that this mysterious enlightenment and indwelling removes all 
possibility of ignorance, and breaks down every barrier of 
knowledge? Is not the tendency of such a theory toward the 
Apollinarian heresy? It leaves little room for the essential 
character of the human soul as human and finite. By ethereal- 
ising its powers and possessions a process of deification, so to 
speak, is brought about. And thus the place and necessity for 
such an entity as a distinct constituent of manhood is mini- 
mised and ultimately denied. “The Christ who was incarnate 
in human flesh,” says Apollinaris, “had God for his mvevdya, 
had God in himself as his vows.” And is not the natural 
consequence of this that he must be infinitely wise as man, if 
he could be called man, without learning, and have undimmed 
and unbounded knowledge without effort? In the merging of 
the spheres of the divine and human into one by the intercom- 
munication of powers the true human intelligence is lost. Is 
it not possible clearly to discriminate between the separate 
functions and capacities of each nature, and, without denying 
omniscience to the one or demanding it for the other, acknow- 
ledge with Hooker that the human soul of Christ “must of 
necessity be endued with knowledge so far forth universal 
though not with infinite knowledge peculiar to Deity itself” ?? 
Doubtless it is only of the day of judgment that Christ 
expressly and in so many words confesses ignorance. Are we 
to regard this then as a single and exceptional instance of 


1 Ecclesiastical Polity, v. 54. 7. 
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restricted knowledge? Is it only in this given direction and 
at this particular time that his clear far-reaching vision is 
clouded? We cannot certainly quote his own words or point 
to any direct statement of the apostles acknowledging ignor- 
ance on any other occasion. But the very fact that he 
increased in wisdom as a child implies the gradual gaining of 
intellectual power and the gradual widening of the sphere of 
thought and cognition. And this of necessity imports limita- 
tion as well as expansion of the soul. Was it only in one line 
of intelligence or in the one period of childhood that this men- 
tal advancement took place? We cannot surely shackle the 
growth by such a supposition. Have we any more reason 
then to postulate the ignorance of one event and nothing more, 
at one moment and on no other occasion? But in thus 
accepting as a Scriptural fact or deduction the limitation of 
knowledge in the human soul of Christ, we are not warranted 
in any case to assume the fallibility, much less the falsehood, 
of his teaching. No doubt the finitude of man’s knowledge, 
accompanied as it always is by the presence of sin, must in the 
very nature of things tend to give him erroneous as well as 
very imperfect conceptions. Our wisdom cannot be otherwise 
than restricted in its scope and fulness. And so it is not to 
be depended upon as regards its trustworthiness, even where 
every effort has been used to insure its correctness. In our case 
ignorance and error are very generally associated, but they are 
not necessarily coincident and co-extensive in themselves, nor 
can we regard them as equally the heritage of the human soul 
of Christ. He confesses that he does not know, but never 
suggests that he may misinform or mislead. There is nothing 
to lead to the supposition that he was ever mistaken in his 
judgment, or uncertain in his expressed decision. Nay, rather, 
the impression left upon the mind is that of pure and perfect 
truth never misunderstood or misstated, a veracity that never 
was and never could be liable in anything to error. Finiteness 
of knowledge does not by any means infer fallibility in teach- 
ing, just as infallibility does not presuppose omniscience. Ful- 
ness of knowledge is one thing; freedom from error a totally 
different thing." We cannot insist upon the omniscience of 
the apostles, however strongly we contend for their preserva- 
tion from error by the guidance of the Holy Spirit in their 


1 Cf. Liddon’s Bampton Lectures, p. 468. 
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official teaching. It was not necessary for them either to know 
or to make known all truth. That knowledge they possessed, 
limited alike as regards its range and completeness, and the 
revelations they received both from Christ’s lips and the 
presence of the Comforter, had a true and trustworthy outcome. 
Paul acknowledges the partial and piecemeal character of his 
knowledge, but demands that the truth he proclaims be 
received as reliable in virtue of his apostolic position, and be- 
cause he has learned it from a divine source. (1 Cor. xiii. 12; 
Gal. i. 12.) 

Any limitation of human intelligence that may be imputed 
to Christ is thoroughly compatible at once with his infallibility 
as a teacher, and the essential omniscience that belongs to him 
as the Son of God. When we regard in that hypostatical 
union the diversity of natures, and the distinct spheres of 
action embraced by the human soul and the divine Logos, we 
can readily recognise room for the continued development yet 
necessary limitation of knowledge, and, at the same time, for 
the consistent and conscious possession of infinite wisdom. It 
is only a conception of this kind that will enable us to receive 
and reconcile many of the apparently discordant sayings and 
doings of Christ. Being the God-man, he appears and acts 
according to his twofold nature: now with the majesty of 
Deity, and again in the lowliness of humanity. But in what- 
ever capacity he acts he is impeccable in his conduct, and in 
regard to whatever sphere of knowledge he speaks he is infal- 
lible in his teaching. 

If these things are so, there is not merely the stamp of truth 
but the seal of unquestionable authority upon all that he has 
said. Even the very fact that he acknowledged human ignor- 
ance of the day and hour of final reckoning, instead of weaken- 
ing, only serves to strengthen the reliableness of his express 
and explicit declarations. The acceptance of the negation here 
constrains us all the more to implicit confidence elsewhere. 
For beyond the verisimilitude of an affirmed fact there is the 
additional assurance indirectly guaranteed by contrast with 
such a case as this. What he asserts as within his knowledge 
must command our assent, for it stands confirmed alike by a 
truthful human spirit and by the Logos that is the Truth. 
And whether he speaks as God or man, we are bound to 
listen to his voice. He teaches with undisputed autherity 
and with unimpeachable certainty. Truth in its highest and 
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purest sense breathes in and beautifies thought and language 
alike. And because it is so he does not stop to anticipate 
every possible cavil or criticism that may be awakened, or 
turn aside ever and anon to set himself right against wilful or 
witless misconception of the style and substance of his dis- 
course. Like other Eastern teachers, he speaks in parables, 
drawing the wisest spiritual lessons from the ongoings of 
ordinary life. What actually happened, or what presumably 
might be conceived as happening, among men furnishes the 
groundwork of the apologue. But the most faithful picture 
thus drawn is not to be confounded with the narrative of a real 
event demanding strict accuracy in every particular. Surely 
it was not always and everywhere necessary for Christ thus to 
distinguish the two forms of statement lest his hearers should 
doubt the exact veracity of his language. Nor can we conceive 
it needful that he should, in describing the world or recalling 
its bygone history, use a scientific or technical phraseology to 
guard against inaccurate or erroneous conceptions arising from 
popular speech and opinion. Truth was not sacrificed by the 
employment of common language, nor was it to be conserved 
by a nice adaptation of balanced phrases beyond the under- 
standing of his audience. He came not from heaven to instruct 
men in the varied knowledge of the schools, or make them 
acquainted with the researches of science and the investiga- 
tions of philosophy. Lessons of another kind, and of more 
value for life’s true wellbeing—moral and spiritual, and not phy- 
sical or metaphysical, studies were the subjects of his teach- 
ing. But if in the way of declaring God’s will and enforcing 
man’s duty other themes were incidentally and by way of 
illustration introduced, they were spoken of in the ordinary 
and unconventional manner of the people. It would have 
been out of place and uncalled for to treat of them otherwise. 
His purpose of enlightenment was best served by avoiding 
such side issues as might be raised by questions of science 
and criticism, and ever pressing upon his audience the great 
general principles of the law and kingdom of God. Human 
circumstances in the world at large, and the condition of the 
age in particular, were regarded by Christ in the framing of his 
evangel. Not all truth, not the rounded whole of any truth, 
but what in his supreme wisdom was fitted to serve the occa- 
sion, and through it the wants of after days, was announced 
VOL. XXVIII, —NO, CIX. 2G 
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and explained. But in that incompleteness of statement, which 
is nevertheless all-sufficient for our guidance, we may not 
recognise mis-statement of doctrine or mistake of fact. There 
is to be expected, however, no full instruction in aught else 
than what pertains to life and godliness. He misses the point 
and purpose of Christ’s mission who searches in his message 
for other knowledge, or condemns it because it does not answer 
other ends. And equally is he unjust to his teaching who 
seeks to weaken its power or distract its influence by making 
it responsible for the settlement, on one side or other, of ques- 
tions it makes no attempt either to raise or quiet. Are we not 
apt to forget that though he spoke with majesty and full 
consciousness of omniscience as God, he taught also in sim- 
plicity and finitude as man? And is there not, besides, a 
tendency to overlook the character and attainments of the age 
and people among whom he lived? However thoroughly we 
recognise the fact that Christ is the teacher of humanity universal, 
it is well to remember that he came primarily as the great pro- 
phet of the Jews, and of that era in the world’s history. And 
to them and for them he ministered, limiting himself alike by 
the restraints of his human nature and by the barriers set up 
by their ignorance and unbelief. He might have unfolded then 
and there many a hidden mystery whose meaning they could 
not understand, but whose relevancy we could now appreciate. 
It was the good pleasure of his will rather to restrict his self- 
revelations as divine, and for the most part to speak not merely 
as man among men, but as a teacher of the day using the common 
ground of Scripture and general knowledge which he and they 
alike were acquainted with. We enter not upon the contro- 
versy how and to what extent Christ’s references to Moses and 
the Prophets bear upon the critical questions of authorship and 
age. And yet the discussion of his human knowledge might 
readily lead thitherwards, and perhaps furnish some materials 
for its settlement. There are intellectual as well as moral 
conditions in the case, as affecting his character and credit asa 
master in Israel and a guide of men. But the decision must 
rest in great measure upon the answer given to the questions, 
Was it necessary for Christ, in the interests of truth, to touch 
upon such matters? And further, Were these before him, when 
he appealed to or quoted from the Old Testament, so that he 
pronounced judgment upon them ? 


RosertT SANDERS, B.D. 
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The Gospel the message of historic Christianity. 451 


ArT. 1V.—Evangelic ; or the Systematic Study of the Gospel. 


a word by which the topic of this essay is designated is 
happily one that in our day is too well understood to need 
much definition. In its general application at least, it must be 
known, by all who have been educated within the pale of the 
Church, to be synonymous with the Word of God as proclaimed 
by her ministers and missionaries, whether within the assem- 
blies at home or the streets and lanes of cities abroad. To 
us, as to our Saxon forefathers, “Gospel” is the exact equiva- 
lent of the original word in Greek and Latin (evayyédov, evan- 
gelium), and means “God’s message,” “ God’s good tidings ;” 
or, to use a phrase of Scripture itself, “the good word of 
God” (Heb. vi. 5). 
While however this explanation of the word may suffice for 
general purposes, it is not sufficient when the end in view is 
an historical investigation into its whole origin and develop- 
ment. In this case we need to carry with us, from the outset, 
the remembrance of the circumstances in which it took its rise, 
the persons who were most closely associated with it as its 
authors and ambassadors, and the whole influence it wielded 
on the men and times of its birth. We need to study it, in 
short, not as it is an ordinance for the furtherance of our 
present Christian life, but as it was the sole and characteristic 
vehicle of a religion which, at a definite period of the world’s 
history, took its place in the nation of Israel, and began there 
a victorious struggle for supremacy over all other religions the 
race has ever had. To us, throughout the pages of this discus- 
sion, the gospel is simply the message of historic Christianity. 
Looking at the matter from this stand-point, it is necessary 
for us to observe that the seed of the Gospel must have begun 
to germinate in the days of the Old Covenant. If, as we are 
accustomed to say, there be an organic unity in all sacred 
history, it could not have been otherwise. And when, for 
example, the promise of redemption that was given in the 
Garden is called “ the first gospel” (rpwrevayyédwov), or when 
it is written that “God preached before the gospel unto 
Abraham” (Gal. iii. 8), we have only specific instances of a 
principle capable of a much more extensive application to 
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other prominent servants of the chosen people. Yet it would 
be idle to say that the gospel, as such, existed at any of these 
periods in a distinct or recognised form. We are not to con- 
found that which we ourselves see in the most ancient Scrip- 
tures under the light of Christian thought with what was 
actually known in the process of revelation. After all that 
such modes of description suggest to us, we are still bound to 
regard the men of the older dispensations as looking for a 
gospel yet to appear. If we adhere strictly to the facts of 
Scripture, even John the Baptist was no preacher of the 
gospel; he was only the point of transition betwixt the old 
and new phases of revelation, and within the old rather than 
the new. “ Among those that are born of women, there hath 
not risen a greater than John the Baptist; notwithstanding he 
that is least in the kingdom of heaven is greater than he.” 
“ For all the prophets and the law prophesied until John” 
(Matt. xi. 11, 13). In the days of the forerunner the Gospel 
was hardly above ground. 

More fitting for us, accordingly, would it be to think and say 
that the Gospel was really originated by Jesus Christ himself 
as he entered on his public work. And as we turn to the 
records of his early ministry we find not a little that goes to 
support this view. Perhaps the most striking indication of 
advance is to be found in the new spiritual atmosphere that 
surrounds the Lord. With all his love for the Scriptures of 
the Old Covenant, we do not find him dwelling so persistently 
as John on the precepts of the primitive legislation in their 
original and literal acceptation. And if he fulfils the law by 
imparting to it a deeper and more spiritual significance, in a 
way that could never have been done before, he also presents 
in his own walk a living embodiment of all the obedience he 
demands, and offers to all resources by which they too may be 
helped in coming up to its requirements. Thus “the law was 
given by Moses, but grace and truth came by Jesus Christ,” 
and the people, after the stern discipline of the Baptist, 
“wondered at the gracious words that proceeded out of his 
mouth.” But the Lord’s position beyond John comes out also 
in details. The gospel itself has begun to take shape in con- 
nection with the announcement of the new reign of God. The 
forerunner cried, “ Repent ye, for the kingdom of heaven is at 
hand ;” but Jesus “ went through all Galilee,” “teaching in 
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their synagogues and preaching the gospel of the kingdom” 
(Matt. iv. 23; ix. 35); and when the people stayed him that 
he should not depart from them, he said unto them that he 
“must preach the kingdom of God to other cities also” (Luke 
iv. 43). Hence, as his ministry neared its close he was able to 
speak of the gospel as a new distinct cause or enterprise which 
was to be carried on by the work of preaching, and with whose 
success his interests and sympathies were to be identified to 
the end of time. “ Whosoever shall lose his life for my sake 
and the gospel’s, the same shall find it” (Mark viii. 35). 
“And this gospel of the kingdom must first be preached in 
all the world for a witness unto all nations” (Matt. xxiv. 14). 
“Wheresoever this gospel shall be preached in the whole 
world, there shall also this that this woman hath done be told 
for a memorial of her” (Matt. xxvi. 13). To this very real and 
very great extent, Jesus was the author of the message of 
Christianity, even during the course of his earthly ministry. 
Natural and true as this conclusion is, as far as it goes, it is 
still not to be accepted as an adequate statement of all the 
facts of the case. Jesus never assumed, and gave no grounds 
for his disciples to assume, that the Gospel as he preached it 
had reached its final form. He had taught them one great 
element of it, an element they were never to lose sight of in 
all efforts in evangelism, namely, the kingdom of heaven in 
its advent, nature, laws, and institutions; but that was all. 
More than this he could not give them at the time, not because 
he did not know more, but because they could not receive it, 
till the process of salvation, as manifested in his own career, 
should supply them with the needed events and the requisite 
facts for teaching and illumination. For the full development 
of his doctrine, therefore, the Lord was in the habit, especially 
towards the close of his ministry, of directing the desires and 
expectations of the twelve to the near future. They were to 
await the final issues of his mission, and then they should find 
he would make adequate provision for their instruction and 
equipment in all that pertained to their future work. “Ihave 
yet many things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them 
now; howbeit, when he, the Spirit of truth, is come, he will 
guide you into all the truth” (John xvi. 12), Nor is it hard 
to say why this should be so. The explanation of the delay 
is to be found in the oft-repeated, because never-to-be-for- 
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gotten, fact, that Christ came not so much to preach the gospel 
as to be himself the gospel. It was less the object of his 
earthly ministry to unfold the message of Christianity, than to 
act out with God the great events that, under the interpreta- 
tion and felt power of the Spirit, were to constitute its out- 
standing elements. As he was ever teaching the disciples, in 
words that saddened, because they were not comprehended, he 
had to be betrayed, condemned, and crucified, and the third 
day rise again (Matt. xx. 17-19). And not until he had been 
thus glorified, after glorifying the Father, could he, the Son of 
Man, win that absolute dominion, in virtue of which hé could 
send them forth as his witnesses, to preach the gospel with 
the Holy Ghost sent down from heaven. Once these great 
stages in the march of divine redemption were past, they 
would each of them in due time have all the truths of the 
gospel matured in mind and heart as leaves for the healing of 
the nations. “He shall glorify me, for he shall receive of 
mine, and show it unto you” (John xvi. 14). 

As the event showed, these promises were amply fulfilled. Hid 
in its seabbard in the days of the Old Covenant, the sword of the 
Spirit was now by these soldiers of the Cross to be flashed in the 
face of the whole world. That “gospel of God which he had pro- 
mised afore by his prophets in the holy Scriptures,” and which 
his Son come in the flesh had begun toannounce, was now, through 
this same Sen in heaven, fully developed and finally intrusted 
to chosen men, who were to make it known to all nations for 
the obedience of faith. Any one who passes from the preach- 
ing of Christ to that of the apostles, as recorded in the Book of 
the Acts, must be sensible of having made a rapid but strongly 
marked advance. With the Lord Jesus, the great topic, as we 
have seen, is the kingdom of God; but the teaching of the 
apostles is summarised in such expressions as these: “ They 
preached through Jesus the resurrection of the dead” (iv. 2); 
“ And with great power gave the apostles witness of the resur- 
rection of the Lord Jesus, and great grace was upon them all” 
(v. 33) ; “In every house they ceased not to teach and preach 
Jesus Christ” (v. 42); “Then Philip opened his mouth, and 
began at the same scripture, and preached unto him Jesus” 
(viii. 35); “ And straightway he preached Christ in the syna- 
gogues, that he is the Son of God” (ix. 20). Here manifestly 
the gospel of the kingdom has opened into the gospel of the 
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King, or rather of the King’s Son, “ Jesus Christ our Lord.” 
Not indeed that the former topic, on which Christ insisted so 
much, was now to be kept in the background, or even partially 
set aside. On the contrary, the apostles accustomed them- 
selves to expound every elementary truth of their message. 
When they found it needful, they could go back to the very 
first principles of revelation, as when Paul preached to the 
Lycaonians and the Athenians (xiv., xvii.) ; and, if the compo- 
sition of their audience demanded it, they could unite the great 
topic Christ taught on earth with what he had made known to 
them after his resurrection, as when Paul, to the Jews at 
Rome, continued “ preaching the kingdom of God, and teaching 
those things that concern the Lord Jesus” (xxviii. 31)." Yet 
it is no longer the kingdom, but its anointed President, that is 
now the characteristic subject of the message. While ever 
prepared in fitting circumstances to proclaim the true nature 
and work of God, the Author of the gospel, they lay chief 
stress on its Subject, and especially on his claims over every 
individual hearer, making the whole message to be thence- 
forth known principally as the gospel of Christ. 

Thus had the Gospel grown into a finished product under 
the hands of the Master. Speaking of himself, he had said, 
“ Except acorn of wheat fall into the ground and die, it abideth 
alone, but if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit” (John 
xli, 24), meaning that, apart from his sacrificial death as the 
Lamb of God, he would never be in a position to draw men 
unto him. Essentially the same principle holds in the develop- 
ment of the gospel. If those to whom it was first proclaimed 
by the Lord had never made any attempt to crush it, it would 
never have appeared above ground. It was the very effort 
that was made to exterminate it, and him who was to be the 
subject of it, that made the message take a deeper hold where 
it had good and honest soil, and at last spring up, first the 
blade, and then the ear, and then the full corn in the ear. 
When the day of Pentecost arrived that saw the first ripe 
sheaves of harvest laid on the altar of Israel’s God, the good 
seed of “the word of the truth of the gospel” was ripe enough to 
be scattered broadcast into the hearts of the listening nations, 
and that work of evangelisation began which, to this hour, gives 
seed to the sower and bread to the eater over all the earth. 

1 Cf. Bernard’s Progress of Doctrine, Lect. v. pp. 126, 127. 
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How the apostles set about the work of making known the 
message which the ascended Master had committed to them 
the apostolic history leaves us in no doubt. Those who wish to 
teach their fellow-men usually adopt those methods of per- 
fecting and dispensing their knowledge that are most consonant 
with the spirit of the age in which they live. In our time, 
when literature has become so powerful a means of advancing 
and communicating information, the teachers of new doctrine 
would probably endeavour at once to commit the results of 
their studies and investigations to writing. The age in which 
the apostles lived and wrought had not yet arrived at this 
height of culture. It was by the oral rather than the 
written method that men learned and attempted to influence 
the minds of their own or other countries. The Scriptures 
being everywhere recognised as the sole and supreme source of 
knowledge and wisdom, it was principally by oral teaching 
that the disciples had heard its truths proclaimed ; and seeing 
that, in the first place at least, they had, as apostles, to deal 
with their own countrymen, they themselves naturally fell in 
with the well-tried custom. All the more readily would they 
do this also, when they reflected on the example and remem- 
bered the injunction of the Master. The Lord Jesus himself 
committed nothing to writing. Teachersent from God though 
he was, he did not feel called on to adopt any other method 
than that which had come to be established among his own 
people. On earth, it was enough for him to speak as never 
man spake. All his words were spirit and life, and, once fairly 
lodged within the minds of the disciples, might be trusted to 
come forth again in forms suited to the demands of every suc- 
ceeding age. To the end of his ministry, therefore, he 
preached the Word, and ere he went to heaven commanded 
his apostles to use the same instrument. An eye-witness is 
supposed to be able to relate what he has seen and heard with- 
out the aid of literary amplification ; and, as it was precisely 
this function that the Lord assigned to the disciples, they carried 
out their testimony in this fashion. With the Scriptures they 
had known from childhood to reveal to their opened eyes the 
meaning and power of the great facts of their Master’s career, 
and the Spirit he had given to bring to remembrance all the 
details of his ministry, they felt furnished for every occasion, 
and went forward to their work of testifying the grace of God 
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and fulfilling the word, with the promptitude of soldiers and 
the holy confidence that befitted them as heralds and ambassa- 
dors of the King. All that any of them needed, as they went 
on their missionary tours, was simply “a door of the word ;” 
when this was vouchsafed, they spake boldly, as they ought to 
speak, the whole counsel of God. 

Such being the origin of the Gospel as proclaimed by the 
apostles, it becomes manifest that the writings they gave to the 
Christian Church arose wholly from the exigencies of their 
position. It was not from choice but necessity that they com- 
posed those Gospels and Epistles which we count their most 
precious legacy, and to which, under the providential guidance 
of the Spirit, we have for centuries assigned a rank co-ordinate 
with that of the ancient Scriptures. Had the apostles been 
able to leave over the churches they founded in various lands 
men who possessed the same supernatural gifts they themselves 
were endowed with, or had they enjoyed the assurance that, 
once they were gone, others would be raised up to take their 
place and do their work, it is very likely that their literary 
products would have been scanty indeed. In such circum- 
stances, it is highly probable that they would have devoted all 
their energies to missionary and pastoral work, leaving others 
to pursue or improve on their well-tried methods, as the Lord 
enabled them. But the Head of the Church had otherwise 
ordained. The relation to himself and his Church that the 
apostles occupied was unique; and however much their suc- 
cessors were identified with them in other respects, in the 
apostolic function, strictly so called, there were none to stand 
in their room. Hence it was by something higher than mere 
instinct that the apostles sent epistles to the churches when 
not permitted tovisit them in person. This method of communi- 
cation, so home-coming and flexible, so capable of exhibiting 
lofty sweep of thought and impassioned appeal, or affectionate 
and familiar instruction, had been appointed by Christ as the 
channel for carrying the unsearchable riches of his wisdom to 
every coming age: and the churches of the early days wel- 
comed and preserved these Scriptures, because they heard the 
voice of the Master, and felt the breath of his Spirit upon 
them. Hence, though the occasions that called them forth at 
the first will never be exactly reproduced again in the history 
of the Church, the principles with which these documents are 
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permeated, remain eternally true ; and the Church, through the 
spiritual bounty and providential watch of her Lord, finds her- 
self evermore in possession of means of knowing his mind and 
will on every point of doctrine or practice, so trustworthy and 
complete as to render her independent of any other develop- 
ment whatever. 

That this noble result was easily attained on the part of 
those who achieved it will hardly be said by any one who con- 
siders the circumstances in which they began their work or the 
conditions under which they carried it out. Ordinary spiritual 
gifts do not come to us with ease. They have to be won by 
severe personal anxiety and effort. “The kingdom of heaven 
suffereth violence, and the violent take it by force,” and 
those who are ambitious of exercising the highest powers of 
the renewed nature have first to attain them by meditation, 
watching, and prayer. To this rule, it would seem, the gift of 
inspiration formed no exception. It is the Divine Spirit alone 
that can enable men to see the truth of God, and commit it to 
writing in moulds that shall carry his breath upon it for all 
coming time. But he will not work so in every soul. For 
such a high and holy task he requires instruments that, by 
well-established bent and exercise of soul and habitual tension 
of high spiritual experience, bring to the work minds naturally 
fitted to co-operate with him. And neither of these qualifica- 
tions can be won without earnest conflict and persistent 
endeavour. For the eleven whom Christ left behind him 
there was needed every year of his ministry, crowned by the 
forty days after the resurrection. And it seems the most 
probable explanation of Paul’s three years’ sojourn in Arabia 
after conversion, that he had gone thither mainly to obtain 
that seclusion and leisure for intense thought, without which 
his views of the gospel, even under the hand of the Master, 
could never have acquired that breadth, and volume, and 
power that became their outstanding features. In course of 
time, without sacrificing aught of mind or heart that consti- 
tuted their individuality, all the apostles gained a thorough 
grasp of the message committed to them; and, placed by the 
Lord in the sphere that best suited the temperament and gifts 
of each, they were able to expound and defend it against all 
opposition with the unapproachable mastery and consummate 
skill every portion of the apostolic Scriptures displays. 
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In the light of these considerations, it is no less apparent 
that in the separate exhibitions of the apostolic Gospel which 
came out in the course of their first public apologies and sub- 
sequent epistles to the churches, it would be unreasonable to 
expect an exact correspondence in detail. Minds differently 
constituted, working at a subject large enough to be viewed 
from several stand-points, inevitably select different aspects as 
best fitted to set forth the whole ; and should the minds they 
have to deal with, and the position they are called to work in, 
be also somewhat diverse, the divergences that were inevitable 
to begin with are likely to become wider still. Results like 
these, following by a law which operates as surely and power- 
fully as any other law of nature, are precisely the kind of facts 
we find reflected in the writings of the apostles. At the very 
heart of the message of Christianity, we know, there is the 
subject of the relation of the Old Covenant to the New. 
Large enough to be contemplated from various points of view, 
requiring, indeed, various aspects of it to be seized by several 
minds ere it could be distinctly presented as a whole, this great 
theme was certain to receive a marked diversity of treatment 
at the hands of writers so differently constituted, and working 
in spheres that varied so widely, as these first apostles. 
Placed from the outset among Jewish Christians, it was in- 
evitable that James, on the one hand, should preach the gospel 
as the spiritual fulfilment of Old Covenant law ; Peter, on the 
other, as the fulfilment of Old Covenant prophecy. Sent among 
the Gentiles, who had not been trained in the discipline of 
Jewish thought or worship, Paul was equally called to exhibit 
the New Covenant as at once differing from and surpassing the 
Old; while, writing after the others had left, it was no less 
incumbent on John to uphold Christianity as the final dis- 
pensation of grace and truth, which left nothing to be desired, 
and nothing to follow, but the consummation of all things in 
the kingdom of glory. Hence when Biblical theology adopts 
as its special province the exhibition of just these different 
forms and types of doctrine into which the apostles delivered 
those they taught, instead of viewing such investigations with 
distrust, we should not only hail all legitimate progress in the 
work as thoroughly consistent with inspiration, but also gladly 
make them the starting-point of endeavours to attain results 
more profitable and magnificent still. 

Having thus broached the subject of the hopes and prospects 
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of New Testament study, it will not be unfitting that we should 
now advance the main question we have in view in this intro- 
duction, and to which the preceding line of thought was from 
the beginning intended to lead. Even after we have received 
all that New Testament theology has to tell us of the different 
shapes the teaching of Christ assumed in the hands of the 
apostles, it may be asked—Is this all we are entitled to draw 
from the Christian Scriptures? Have we discharged our duty 
to the New Testament when we have endeavoured to trace 
the genesis and development of those great types of Christian 
doctrine which we find reflected in the speeches and writings 
of James and Peter, and Paul and John? If the practice of 
very many theologians be at all indicative of their opinions on 
this matter, we seem to have done so: and in this case, the 
science on which they have worthily bestowed such pains has 
only now to hand us over to the higher Dogmatic. But it is 
needless to say that this conclusion is not universal. On the 
contrary, there is a desire in the Christian mind that in- 
stinctively rebels against it. When M. Reuss published his 
well-known work on the history of Christian theology in the 
apostolic age, the new line of study—new at least in Protestant 
France—was received and embraced with the deepest satis- 
faction on the part of many who were not by professional 
duties originally conversant with such themes. But the critics 
were not slow to tell him that valuable though his work was, it 
was not yet quite complete. Admirable though his historic 
description of the rise and progress of the different types of 
Christian doctrine was, they yet desiderated that he should 
show how all of them might be made to contribute to, and 
harmonise in, one system of Christian doctrine that would 
yet remain alike Biblical and apostolic. In replying to this 
criticism, that the task to which he had devoted himself was 
purely that of the historian, he must be admitted to have so 
far obviated the objection ; but in that portion of his answer 
where he remarks that he could hold himself free from any 
further obligation to exhibit the unity of apostolic teaching, 





1 So, for example, Dr. H. Schultz, who (Alttestamentliche Theologie, 2 Aufl. 
1878, ss, 4-5), in pointing out the place of Biblical Theology in Theological 
Disciplines, makes a direct transition to Dogmatic. J. T. Beck (Christ- 
liche Lehrwissenschaft, etc.) is of course in his own way a very notable excep- 
tion; but there are not now many, even among his own countrymen, who 
think his method at all so effective as it might have been. 
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because he had already shown that unity in his representation 
of the theology of their Master, he must be confessed to have 
failed at seizing the exact point at which his reviewers aimed. 
What they wanted to see brought out was, not the way in 
which Christ in his public ministry gave outlines of teaching 
that he himself, through the apostles, afterwards expanded and 
distributed in distinct forms, but how all these forms had 
running through them one great stream of Christian doctrine, 
which that same Lord had given to the Church to educe and 
elucidate. To set such a desideratum in the forefront was 
only obeying a desire that the thoughtful Christian mind has 
never ceased to dictate, and will never cease to express, till 
renewed attempts are made to supply the demand in every 
succeeding age. In fact, the more numerous and accessible 
manuals of Biblical theology become, the more urgent will be 
the longing on the part of the Church that those who have 
been set as teachers within her pale should present and vindi- 
cate the one system of truth which, variously conceived as it 
was by those who first taught it, never failed to express the 
mind of the one Master and the one Spirit that dwelt in each. 
There is “ one faith and one baptism ;” and if we will only 
take the pains required to seek it, we shall find also one 
gospel, one living stream of truth, at which, with all its 
branches and tributaries, a weary race may slake the thirst of 
the immortal soul. 

We should have the less hesitation in setting about this 
work, as we perceive the facility with which the substance of 
the apostolic Gospel falls within the scope of certain great 
topics and under certain great divisions. When the Lord 
Jesus was about to ascend to heaven, he gave the great com- 
mission to the apostles in these words: “Go ye into all the 
world, and make disciples of all nations, baptizing them into 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, 
teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have com- 
manded you.” On the very face of this injunction, two de- 
partments of apostolic doctrine are plainly seen. There is, 
first of all, the missionary gospel, which falls in most readily 
with their work as heralds or ambassadors; and then the 
pastoral gospel, which contemplates them rather as pastors and 
teachers. Under the first division would fall the three great 
topics on which men have waited for light since the beginning 
of revelation : first, the Gospel in relation to God, its author ; 
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his nature and relations to the world in which he works, and 
especially his activity in the kingdom which he has instituted 
for the salvation of a fallen race : second, the Gospel in relation 
to Christ, its subject,—the personal Redeemer promised from 
the beginning, because ordained from before the foundation of 
the world, but manifested only when the fulness of the times 
arrived: third, the Gospel in relation to the individual creature, 
its object, where all that is made known of God and proclaimed 
about Christ finds its final aim and application. Under the 
second division would fall the two great subjects of the world 
and the Church: namely, the Gospel in relation to a fallen 
race, and the ultimate destiny of those who are led captive by 
its Prince; and the Gospel in relation to the aggregate of 
believers who constitute God’s saving institute in the world 
now and the kingdom of glory hereafter. Under these general 
outlines any one who is acquainted with Christian truth must 
feel there could readily be ranged every vital element of what 
goes to constitute the Gospel. We are not indeed to be 
understood as implying that a system running on these lines 
would cover all that the apostles taught of Christian doctrine. 
Far from it. Even after these outlines had been thoroughly 
amplified, there would remain certain other great practical 
themes more or less informed by these: such, for example, as 
the Law of God, the Law of Christ, the Service of Christ 
—all of which might be investigated and elaborated on 
the same principles. Yet, not thinking of these, but con- 
fining our view meantime to what would constitute the 
sum and substance of the whole message of Christianity 
as originally conceived and proclaimed in common by the 
whole body, it is plain that on such divisions as these we have 
ample room for eliciting and arranging all the information the 
apostolic writings afford. And this being so, should it be 
considered either illegitimate or extravagant if the teachers 
of each new generation of the Church should stimulate one 
another in educing from the Scriptures a course of Evangelic 
or Systematic Study of the Gospel, worthy alike of the sub- 
ject and the name ? 

Here, however, it may be said, Will not this just land us 
once more in Systematic Theology? ‘Will not the working 
out of these divisions just end in the old routine of Dogmatic ? 
In reply, we have only to say, Not necessarily so. It is quite 
true that Dogmatic is the science of the Christian faith, and 
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that the divisions we have suggested are such as lie at the 
basis of it. But they land us in Dogmatic only when they 
are developed on principles that Dogmatic as a science demands. 
If, for example, we should look at the various points of 
doctrine these heads embrace from the divine side rather than 
the human; if, even when we do take that aspect of them 
which regards man, we consider, not so much how they enter 
into and mould individual experience, as how they may be so 
stated as best to solve problems that have arisen in the 
doctrinal controversies of the Church ; if, moreover, while pro- 
fessedly basing our positions on the utterances of the Scrip- 
tures, we add the confirmations that may be drawn from 
history and speculation ; and if, finally, when we have thus 
articulated the separate elements, we are content to thread 
them together according to the order of nature and importance, 
or on any of the more artificial lines that experts in this field 
have not hesitated to trace,—then the result of our work 
would be Dogmatic, really and worthily so called. But we are 
not shut up to this course as the only one possible in the 
circumstances. The subject of the present essay, as we have 
indicated, is not Dogmatic, but a course of study, or, as we 
hold it, a Science that is strictly anterior and preliminary to 
it. We are not here concerned with what the Church or any 
section of it has, in the course of her history, educed from 
the Scriptures and marshalled in forms fitted to protect her 
office-bearers and members against doctrinal or speculative 
errors. We are not now commending the formation of a 
system or line of investigation on which may be drawn a 
philosophic discussion of every problem concerning the 
original, actual, or future relations of God and man. Our 
task is a much less ambitious one. We are concerned simply 
with the one great message of “ glad tidings” which the Lord 
Jesus gave to all the apostles, and the apostles, amid all their 
varieties of experience and culture, never substantially altered 
or diverged from. Our aim is to encourage a system of 
teaching, that so far from excluding or being inimical to Dog- 
matic, shall, by putting a crown on Biblical theology, only set 
the Christian disciple free to appreciate the Church’s dogmatic 
position more thoroughly, and enable him with a fearless 
heart to sympathise practically with her homiletic and evan- 
gelistic work. And if this be so, it is our duty to be very 
jealous of any method of development that might, to any ex- 
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tent, obscure or distort the original apostolic testimony. 
History has given us proof enough of the artificial cast that 
may be imparted to the most vital‘articles of the Christian 
faith by crude and ill-considered methods of representation. 
And we are only yielding to the teaching of experience when 
we resolve that rather than be fettered by any of the most 
ingenious methods of elaboration the Church has ever seen, 
we shall inquire at once, What were the principles of develop- 
ment used by the apostles, and, when these have been found 
by careful scrutiny of their apologies and epistles, make them, 
and them alone, our guide and rule. This may not deliver us 
from the reproach of “the wise:” but we are of those who 
would be ‘fools for Christ’s sake,” sooner than incur the 
responsibility of hiding one ray of “ the gospel of his glory.” 

Taking this stand-point, then, our great question henceforth 
is, On what principles did the apostles proceed in elaborating 
and preaching the Gospel to the nations? Leaving out for 
the time all reference to methods indicated by the common 
Dogmatic of the Church, what, as we look at the speeches and 
writings of the apostles themselves, do we find to be the out- 
standing features of their doctrinal amplification ? 

1. The first of these which we find lies beyond question in 
the fact that throughout all their teaching they never lost sight 
of their position as the bearers of a message. Nothing like this 
do we find among the teachers of the age of Christ. Ever 
emulating one another in the desire to acquire influence and 
reputation in the community where they lived, it was their 
own views they wished to be understood as communicating. 
Shackled on every side by the traditions of the fathers, and 
restricting the application of the written Word to details of 
thought or practice less and less important, the substance of 
their teaching could only be made up of opinions balanced over 
against each other, and not issuing in any result that could 
meet the needs of human life. This method the Lord utterly 
eschewed. Clearing away the false glosses which the elders 
had woven over the Word, his great aim was to teach the 
people the Scriptures and the power of God. What he had to 
say went home to their hearts as the sovereign utterance of 
the Most High. He spake as one having authority, and not as 
the Scribes. He was a teacher sent from God; and when he 
took up the great topic of the kingdom of heaven, his pro- 
clamation bore on the face of it such mingled majesty and 
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grace, that the people felt he was uttering glad tidings of great 
joy, which should be for all people. 

It was in this same spirit, accordingly, that the twelve were 
at last equipped to go forth and preach. As they ever main- 
tained against all opposition, they were apostles sent forth by 
Christ, as he was sent forth by the Father, and the doctrine 
they taught was no mere opinions of their own elaboration, 
but a complete authoritative message, which as ambassadors 
of the King of heaven they would continue to preach whether 
men heard or forbore. Whether they speak to the people or 
write to the churches, therefore, the gospel or message is the 
uppermost thing in their minds. As we read the apostolic 
writings, the word meets us in almost every conceivable con- 
nection. It is “ the gospel of God,” “the gospel of the grace 
of God,” “the gospel of the glory of the blessed God,” “ the 
gospel of Christ,” “the gospel of the glory of Christ,” “the 
gospel of peace,” “the word of the truth of the gospel,” and, as 
if when earth’s work is over, it were to re-echo and resound 
through the vaults of heaven itself, “ the everlasting gospel.” 
A message like this, so thoroughly identified to their appre- 
hension with the name of their Lord, they were prepared to 
deliver anywhere, and bear into the presence of kings. “ Woe 
is to us,” might they have said, “if we preach not the gospel : 
the words we speak are not ours, but the Master's that sent us.” 

2. Keeping this idea of a message, as the outstanding feature 
of the gospel, before our minds, it will be easy for us to accept, 
as the second characteristic of the apostolic preaching, that 
they gave the utmost prominence to the great historic facts of the 
career of Christ. The appropriate burden of a message is things 
or events that have come to pass. No one would think of 
calling a messenger a man who comes to promulgate his own 
opinions. Whatever may be his pretensions, he is simply a 
teacher or philosopher. The true herald is one who announces 
and interprets to us doings or achievements of men that have a 
present bearing on our welfare. Of this sort at least was the 
message-bearing or preaching of the apostles. The whole 
interest of their message centres in the deeds and work and 
career of Jesus of Nazareth. It was he himself indeed that 
even in his earthly ministry impressed this stamp on their 
testimony. Dazzled as they were with hopes of worldly glory, 
he did not shrink from reminding them again and again how 
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his career on earth was to close : “The Son of Man must suffer 
many things, and be rejected of the elders and chief priests and 
scribes, and be raised the third day” (Luke ix. 22). “Ye know 
that after two days is the feast of the passover, and the Son of. 
Man is betrayed to be crucified” (Matt. xxvi. 2). When they 
heard of these things, the disciples were very far from seeing 
in them the heavenly vessels they were to carry over all the 
earth brimming with the water of life for thirsty souls. The 
dire calamity itself has to be overpast and brightened by the 
resurrection ere their eyes could be opened to see that it 
behoved Christ to suffer these things, and to enter into his 
glory. But once that illumination was theirs, and they had 
been endued with power from on high, it was just in the fact 
of the crucifixion and the great events that succeeded that 
they found the staple elements of their life-long testimony. 
What God had wrought by his holy servant Jesus they were 
never to hide in their hearts‘ It was of him that the prophets 
of old spake who prophesied of the coming grace, searching 
what or what manner of time the Spirit of Christ which was 
in them did signify when he testified beforehand the sufferings 
of Christ, and the glory that should follow. And it was of 
these same things, from the birth to the death of Christ, and 
from the resurrection till the return in glory, that the apostles 
were to report when they preached the gospel with the Holy 
Ghost sent down from heaven. It was these great facts, the 
central points in the career of Christ, the central events in the 
world’s history, that constituted the back-bone of the apostolic 
testimony. Apart from these, their gospel would never have 
been the word of God which liveth and abideth for ever.' 

3. Closely connected with this second mark is that third 
feature of the delivery of the apostolic Gospel, which may be 
described by saying that they dispensed their doctrinal teaching 
in a progressive or graduated course. The wisdom of this 
method becomes apparent the moment we take intu considera- 
tion the real work the’ apostle had to do. To impart religious 


1 Says Dr. Duncan in the Colloquia (p. 12): “Iam becoming more and 
more in love with a good bone of fact. Ihave been too speculative and 
abstract all my life, and I am now, in my old Years, seeing the wisdom of 
clinging to the facts—the bones. The mystical dreamer and the abstract 
mind both shun the facts, and in consequence the mystic often becomes a 
flabby molluscous sort of creature.” Might not our Presbyterian Churches 
learn something from the Anglican Lessons and the Lutheran Pericopen ? 
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instruction of any kind to the untutored soul is a task arduous 
enough in any circumstances. In dealing with this subject 
the teacher or preacher has to encounter both the natural 
limitations of the uncultured understanding and the antage- 
nism of that carnal heart which is enmity against God. But 
when the special topic he has to proclaim happens to be recent 
providential dealings of God as affecting the deepest present 
interests of the spiritual life, these difficulties become both 
concentrated and increased. The mental darkness combines 
with the innate moral perversity to raise a barrier that seems 
to make the entrance of divine truth for ever hopeless. 

It was just this kind of obstacle, however, that the 
apostles had to cope with. As we have already pointed out, 
it was the great facts of the career of Jesus that constituted 
the substance of the apostolic testimony. If Jesus had been 
nothing more than a sinless man, these events would have been 
big with interest for the whole race, more pregnant with light 
and power for men than any others that the world had ever 
heard of. But since the apostles had at length recognised in 
him the Son of the living God, himself“ God of God and Light 
of Light,” it is easy to see how to their consciousness these 
facts would cast a flood of illumination on everything in man’s 
nature or relationships that had previously been the subject of 
anxious thought. It would have been much if, properly inter- 
preted, there was nothing which in any degree concerned the 
origin and destiny of human life, that lay beyond the sweep 
of these events; very much, if, while explaining all the past 
history of the race, they directed its present course, and 
brightened all the future. But they did more even than this. 
God’s last and highest revelation, they were also the stepping- 
stones whereby man might be brought into the fellowship of 
the divine plans and purposes from eternity, and gain a new 
view of the nature and constitution of the great mystery of 
Godhead itself. 

Having to explain and unfold events with bearings so pro- 
found and so manifold as these, it would have been impossible 
for the apostles to make any vital impression on the great 
mass of their auditors, had they not proceeded to dispense 
their instruction by the method of strict gradation. In the 
days of discipleship, they themselves had been very tenderly 
dealt with. The Master had many things to say to them 
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which he withheld simply because they were not at the time 
able to bear them. Along with the necessities of the case, 
this experience may have prepared them to deal tenderly and 
humbly with others. Had they been ambitious of securing a 
reputation for wisdom among the teachers of this world, they 
had probably chosen a different method. Their first topics 
would then have been all that they had learned of the nature 
and decrees of God as settling beforehand the whole develop- 
ment of the Church and the world. But their great aim was 
not to please men but win souls; and therefore they were 
content to begin by showing how the things they announced 
bore on those facts of the world or of human life and conduct 
that were patent to every eye. We have indeed glimpses of a 
method of synthesis in the apostolic writings, enough at least 
to show that it is an admirable and legitimate principle as 
applied to the instruction of intelligent believers and their 
children. But it is the method of gradation, or to use the 
correlative term, the method of analysis that must be said to 
characterise the apostolic Scriptures as a whole. With themes 
se great, and hearts so foolish and slow to believe, the apostles 
had no alternative but to unfold their message, “line upon line, 
precept upon precept,” as men were able to receive it.’ 

4. Our view of the outstanding features of the apostolic 
teaching would not be complete without our adding in the 
fourth and last place, that, in announcing the nvain elements of the 
gospel, and offering the blessings bound up with them, the apostles 
presented both as the fulfilment of promises which God gave before 
by the prophets in the Old Testament Scriptures. This feature, 
plainly marked on almost every speech or epistle that has come 
down to us, sprang directly from the position which the sacred 
books had attained in the life and thought of the Jewish 
people. The supreme source of wisdom and knowledge on 
every point that was related to the conduct of individual or 
ecclesiastical life, they were also the highest court of appeal on 
everything that concerned their hopes of development as a 
nation. Whenever anything took place that called for expli- 
cation in connection with these matters, the invariable question 
raised was—How readest thou? and if on the point in hand, 


1Cf. Dr. Chalmers’s /nstitutes, vol. i. Introduction, with all his peerless 
splendour of expression. Why, by the way, is this great theologian so little 
studied now-a-days? Is it, as we have heard it hinted, that he is too simple 
and too grand for this nebulous and Teutonising generation ? 
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men were able to say, “It is written,” it was agreed on every 
side that the final verdict had been received. This being 
so, it does not surprise us to find from the gospel his- 
tories, as we find also from other records of Jewish theology, 
that such preliminary questions as the origin and birthplace 
of the coming Messiah had already been discussed and settled 
(Matt. ii. 2-5; John vi. 42,52). And the fact that the ancient 
predictions had been thus far fulfilled in him may have had 
its influence in deciding the disciples to cast in their lot with 
Jesus as the Consolation of Israel. 

Beyond such simple moot points as these however they could 
not go. The feeble grasp the disciples had been able to take 
of the Messianic prophecies received abundant illustration in 
the way they would have kept back the Lord from Jerusalem ; 
in the flight on the night of the arrest; in the dismay that 
overtook them when they saw him crucified ; and above all, in 
their slowness to apprehend and believe the fact of his resur- 
rection after it had been repeatedly confirmed by ample 
testimony. Not until they had spoken with the risen Master 
himself, could they remember his previous saying that all 
things must be fulfilled which were written in the psalms and 
in the prophets concerning him. Not until their eyes were 
opened to understand the Scriptures could they discern how 
thus it was written and thus it behoved Christ to suffer and to 
rise from the dead the third day. But once the lesson was 
imparted, it was thoroughly learned and persistently practised. 
The principles of interpretation that the Master instilled into 
their minds, under the plastic power of the Spirit became 
thenceforth the spring of a habit of appeal “to the law and to 
the testimony” that tinged everything they spoke or wrote. 
And to such a masterly comprehension of the whole scheme of 
Messianic prophecy, direct and indirect, did they at last attain, 
that, simple fishermen as they had been, they could stand in 
the presence of the most learned of their countrymen and 
vindicate every detail in the life and career of Jesus as only 
the highest historic unfolding of divine principles, and pur- 
poses, and plans set forth centuries before. The result, as we 
have it in the Christian Scriptures, can only be summed up in 
the words of Augustine: “In vetere Testamento novum latet, 
in novo vetus patet ”—the Old Testament is the capsule of the 
new, the new is the unfolding of the old. 
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Such then were the outstanding features of the apostolic 
mode of dispensing Christian doctrine as we find them re- 
flected in our present Scriptures. And to bring all these 
remarks to their intended conclusion, such also must be the 
lines in which any attempt to represent the original apostolic 
teaching must move still. If these be the principles on which 
they worked, as we are persuaded they are, their example in 
this respect comes down to us with all the force and majesty 
of alaw. Did the apostles, whether they spoke or wrote, ever 
keep in mind that they were the bearers of a message, before 
which every creature under heaven was bound to submit? 
Then, in developing the different departments of their teach- 
ing, we must select and arrange our material so as to preserve 
and leave on the mind ef the student the same impression still. 
Did the early preachers bestow their chief pains on announc- 
ing and interpreting the outstanding events in the career of 
their Lord? In our scheme too this same topic in the same 
historic order must hold a central place. Did they, in un- 
folding the saving effects of those and other dealings of God 
with the world, select and present such aspects as their audi- 
tors at the time and in the special circumstances were able to 
receive, by the simpler issues cleaving a path for the more 
recondite and abstruse? Then, though from the absence of 
outward limitations, our representation must necessarily be more 
formal and systematic, we are bound, so far as in us lies, to 
follow the same plan. Did the apostles, finally, never fail to 
represent the salvation thus proclaimed as only in every 
respect the fulfilment of old covenant prophecy? Then, while 
their own statements are to be received by us as of equal 
authority, we are not entitled to regard our exposition of any 
of these doctrines as complete without at least indicating their 
genesis in the Older Scriptures as well as their development in 
the New. That we shall in this way be able to give an exact 
exhibition of the whole message as it existed in the apostolic 
mind, it would of course be too much to expect. Such a result 
constitutes an attainment to which the Church must be content 
only to make an approximation as the centuries pass. But 
when the terminus is really before us, it is much that we are 
able to move nearer to it. The traveller may feel that he is a 
long way from his journey’s end, but amid the fatigues of the 
pilgrimage it is no small consolation for him to know that he 
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is moving in the right direction and keeping on the most con- 
venient path. 

Of the benefits that acerue from this mode of laying out the 
elements of the Gospel, it would in some respects be premature 
to write at length. As has been already explained, the present 
essay is simply hinting at a portion of what we regard asa 
complete course of Christian-apostolie doctrine. And until 
this be set more fully before the student, any statement of 
claims to special advantages must be regarded as so far pro- 
visional. Yet even here it may not be quite out of place to 
indicate briefly the kind of expectations we are permitted to 
cherish respecting it. 

In the first place, we think, it may be confidently hoped that 
such a course of teaching would stimulate and direct a deeper 
interest in the study of the Holy Scriptures. This at least is 
the lesson furnished by the history of other sciences. When- 
ever well-ascertained facts have been grouped and classified 
according to a suitable method, the result has always been 
capable of being used as the starting-point of new and suc- 
cessful investigations. And though for the purpose of primary 
exegesis it may be best to keep what is called the analogy of 
faith in a subordinate place, yet for the end of grasping the 
purpose and scope of the Scriptures as a whole, a classification 
of the highest results which that exegesis yields cannot but 
produce the most beneficial results. It is the Scriptures 
themselves that, from the very nature of tne case, must be the 
terminus ad quem of all theological study ; and the highest meed 
that should be expected for any mould of teaching is that it 
leads us directly and deeply into their “adorable fulness.”* 

Along with this, in the second place, ought it not also to be 
expected that such a mode of investigating Christian truth 
would gradually produce a more candid and genial apprecia- 
tion of the Church’s Dogmatic utterances than has hitherto 
been generally accorded them? No one who has been watch- 
ing the recent currents of religious thought will hesitate to say 
that it is the method of Dogmatic more than anything else 
which has been at the root of that indifference or antagonism 
it has had to encounter in our age; and that from dislike of 
the method men have too readily come to entertain suspicion 
or dislike of the truths associated with it. If however, while 


1 Cf. Rainy’s Delivery and Development of Christion Doctrine— passim. 
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the plan of investigation which we propose commends itself as 
really consonant with the historic spirit and aim of Scripture 
itself, we should nevertheless be able to leave the impression 
that essentially the same results as Dogmatic guards, though 
registered in a different order and in different connections, are 
in the long-run simply inevitable, no one will deny that some 
help at least would be given towards the settlement of a long- 
pending and troublesome controversy. So happy a consumma- 
tion might surely justify some humble attempt to achieve it. 

Most of all however would there be room for congratulation 
if, as the last and highest issue of accepting such a course of 
teaching, we could anticipate a new and deepening interest in 
the work of Evangelisation itself. If there be any one attain- 
ment among the members of the early Church that excites 
wonder in us more than another, it is the facility with which 
those that had hecome satisfied with the Gospel could under- 
take the work of imparting it to others. An apostle could 
look forward with the surest hopes of success to the work of 
leading a whole community into the fulness of the blessing of 
Christ ; and in the midst of large populations he never failed 
to find hundreds who could take the message they received at 
his lips, and with glowing heart and tongue of fire tell it 
abroad through all the land where their lot was cast. If, as 
we are fully convinced, this blessed triumph sprang directly 
from their rigid adherence to the simple method of teaching 
they had adopted from the beginning, we shall look in vain 
for the conquest of the world till it be reproduced and put 
into assiduous practice once more. Should the preceding 
pages show any number of our fellow-disciples the possibility 
of attaining this primitive equipment, or contribute in any 
ineasure to clothe them with it, how gladly should we break 
off from all thoughts of man and re-echo the doxology of him 
who said, “ But to the King of ages, immortal, invisible, God 
alone, be honour and glory, for ever and ever. Amen.” 

J. P. LILLey. 
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: two years which have elapsed since last we reviewed 

the current apologetic literature have produced a consider- 
able number of works in this department, of which the foregoing 
list is by no means an exhaustive enumeration. With the 
exception of perhaps one or two, none of the books which 
have appeared within the period to which our survey is 
restricted are of first-rate importance or value; but the whole 
taken together suffice to show to what an extent the thought 
of our time is engaged with apologetic problems, and with a 
few exceptions all may be said to render some service to the 
common cause. We feel it to be unfortunate that our notice 
of some of the works included in the list should appear so 
long after the date of publication, when the public has already 
formed its own critical estimate, and needs no help from us 
towards their just appreciation. We regret this especially 
with regard to the first named, Dr. Flint’s lectures on Theism, 
which we were expecting with much interest when last we 
were engaged on a task similar to that we now undertake. 
It is an additional cause of regret that in connection with the 
esteemed author of these lectures we have experience of the truth 
of the adage that “misfortunes never come single.” For we find 
ourselves in the position of being called on to say somewhat 
concerning Dr. Flint’s lectures on Theism published in 1877, 
when we are daily expecting the publication of his companion 
series of lectures on Antitheistic Theories, containing the 
Baird Lectures for the same year. We should have much 
preferred to express our opinion on Dr. Flint’s contribution to 
the Theistic argument after having perused all that he has to 
say on the subject of Natural Theology; all the more that 
any defects in the lectures which have already appeared may 
be supplied in the course for which we still wait.’ As it is, 
we must be content to offer the few observations we have to 
make under the disadvantages alluded to, in the hope that, 
though late, they may not be wholly devoid of interest, seeing 
that their chief purpose is not so much either to praise or to 
blame an author whose reputation is too well established to 
be affected by anything here said, but to direct the attention 
of readers to a topic of vital importance at the present time on 
which the last word has not been said, viz., the teleological 
argument. 


1 Published since we went to press. 
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It is natural that we should study comparatively two works 
which, like those of Dr. Flint and Mr. Conder, appeared about the 
same time, deal with pretty much the same themes, and owed 
their origin to lectureship foundations. It may be said of both 
that they indicate superior ability, competent knowledge, and 
a desire to adapt the theistic argument to the exigencies of 
the age in which we live. The work of the Scotch divine is 
characterised by vigour of thought, clearness of logic, and 
terseness of style; that of the English theologian by a greater 
display ofrhetoric and of special scientific knowledge. The work 
of Mr. Conder is on the whole the less effective and valuable, 
though in every respect more ambitious. Dr. Flint’s book will 
be found by all readers a compact and lucid exhibition of the 
old well-worn arguments for the being of an eternal, omnipo- 
tent, wise, good, personal God, in language always forcible and 
apt to the purpose in hand, though nowhere rising into the 
higher region of poetry and imagination. Both these courses 
of lectures, as was to be expected, keep in view the present 
phases of unbelieving thought, and more especially those 
currents of opinion which run counter to the oldest and 
most impressive of Theistic arguments, that from, or as Dr. 
Flint prefers to express it, for Design. Both lecturers feel that 
they have to reckon with Darwin. But each does this in his 
own way. The Congregational Lecturer indicates a disposition 
to call in question Darwin’s science and to dispute the validity 
of the theory associated with his name, that, viz., of the origin 
of genera and species by natural selection. The Baird Lecturer, 
on the other hand, while challenging Darwin’s theology, has no 
wish to dispute his science, but seeks rather to extract there- 
from new materials for the teleological argument. “I pass,” he 
says, “no judgment on his theories so far as they are scientific 
theories. It may be safely left to the progress of scientific 
research to determine how far they are true and how far 
erroneous. We ought not to assail them needlessly, or to 
reject the truth which is in them, under the influence of a 
senseless dread that they can hurt religion. In so far as they 
are true they must be merely expressions of the way in which 
divine intelligence has operated in the universe. Instead of 
excluding they must imply belief in an all-originating, all- 
foreseeing, all-foreordaining, all-regulative intelligence, to deter- 
mine the rise and the course and the goal of life, as of all 
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finite things.”! Ofthe wisdom of this attitude there can be no 
question, and it is gratifying to find a writer of untarnished 
reputation for orthodoxy taking it up in so clear and unam- 
biguous terms. It is a mistake in tactics to treat Darwinism 
as necessarily Atheistic and Materialistic, as many have done. 
It is certainly true that Materialists have availed themselves 
with great eagerness of the Darwinian hypothesis to assist 
them in turning God out of the universe. We have an 
instructive and amusing instance of this in the case of Strauss 
who, in his Old and New Faith, seizes hold of the hypothesis 
in question, as an invaluable auxiliary in the work of con- 
structing his Atheistic scheme. “The theory,” he remarks, 
“is unquestionably very incomplete as yet; it leaves an 
immense deal unexplained, and not merely subordinate matters 
but cardinal points; it hints at future solutions rather than 
supplies them itself. Nevertheless there is that in it which 
irresistibly attracts all truth-loving free spirits. It is like a 
railway which has only got the length of being staked off. 
What ravines have to be filled up or bridged over, what hills 
to be tunnelled, how many years must pass ere the engine 
draws along that way travel-loving men. But you see already 
the direction—that way it will and must go, where you see the 
flag fluttering cheerily in the wind. Yes, cheerily, and in the 
sense of the purest and most exalted spiritual joy. We 
philosophers and critical theologians were right when we 
decreed that miracle must take itself off, but our oracular 
utterance was spoken without effect, because we did not know 
how to make it cease to be indispensable ; because we could 
not point to any power of nature which might replace miracle 
just there when it seemed to be most urgently demanded. 
Darwin has shown us this natural power, this natural pro- 
cedure; he has opened the door through which a happier 
posterity will dismiss miracles never more to return. Every one 
who knows what depends on miracles will thank him for this 
as one of the greatest benefactors of the human race.” In 
these words we seem to hear the voice of one crying in the 
wilderness: “Every valley shall be exalted, and every mountain 
and hill shall be made low, and the crooked shall be made 
straight, and the rough places plain, and the glory of Darwin 
shall be revealed, and all flesh shall see it together.” And 


1 Page 209. 
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hearing this voice we are apt to be scared into an anti- Darwinian 
panic, and to fancy that it is as much our interest and necessity 
to deny the truth of the Darwinian theory, as it is the interest 
and necessity of Materialism toassumeits truth. But the fact is 
not so. For even if true, that theory leaves to God the work of 
producing the atoms, which, as science teaches and Dr. Flint 
reminds us, have all the appearance of manufactured articles ; 
and likewise the work of guiding the course of the evolutionary 
process by which the present world has been built up out of 
primordial atoms and germs. We are far enough from being 
disciples of Darwin ; our sympathies are with the old-fashioned 
view of the origin of the world; but, with Dr. Flint, we believe, 
and it is a great comfort to be able to believe, that we do not 
require, as Theists, to prove that the speculations of that dis- 
tinguished man of science are false. 

While endeavouring in this argument to keep themselves in 
close contact with contemporary science, the authors whose 
works are now under review both fail, as it seems to us, to 
reckon sufficiently with the philosophers. The teleological 
argument has been imperilled, not merely by the discoveries 
and hypotheses of recent scientific movements, but perhaps 
still more by the criticism of modern philosophy as represented 
by Kant, Hegel, and Hartmann. These philosophers do not 
deny that the universe throughout exhibits an aspect of 
designfulness, or is pervaded by the principle of finality. On 
the contrary they admit that nature works for ends, as if 
before she set to work she had an idea of what she was going 
to accomplish, and with that idea before her proceeded to 
construct an organism, and to adapt its environment to its 
peculiar structure and use. ‘But they maintain that the 
teleology of nature is immanent, not transcendent—within, 
not without, the organism—and that while there is thought at 
work in the universe, it is wnconscivus thought. However 
strange such views may seem, yet, coming from men of such 
high standing in the philosophic world as the authors named, 
they ought surely to be seriously considered. But they have 
not been seriously considered either by Dr. Flint or by Mr. 
Conder, but simply been dismissed with a passing word of 
impatience or contempt. The omission on Dr. Flint’s part is 
all the more noticeable that he takes pains to deal with some 
of Kant’s criticisms upon the teleological argument which 
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happen to be very easily answered, those, viz, in which the 
great critical philosopher states that the argument from design 
gives us only an Orderer, not a Creator of the world, only a 
finite, not an infinite intelligence. Dr. Flint admits the 
justice of both criticisms, and replies that we do not seek 
anything more from this particular argument, that what the 
teleological argument fails to give is supplied by other depart- 
ments of the theistic process of proof. Very true and very 
good; but why did Dr. Flint not deal with the much more 
serious suggestion emanating from the same quarter that 
teleology is immanent in organisms, and is involved in the 
very conception of an organism,—a suggestion by which the 
teleological argument which aims at proving a transcendent 
Designer is evaded. Possibly the necessity that is laid on 
aird and Congregational Lecturers to be before all things 
popular may have had something to do with the matter, for 
unquestionably the objection in question is of a very abstruse 
character, and any attempt to deal with it thoroughly would 
be by no means an easy piece of reading. Be that as it may, 
the fact is that neither of the lecturers has grappled with the 
difficulty. Dr. Flint contents himself with the assertion that 
to deny that order proceeds from mind is absurd. Having 
established the existence of order and adaptation, proportion 
and co-ordination, in a word, of finality, in the physical and 
moral worlds, he proceeds to remark :—“ The question is, Is 
this state of things intelligible on any other supposition than 
that of a designing mind? The theist holds that it is not; 
that it directly and imperatively demands an intelligent cause ; 
that to assign it either to no cause, or to any other than an 
intelligent cause, is, in the strictest and strongest sense of the 
term, absurd.”’ This is the peremptory verdict of a logical: 
common-sense philosopher impatient of a mysticism which 
seems to him nonsense. Mr. Conder’s treatment of the philo- 
sophers is even more unceremonious, the terms in which he 
speaks of their views being expressive of a scarcely concealed 
disdain. “Immanent finality” he regards as a meaningless 
phrase, and “ unconscious intelligence” is to him “as incon- 
ceivable as a round square or a ten-sided triangle.”* But how 
then does it come to pass that men in their senses, “ eminent 
writers,” as he himself admits them to be, use such phrases, 
and fancy that they express thereby not unthinkable ideas ? 
1 Page 152. 2 Page 235. 
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There is certainly something to be looked into here, and it 
will serve no good purpose to dispose of the matter in this 
off-hand way. Admitting the validity of the teleological 
argument from the existence of finality to an intelligent 
Designer, and cordially acknowledging that its cumulative 
force is altogether irresistible, the thoughtful theist may still 
not unnaturally feel the pressure of this question, How are we 
to conceive the action of the Designer upon the object which 
is being adapted to a certain function? Are we to conceive 
of Him as standing without and working like an artist, sculp- 
turing a figure out of stone, or as working within, shaping the 
organism in all its parts, and adapting all parts to each other 
and to the common function they are meant to subserve, and 
doing all this through laws immanent in the organism through 
a self-acting plastic power? And if we reject the former 
view, sneeringly denominated by Spencer the carpenter theory, 
as too crude, and adopt the latter, there arises a further ques- 
tion, viz., What reason is there for postulating any other cause 
of the order and harmony visible in a particular organism than 
this supposed self-acting plastic force? The author of the 
Intellectual System felt the pressure of this question. While 
by no means intending to betray the cause of theism by 
abandoning the teleological argument, Cudworth adopted from 
Aristotle and advocated at great length the idea of a plastic 
power in nature. He argued that if we do not adopt such a 
plastic force we are shut up to one of two alternatives, either 
to believe that in the formation and organisation of the bodies 
of animals, as of all other things, everything comes to pass 
fortuitously, or else that God Himself doth all immediately, 
and as it were with His own hands form the body of every 
gnat and fly, insect and mite. The nature of the plastic force 
he indicates by a quotation from Aristotle to this effect :—* If 
the naupegical art, that is the art of the shipwright, were in 
the timber itself, operatively and effectually, it would then act 
just as nature doth,” to which he adds this other: “ nature acts 
like a physician when he heals himself ;” that is, nature is to 
be conceived as art, acting not from without and at a distance, 
but immediately upon the thing itself which is formed by it. 
While maintaining the existence of a plastic force, Cudworth 
strenuously protests against a power without consciousness, 
which at most may be called a “certain drowsy, unawakened, 
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or astonished cogitation,” being substituted in the place of 
God, and chides the ancient atheists who made a certain 
spurious and counterfeit God out of it, pointing out their 
errors, among which the chief was that they made the lowest 
form of life to be the first principle of all and the source of 
the highest forms; which is in effect, he quaintly says, “to 
hang the picture of the world with its heels upwards.” It is 
refreshing to find present-day problems so sagaciously dis- 
cussed by so old a writer, and one could have wished that our 
nineteenth century authors had all shown equal capacity, 
insight, and patience in conducting the theistic argument. 

We have space only for one remark more on the two first 
books in our list, and it refers more particularly to the Baird 
Lectures on Theism. In this book we discover a fault which 
is apt to characterise writers more remarkable for logical 
vigour than for the higher mental endowments of genius, that, 
viz., of an exaggerated confidence in the force and value of the 
proofs by which it is sought to justify belief in God. Dr. 
Flint seems to regard with contempt belief not based on 
reasons consciously realised and capable of being distinctly 
formulated, and to be impatient of all doubt remaining in 
minds which have been plied in vain with arguments by 
which he has himself been convinced. He speaks slightingly 
of those theists who are disposed to regard belief in God as an 
intuition rather than as the result of reasoning. The opinion, 
he remarks, “ that man has an intuition or immediate percep- 
tion of God is untenable; the opinion that he has an imme- 
diate feeling of God is absurd.” He severely blames those 
theists who doubt the validity of some of the usual arguments 
for the being of a God, and “ who join with atheists in denying 
that God’s existence can be proved, and in affirming that all 
the arguments for His existence are inconclusive and sophis- 
tical.” Such theists seem to him “not only the best allies of 
atheists, but even more effective labourers in the cause of 
unbelief than atheists themselves. They shake men’s oconfi- 
dence to a far greater extent in the reasonable grounds of faith 
in God’s existence, and substitute for these grounds others as 
weak and arbitrary as any atheist could possibly wish. They 
pronounce illegitimate and invalid the arguments from effect 
to cause, from order and arrangement to intelligence, from 
history to providence, from conscience to a moral governor. 
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Then, in place of a universe revealing God, and a soul made in 
his image, and a humanity overruled and guided by him, 
they present to us as something stronger and surer an intuition 
or a feeling, or an exercise of mere faith.” But instead of 
scolding such theists, it would be wiser to consider what is 
implied in their existence viewed as a simple matter of fact. 
There are, it is truly alleged, men who are sincere and firm 
believers in God, and who yet sit as loose from this or that 
theistic argument, or from nearly all theistic arguments to- 
gether, as atheists themselves. There can be no doubt of the 
fact; theists of this sort, however irrational one may think 
them, exist in abundance, and the phenomenon is one which 
provokes reflection. Does it not suggest the thought that the 
will and the heart have fully as much to do with faith in God 
as the logical faculty? Does it not imply that faith is the 
antecedent not the consequent of reasoning, and that the 
reasons of faith are simply the arguments which believers 
when put on their defence invent to shew the reasonableness 
of their beliefs ; arguments which may have had little to do 
with the genesis of their own faith, and which ought not to be 
taken as the test of its legitimacy? There is reason to believe 
that the fact is so, and it is certainly to be desired that it 
should be so. We must distinguish between the cause or 
origin of faith and our formal reasoning in its behalf. Why a 
man believes in God it may be very difficult to state; his 
belief may have deeper roots and be better justified than he 
knows. It may be that the theistic theory of the universe is 
the one which commends itself best to his mind, heart, and 
conscience. It is not the only hypothesis which can be sug- 
gested, but it is the one which seems to him most worthy to 
be true, and therefore he acquiesces in it. He wills to believe 
it because it deserves to be believed. The heart is the true 
source of his faith. The intellect comes in only to supply 
confirmations and verifications. The more the believer in 
God reflects on the world and on himself the more satisfied he 
is with his faith. The theistic hypothesis appears to fit in to 
all facts, to be the key to all mysteries, to give to the universe, 
so far as known, unity, intelligibility, and purpose; and the 
result is a moral certainty, consciously almost equal to that 
produced by a mathematical demonstration. But if the theist 
1 Pages 79, 80. 
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in question were to set himself to state in logical order and 
form the arguments by which he thinks his intensely strong 
faith in God is justified, the probability is that he would fail 
to produce the impression he desired. In point of fact, almost 
all theists who attempt such a task do so fail more or less. 
For do we not rise from the perusal of every new statement of 
the theistic argument with a feeling of disappointment, asking 
ourselves, Is that all that can be said in support of a faith so 
dear? What then? Must we tone down our faith to corre- 
spond with the strength or weakness of the argument; and, 
having begun our study of such a work as the one under 
review— believers, end by becoming doubters? It is to be hoped 
that this is not required of us, else the fewer lectures on theism 
we read the better. Rather should we learn to put less confi- 
dence in “ proofs” of the being of a God, and seek to cultivate 
that moral condition to which God’s existence is self-evident, 
that purity of heart which sees God. 

The Messrs. Clark have rendered a great service to the 
cause of Theism by publishing in English the valuable work 
of M. Janet on Final Causes, the most important contribution 
to apologetic in recent times. One outstanding merit of this 
work is that in it the two questions as to the fact of “ finality” 
and the ultimate cause of “ finality,” are broadly distinguished. 
The author does not make his argument easy for himself by 
treating as an axiom the familiar proposition “design implies a 
designer,” translated by Mr. Conder into the unfamiliar and 
somewhat stilted formula, “Purpose is the autograph of mind.” 
He does not summarily dispose of the objections of Kant and 
other modern philosophers to the teleological argument, and of 
their manner of viewing the rational order of the universe on 
which that argument is based, by pronouncing their criticisms 
frivolous, and their ideas absurd, unthinkable, and so forth. 
He seems to have felt that it was no use writing a book on 
such a subject at all nowadays unless one were prepared seri- 
ously to deal with the modern phases of thought thereon, to 
try to understand them, and to discover the truth as well as 
the error that might be in them. This feeling has determined 
the method of his work, and gives to it its exceptional value 
as one of the first attempts on the part of modern Theism to 
grapple earnestly with the Pantheistic theory of the universe, 
and to adjust the Theistic argument to the present state not 
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‘only of science but of philosophy. The method pursued 


is to discuss first the question of fact : Is there such a thing as 
finality in the world? and then in a second book to consider 
the question, What is its first cause? The following sentences 
will familiarise the reader with the import and scope of this 
distinction : “1t is objected that it is not allowable to pass by 
way of analogy from the industry of man to that of nature ; 
that we have no reason to think that nature acts in the pro- 
duction of her works as man acts in the production of those 
proper to him. Such is the objection of the Epicureans and 
of David Hume, adopted later by Kant and by all the Hegelian 
school. It is important to remark first, that this objection may 
have two senses, and serve to establish two very different con- 
clusions. It can bear either against finality or against intention- 
ality. Inthe former case it would mean, as the adherents of 
absolute mechanism maintain, that there is no final cause at all 
in nature, but only consequences and results. In the latter case, 
it would signify that there may be final causes in nature, but 
that one is not bound to refer them, as one does in the case of 
human works, to an intelligent cause ; and that it is not proved 
that an acting cause cannot pursue ends unconsciously. The 
first sense is that of Epicurus, and of modern Positivism ; the 
second is that of Kant, Hegel, Schopenhauer, and all German 
philosophy. We have above very carefully distinguished these 
two problems. The question at present is only about the first 
sense ; it is about finality, not intentionality; it is not how 
the first cause acts, but whether the second causes, as they are 
given to us in experience, act for ends or not. Within these 
limits, is the analogy between the industry of man and that of 
nature legitimate? This is at present the only question before 
us.” The question of fact is discussed with all the lucidity and 
grace of style which usually characterise French writers. The 
meaning of the term jinal cause is first explained, then the fact 
that nature works for ends as if she preconceived and pre- 
ordained them is established with much felicity and variety of 
illustration, and with an abundant display of scientific know- 
ledge ; then objections are disposed of, in particular the objec- 
tion on the side of materialism that physical and final causes 
are mutually exclusive, which is clearly shown to be a mistaken 
idea. In the second part of his task, the author shows himself 
1 Pp. 86, 87. 
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as much at home in modern philosophy as in his first he reveals 
intimate acquaintance with the most recent achievements of 
science. This division of the book, in spite of all a French- 
man’s skill in exposition, is hard reading. It could not be 
otherwise, for the difficulty lies not in the logical connections 
of thoughts, but in the abstruse nature of the thoughts them- 
selves. An argument which has to deal with such views as 
those of Schopenhauer, who finds pervading all nature (not 
merely in the animal kingdom) will dissociated from mental 
representations, thoughtless determinations to accomplish such 
and such ends; or of Hartmann, who maintains that wherever 
there is will there must be representation or conception, and 
at the same time maintains that there may be representation 
without consciousness, and ascribes to every organism an un- 
conscious preconceived purpose to fulfil a certain function ; or 
of Hegel, who taught that the world is the product of thought, 
and that the reality of things is the rational element in them, but 
taught likewise that thought is separable from consciousness, that 
consciousness is a mere accessory or accident of thought—an 
argument, we say, which has to do with such strange theories 
as these cannot help being abstruse. But we recommend the 
student not to be discouraged by the abstruseness, but to read 
and read again, until his eyes have got somewhat accustomed 
to the dim region, and begin to desery the faint outlines of the 
ghostly objects which have their home there. It is certain 
that he is not likely ever to have a better chance of becoming 
acquainted with this land of darkness than under the guidance 
of this gifted author ; and it is surely worth one’s while to 
make an endeavour to master modes of thought which are 
already tolerably current, and are likely to become more so, 
when Kantian and Hegelian systems of philosophy have been 
fully naturalised in our British seats of learning. Ordinary 
minds may rest content with reproductions of Paley in modern 
dress, but those who desire fully to know, so as to be able to in- 
fluence, their age, must leave such writers as Flint and Conder 
and go to school to such higher teachers as the gifted author 
of Final Causes. 

One cannot read The Realistic Assumptions of Modern Science 
Examined without a feeling of regret that one so well able to 
defend the cause of faith against materialistic unbelief as its 
author, should have been cut off at the early age of forty-two. 
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This is a book of high-class character, which cannot fail to 
command general attention and to influence the currents of 
thought on the subject of which it treats. It may be said to 
be in effect a reductio ad absurdum of the mechanical theory 
of the universe which undertakes to account for all phenomena, 
physical and psychological, by matter and motion. By an 
elaborate and exhaustive course of argument the writer shows 
not only that it is not possible for science to explain the con- 
nection between brain changes and thought, or to combine 
movements and thoughts in one scheme, but that science can- 
not consistently take any cognisance of facts of consciousness 
at all. For mechanical science, thoughts, feelings, purposes 
ought to be non-existent ; for all the nerve changes and physical 
movements would take place exactly the same if they were 
not present, so that there is no scientific ground for believing 
in their existence. Particularly striking and interesting is the 
application made of the argument to the question as to the 
existence of a Divine designer, author of the order apparent in 
the world. Men of science undertake to account for the order 
and adaptation everywhere observable by purely mechanical 
causes, so as to supersede the necessity of an intelligent author 
of the kosmos. Mr. Herbert points out that for precisely simi- 
lar reasons the men of science ought to deny the existence of 
human purpose, inasmuch as from their point of view the 
will cannot be regarded as a source of physical movement, 
The following extract will set his view sufficiently before our 
readers: “The question seems to be reduced to the following 
alternatives : If, accepting the guidance of physical science, we 
deny that design and intelligence produce the countless adapta- 
tions of external nature, it is not competent to us to regard as 
purposive any of the actions of men, but we must hold them to 
be as purely automatic, unintelligent, and unconscious, as the 
changes of a plantand the movement of a star. While ifwe admit 
that intelligence and purpose have any part in the actions of 
men, who are integral members of the material system, we set 
aside all the scientific arguments against the operations of in- 
telligence elsewhere, and acknowledge its compatibility with 
physical causation. The proper choice to make in presence of 
these alternatives is obvious. Purpose and intelligence are 
nowhere to be found in the material universe, scientifically con- 
sidered, There is no more evidence of them, or room for them, 
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among the productions of human skill, than among the con- 
trivances of external nature. This conclusion of the scientist 
seems unquestionable, and he must be challenged to abide by 
it in all cases, and at all costs, though it prohibits him from 
recognising a single fact of consciousness.” The conclusion of 
the whole argument is that we are necessitated to draw tran- 
scendental inferences, that such inferences are indispensable, 
though unproveable, and that by such necessary inferences we 
get at once an external cause of sensation, a permanent ego, 
and a living personal God. 

The next book in our series by Bawmstark is the second 
volume of a work on Christian Apologetic, based on an anthro- 
pological foundation, of which the first was published a few 
years ago. This work, when complete, promises to be a useful 
contribution, from a fresh point of view, to the literature of 
Apologetic by an author who, though not orthodox perhaps in 
the narrow sectional sense of the term, is a sincere believer, and 
defender of all the great articles of the Catholic Faith. The 
volumes which have appeared, are written in a plain, intelligible 
style, more Scotch than German, the chief mental qualities 
displayed being good sense, sound judgment, and a constant 
regard to the great practical interests of morality and religion. 
The idea of the work is to take man, his nature and his needs, for 
the starting-point, and to show that Christianity corresponds 
perfectly to the religious constitution and the religious wants 
of human nature, the positive argument to be confirmed by a 
negative one directed to show that no other religion save 
Christianity satisfies the needs of humanity. The course of 
the argument is this:—In the first place, in opposition to 
materialism aud pantheism, the religious constitution of man 
is demonstrated, and it is pointed out how far the religious 
capacity extends, and where its development without revela- 
tion has its limits. Next, the extra-Christian religions are dealt 
with, with a view to ascertain how far they fail to satisfy man’s 
religious needs. These form the topics of the first volume. 
The present volume has for its main object to set forth Chris- 
tianity as the confirmation of natural religion, and with this 
view the author discusses in succession the religious disposition 
of man, the ethic of Christianity, the metaphysical presup- 
positions of Christianity—the Being of God, his attributes, 


1 Pp. 224, 225. 
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and his relation to the world. On all these subjects, many 
suggestive and instructive observations are made. Among 
other topics, the cosmological and ontological proofs of the 
existence of God are discussed, the opinion being pronounced 
regarding both that they are utterly valueless. Specially 
interesting are the discussions on the knowableness of God, 
and the true nature of the Absolute. In asserting that God 
can be known, the author maintains that we may have a 
Begriff (conception) of an object of which we can form no 
Vorstellung (mental picture, representation), the purpose of the 
distinction being to repel the agnostic objection, How can you 
know a being of whom you can form no clear mental repre- 
sentation? The Absolute he regards, not as a mere idea to 
which no real being belongs, but as a real existence revealing 
itself in the human spirit. He approves in general the view 
of Schopenhauer that W7// is the Absolute, finding fault with 
this only in that philosopher’s theory, that his Absolute is not 
Another forming the ground of all phenomena, but a mere 
abstraction and generalisation from all individual human 
wills. The true Absolute, according to our author, is to be 
found in the universal Will-norm revealed in our own con- 
science, through which we rise up to the knowledge of an 
absolute, ethical personality, who is the eternal cause and 
Lord of all. 

Canon Row’s Bampton Lectures for 1877 is, after M. 
Janet’s work, the most important contribution to apologetic 
literature within the last two years. Unlike many courses of 
lectures on apologetic themes, this series does not content 
itself with merely dressing up old arguments in new clothes, 
but looks at the whole subject with a fresh eye, and aims at 
original treatment. The very title of the course reveals the 
author’s desire to leave the beaten track. And the title is not 
a vain pretence awakening expectation doomed to disappoint- 
ment; it is justified by the contents of this volume, which are 
really of a very different character from what one usually finds 
in English books of evidences. The difference concentrates 
itself around two points: the conception of Christianity, and 
the value to be attached to miracles. The old English school 
of apologists conceived of Christianity as consisting in a body 
of mysterious doctrines, and of miracles as acts wrought by 
those who taught these doctrines, expressly with a view to 
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attest their message as from God. Even the late Dr. Mozley 
belonged to this school, and shared its way of thinking, a fact 
of which the author of Supernatural Religion has taken full 
advantage. Canon Row, on the other hand, conceives of the 
essence of the Christian revelation as consisting, not in a body 
of formulated dogmatic truth, but in a personal history. The 
miracles of Christ are for him not signs annexed to a revela- 
tion by way of proofs, but part of the manifestation which 
Jesus Christ made of himself in word and in deed, as one 
who dwelt among men on earth “full of grace and truth.” 
The grand miracle of transcendent importance, evidentially, in 
our author’s view, was the moral miracle exhibited in Christ 
himself, the absolute originality of his teaching, the sinless 
perfection of his character, which constituted a true breach in 
that continuity of the world which naturalism holds to be 
inviolable. The principle of the argument in the author’s own 
words is:—If Jesus Christ was a manifestation of the divine 
in the sphere of the human, then his entire work and teaching 
ought to manifest a breadth and depth which has been pos- 
sessed by no other man—one which is absolutely unique—in 
fact his entire character, and not merely those actions which 
are commonly called miraculous, ought to be instinct with the 
presence of the divine. The details of the argument consist 
in an appeal to the superhuman action of Christ verified in the 
history of the past and the facts of the present, to the contrast 
between the teaching of Christianity and that of the wisest 
philosophers pursued into several particulars, and to the evi- 
dences of the historical reality of Christ’s character as depicted 
in the Gospels supplied by the unity of the delineation, by the 
writings of the early fathers, and by the Pauline Epistles. 
The argument is at once legitimate in form, and most important 
in its nature, and the author has done good service in unfold- 
ing it. Not that wethink that he has by any means exhausted 
the theme, or that he has duly considered all that Naturalism 
has to say thereon. He ought to have paid far more attention 
to Baur's attempt to exhibit Christianity as the natural pro- 
duct of the intellectual, social, and political influences of the 
time ; as deriving its spirituality from Greek philosophy, its 
universalism from the world-wide dominion of Rome, its view 
of life from the Essenes, and its interpretation of the Old 
Testament from the Alexandrian Jewish philosophy. Here 
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again we have to complain of that insularity which so often 
characterises British thought, that neglect to take due account 
of formidable phases of unbelieving thought outside our island, 
with the inevitable consequence that readers who happen to 
be acquainted with these are left unsatisfied, and the Christian 
cause is not so effectively and conclusively defended as it 
might have been. The two last lectures are devoted to the 
vital topics of the resurrection of Christ, and the popular 
theories of Inspiration—their relation to scientific thought. 
We cannot go into what our author says on these two subjects. 
Suffice it to state, that in the former of the two lectures, the 
lecturer discusses with sagacity the various unbelieving 
hypotheses invented to get rid of the resurrection, with the 
exception of Keim’s, of whom, so far as we have observed, no 
notice is taken; and that in the latter he shows himself a true 
disciple of Butler and of the inductive philosophy, averse to 
a priort theorisings, and bent upon ascertaining facts, and 
content to hold a doctrine of Scripture in aceordanee with 
these. 

It was not to be expected that a course of lectures on 
apologetic aud kindred topics, written and delivered to students 
nearly forty years ago, however gifted their author might be, 
could be of much value at the present time. With respect 
amounting to veneration for an old teaeher, we are constrained 
to apply this observation to Theological Lectures, by the late 
William Cunningham, D.D., Principal and Professor of Church 
History, New College, Edinburgh. Whether this work should 
ever have been published may be a matter of question, but 
certain it is, it should have been published long ago, or not at all. 
We presume it owes its appearance to supposed bearings on 
present controversies within the church of which the author 
was a distinguished ornament,—a motive for publication with 
which the outside world have no concern, and which to many 
within the pale may appear to degrade the work into the 
position of a controversial pamphlet. The editor apologises 
for the issuing of a body of class lectures, which was probably 
never intended to be seen by the general public, by the 
remark that Euclid’s Elements, and Bacon’s Novum Organum, 
and Butler’s Analogy are never out of date; which remark he 
ventures to think “will prove to be applicable to Cun- 
ningham’s Lectures.” We can hardly believe he is serious 
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in uttering a sentiment which must appear altogether extra- 
vagant to every dispassionate mind. For class purposes at the 
time when, and in the circumstances amid which, they were 
delivered, these lectures are good, and worthy of their author. 
3ut as a book for the general public, they are of no import- 
ance. The very miscellaneous character of the topics suffices 
to prove this. The lectures are not on any one subject, such 
as the evidences of natural and revealed religion, but on a 
number of subjects very loosely connected together, having 
little other connection, indeed, except that they were all subjects 
on which the professor deemed it desirable to speak to students 
in the initial part of their course ; including Natural Theology, 
Evidences of Christianity, Inspiration of Scripture, the Rule 
of Faith, Tradition, Textual Criticism, the Right of Private 
Judgment. On every one of these topics wise words are 
spoken, and useful advice is given; and it is evident to 
every one that Dr. Cunningham was an able man, a learned 
theologian, and a faithful conscientious servant of the church 
in the responsible post in which she had placed him. But 
it was not necessary to publish a book to make these familiar 
facts known. How purely formal and directive, and how 
unfitted (and unintended) to take a place in the permanent 
literature of apologetic the lectures are, a single instance will 
suffice to evince. In one of the lectures on the New Testament 
Canon Dr. Cunningham speaks of the antilegomena. After 
enumerating these he proceeds to remark: “In regard to 
several of these, and especially the Epistle to the Hebrews 
and the Apocalypse, there are special peculiarities respecting 
their history and reception with which you ought to make 
yourselves acquainted, but into which we cannot enter.”? 
Many passages of the same kind occur in the volume, having 
for the student, educationally, doubtless much value, but for 
the public none. On the whole we can only concur in the 
general opinion already expressed by many reviewers that the 
publication of this volume, however well intended by the 
promoters, was a regrettable mistake. 

The next two volumes in our list we refer to here, because of 
the connection of their subject with portions of the two works 
last mentioned. Both deal with the important and difficult 
subject of Inspiration, but they are of very diverse value. Dr. 
1 Pp, 441, 
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Atwell’s work on the Pauline theory of Inspiration is a fresh and 
independent contribution to the discussion of the subject. It is 
not particularly well written ; it wearies the reader by iteration ; 
but the very iteration betrays a mind thinking for itself and 
anxious to make the reader understand a view which the 
writer thinks solves all difficulties. That view in brief is: 
The authors of scripture, not the Scriptures themselves, were 
inspired. The effect of inspiration was to enlighten their 
minds, so that they might understand the revelations which 
were made tothem. The inspiration and revelation together 
resulted in perfectly accurate knowledge, which naturally 
expressed itself in fittest words, which might, therefore, be said 
to be given by the Holy Ghost. The textual basis of the 
theory is the passage in Paul’s first Epistle to the Corinthians, 
chapter ii. 12, 13: “Now we have received, not the spirit 
of the world, but the Spirit which is of God; that we 
might know the things that are freely given to us of God. 
Which things also we speak, not in the words which man’s 
wisdom teacheth, but which the Holy Ghost teacheth.” 
Whether readers accept the theory or not, they need have no 
prejudice against it on the score of orthodoxy ; for the author 
believes it enables him to take as high a view of the Divine 
character of the sacred writings as the most zealous advocate 
of verbal inspiration. The other book on Inspiration, by Dr. 
Elliott of Chicago, is not an original discussion, but a mere 
compilation ; and it is a poor affair even in that capacity. It 
is really not worth speaking about, as it can be of no use 
either to those who believe in the doctrine of Inspiration 
taught, which is that of M. Gaussen, or to those who dis- 
believe it. The author in his preface tells us that he claims 
nothing original, that he has merely collected into a small 
compass matter distributed through many books, which seldom 
come under the perusal of common readers, and that the 
“treatise” is intended for such readers only. We humbly 
think that, even for common readers, a book on so solemn a 
theme should be got up with more expenditure of pains than is 
implied in a diligent use of the scissors. It is an abuse of 
words to dignify such a literary job with the respectable name 
of a “ Treatise.” 

The Baird Lecture for 1879 cannot be regarded as a 
valuable contribution to the literature of the important sub- 
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ject of which it treats. Dr. Gloag’s book contains no fresh 
thought on the subject of Prophecy in general, or of Mes- 
sianic Prophecy in particular, it fails to give an adequate 
account of recent publications which do contain fresh 
thought ; in stating the Messianic argument in support of the 
claims of Jesus to be the Christ, it keeps entirely to the old 
lines, and the familiar train of reasoning is not relieved by 
any attractions of style. The author is scarcely entitled even 
to the credit of stating clearly and forcibly the old argument. 
There is, for example, a great lack of logical precision and 
firmness in his mode of handling “secondary” prophecies. 
Having referred to the view of Bishop Marsh, which is to the 
effect that secondary Messianic prophecies are known to be 
such only from the testimony of Christ and his apostles, and 
that, consequently, to use them as evidences of the Messiah- 
ship of Jesus would be to reason in a circle, the author offers 
the following criticisms thereon: First, Dr. Marsh’s view 
involves an unwarrantable abstraction of the evangelical 
element from the Old Testament, because it virtually forbids 
us to regard any Old Testament passages as Messianic which 
are not cited as such in the New Testament, while there are 
many passages not so cited which, though partially fulfilled in 
Jewish history, evidently receive a much more complete ful- 
filment in the life of Jesus. Second, the view in question 
unnecessarily weakens the argument in favour of the Messiah- 
ship of Jesus Christ drawn from the secondary Messianic 
prophecies. In support of this remark it is alleged that 
“many of those so-called secondary prophecies are so evidently 
Messianic that we cannot doubt that they were intended to be 
so by the Spirit of God. Expressions are used wholly in- 
applicable to any but the Messiah: so much so that they 
almost cease to be secondary and become primary prophecies.” 
But surely this is an irrelevant statement as against Marsh’s 
theory. The theory is that you can make no direct use of 
secondary prophecies to prove that Jesus was the Christ, and 
Dr. Gloag, by way of objection, tells us that some of the 
so-called secondary prophecies might, with good reason, be 
considered primary." That may be so, but in that case, of 
course the theory does not apply to them. There are two 
questions to be considered : first, which of the prophecies are 
1P, 178. ° 
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secondary ? and, next, what use can you make in the Messianic 
argument of such prophecies? Instead of offering such weak 
criticism on the views of Bishop Marsh, Dr. Gloag would have 
been better employed in considering the question whether the 
distinction between primary and secondary prophecies be not 
an unstable and artificial one, and whether it is wise to lay 
much stress on the validity of the distinction. The hypothesis 
underlying the distinction is, that there are certain prophecies 
which refer to Christ alone, and certain others which refer to 
him only in the second place, yet, at the same time, pre-emi- 
nently ; and the method of the argument based on the dis- 
tinction is to put in the forefront those remarkable predictions 
which have an exclusive Messianic reference, and touse the 
secondary prophecies only as confirmatory evidence of the 
thesis already established by the other class that Jesus is the 
Christ. This is the method pursued by Dr. Gloag in his 
lectures. He first enumerates certain prophecies which he 
regards as exclusively Messianic—including among these the 
prophecy of Shiloh, the Prophet like to Moses, the Mighty 
God, the Servant of Jehovah, the Seventy Weeks, Bethlehem- 
Ephratah, the Triumphant Messiah (Zech. ix. 9), the Pierced 
Messiah, the Angel of the Covenant; then in a subsequent 
lecture he proceeds to prove that all these prophecies were ful- 
filled in the Person and history of Jesus of Nazareth. This may 
be said to be the substance of his argument, for he seems at a 
loss to know what argumentative use to make of the secondary 
prophecies, his observations on these amounting to this: a 
good many of the secondary prophecies are almost primary, 
but some of them are really secondary, and of such no use can 
be made in an argument with unbelievers in the inspiration of 
Christ, as they can be recognised as prophecies only by those 
who already believe in Christ. It is evident that on this 
method of dealing with the subject the whole force of the 
argument turns on the reality and the number of the primary 
Messianic prophecies, and it becomes the interest of the 
apologist to multiply these as much as possible, to set his face 
resolutely against the historical exegesis of the prophetical 
writings, and to contend strenuously for the exclusive claims 
of that meaning which we have learned to put on them 
in the light of New Testament fulfilment. It may gravely 
be questioned whether it were not wiser to endeavour to 
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make the argument as independent as possible of the dis- 
tinction between primary and secondary prophecies, and to 
construct it so as to leave ample room for the historical 
interpretation of the prophetic writings. For it so happens that 
not only unbelievers, but some believing theologians, such as 
Riehm, hold the opinion that every one of the special predic- 
tions supposed to be primarily and exclusively Messianic, had 
a reference to some historical event nearer the prophet’s time. 
Of course, believing theologians in accepting or maintaining 
this position do not mean to deny that such predictions had a 
divinely-intended reference to Jesus Christ. They recognise 
a double sense in such prophecies, a historical one, and one 
which they receive in the light of the New Testament fulfil- 
ment. But this view is the effect not the ground of their faith. 
Having satisfied themselves on other grounds that in Jesus the 
prophecies are fulfilled, they are prepared to recognise a 
divinely-ordered teleology immanent in all prophetic utterances, 
a teleology of which, to a great extent, the prophets them- 
selves were unconscious. What influences their minds most 
in the prophetic argument is not the remarkable special pre- 
dictions on which popular statements lay chief stress, such as 
those referring to Shiloh or to the birthplace of Messiah. 
These they regard and treat rather as “ finger-posts directing 
to the deeper and more essential connection between prophecy 
and fulfilment, external halting-places which come to the help 
of the yet weak understanding, and which should awaken 
attention to the fulfilment of prophecy, and stimulate to more 
searching inquiry respecting the link which unites the two.' 
Not on such special predictions do they lay the emphasis, but 
on a truth whose force it demands spiritual insight to appre- 
ciate, viz., that in Christ, Old Testament ideals are gathered up 
into a centre, and in the highest, best, absolute sense realised. 
Christ and Christianity are for them the flower and fruit of 
ancient prophecy. The prophets in glowing language spoke 
of a king and a kingdom divine in dignity, beneficent in influ- 
ence ; of a more spiritual religion, and a more gracious coven- 
ant-relation of God to men, of an extension of the blessings of 
this covenant to all nations, of a servant of God through whose 
prophetic work the Gentiles should be brought to the know- 
ledge of the true God. They open their New Testaments, and 
.they find there One who preaches the advent of a divine king- 
1 Riehm, Messianic Prophecy, p. 223. 
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dom, and who announces himself as its King; they find that 
this kingdom, as described by its king and herald, is charac- 
terised by two outstanding features, spirituality and univer- 
sality. The qualifications for admission are not political, but 
ethical, and the gates are open to all in any nation who possess 
these. They find that this kingdom is too good, too 
ethereal, too heavenly, to be welcomed by the world. Its 
Prophet and King has cause to complain, “ Who hath 
believed our report ?” and is evil-entreated of his generation, 
and at last led as a lamb to the slaughter, and by the patient 
endurance of such indignities becomes the Priest as well as the 
Prophet and King of the new kingdom, giving his life a sacri- 
fice for the many, and so gaining the power to draw all men 
unto him, and to make the millions of mankind his devoted 
subjects. Observing this striking correspondence they are 
constrained to admit that the testimony of Jesus is the spirit 
of prophecy, in a sense not recognised by naturalism: in the 
sense of a Divine Purpose dimly foreshadowed by the utter- 
ances of ancient prophets. Then when they have accepted 
this fundamental position they bring it to the interpretation of 
other prophetic passages, to which they are not inclined to attach 
much argumentative value in the controversy between natural- 
ism and supernaturalism. Believing Jesus to be the realisa- 
tion of all the Old Testament ideals, their sense of the ex- 
tent to which the testimony of Jesus is the spirit of prophecy 
becomes deepened. The spirit of prophecy means, to begin 
with, the best things in the prophetic writings ; the cream of 
prophecy, the eloquent passages which contain an anticipation 
of Christianity, those relating to the new covenant, the ex- 
tension of the true religion to all nations, the mission of the 
servant of God as the inaugurator of the new era, and his 
sufferings in connection therewith. But at length it comes 
to mean much more than this: even the soul animating the 
prophetic oracles from beginning to end, not merely the flower 
but the sap which pervades the whole plant, not merely a few 
outstanding passages, but a multitude of texts of whose re- 
ference to Christ and Christianity it is impossible to convince 
unbelievers in Christ. The whole Old Testament comes to 
be regarded as an organism of which Christ is the final 
cause. It is no longer incredible that special predictions for 
which proximate non-Messianic fulfilments can be found, 
may still have a reference to Christ, or that experiences of Old 
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Testament saints like David, as portrayed in such a Psalm 
as the 22d, should be prophetic foreshadowings of the expe- 
riences of the Son of Man, who came to seek the lost. If 
once we accept the doctrine that in Christ was fulfilled a 
grand redemptive purpose of God, towards the realisation of 
which all previous history was a preparation, we cannot have 
any great difficulty in believing that a divine teleology was 
immanent in all the more outstanding features of Israel’s 
history, in her religious services, in the lives of her best 
kings, such as David, in the utterances of her prophets, even 
in those which were meant by the prophets themselves to 
refer to events or circumstances connected with their own 
time. Typical meanings of ritual institutions, and double 
senses of prophecies, are very mysterious things, doubtless, 
and in the hands of unwise interpreters may easily degenerate 
into the magical and absurd; but the radical objection of 
unbelief after all is not to these, but to what they presup- 
pose,—a divine purpose of grace cherished from the first, 
never lost sight of, gradually evolved in the course of the 
ages, and finally fulfilled in Jesus Christ. On the hypothesis 
of such a divine purpose the whole phenomena of Old Tes- 
tament Scripture become intelligible and mutually consist- 
ent ; in absence of such a hypothesis they are a riddle. It 
does seem strange that there should be so many special pro- 
phecies to which events in Christ’s life correspond, if the 
correspondence was purely accidental ; on the other hand, such 
a correspondence is not surprising, if Christ was really the end 
of the Law and the Prophets, any more than it is strange that a 
minute correspondence subsists between the structure of an 
organism and its environment, or between the features of a son 
and those of his father. Nor does the assumption of an in- 
tended divine reference of a particular prediction to Christ 
shut us out from a historical interpretation of the prediction 
distinct from the Messianic. Thus, to take an instance, while 
recognising, in the light of fulfilment, a divinely-intended 
reference to Jesus Christ in the prophecy of Micah, concerning 
a ruler who should go forth from Bethlehem, we may with 
Riehm, if convinced by his exegesis, understand the prophecy 
as signifying for him who uttered it merely this: that the king- 
dom of the house of David, after it had sunk to the lowest 
condition through the judgments of God, would be raised to the 
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highest glory, and thus a second time a deliverer should go 
forth from the little insignificant Bethlehem,—the emphasis 
lying not on the mere literal forthgoing from Bethlehem, but 
on the general truth that the kingdom of Judah should be re- 
vived. We do not bind ourselves to all the exegetical and cri- 
tical opinions of the theologian just referred to, but we certainly 
do think that it is in the general line of the train of thought 
above sketched that the Messianic argument must henceforth 
run, if it is to have much weight with the men of this genera- 
tion. The wise method of argument is not to begin with the 
remarkable special predictions, but rather to begin at the 
other end, with the great general comprehensive oracles ; and, 
having found in these a foundation for the belief that Jesus is 
the Christ, to proceed from faith to a higher and stronger 
measure of faith which finds Christ in the Old Testament to 
an extent at first deemed incredible, not here and there, but 
almost everywhere. 

We are not more than half through our list, and our space 
is nearly exhausted. But the remaining books form a miscel- 
laneous collection belonging to what we may call the Minor 
Apologetics, and do not call for lengthened remarks. They 
are of very unequal value, some though small in bulk being 
intrinsically good and useful, others worthless or mischievous. 
The sample of Joseph Cook the Boston lecturer, contained in 
the volume before us, may be regarded as*a fair one. The 
opinion expressed by Mr. Melville in his prefatory note may 
be accepted as just. He thinks that the lectures on Biology 
appeal more strongly to British readers than the companion 
volumes on T'ranscendentalism and Orthodoxy. “For one that 
knows of Theodore Parker and the views of the sceptical school 
in Ameriea to which he belongs, we have hundreds here who 
are studying the writings of Darwin, Huxley, and Tyndall, and 
no one who is interested in the momentous questions raised by 
them can fail to be the better for the fresh breeze which Mr. 
Cook sends in upon their limited one-sided view.” Mr. Mel- 
ville adds: “So far as we have been able to discover, Mr. 
Cook’s lectures have not met with much hostile criticism that 
is of any weight. No one has impugned his facts, or found 
fault with the use he makes of his opponents’ words.” At 
this time of day it is quite unnecessary to give our readers 


any idea of Mr. Cook’s mental and literary characteristics. 
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All have read some of his lectures and have formed their own 
estimate. : 

The author of The Problem of Problems and its various 
Solutions tells us that he was once an unbeliever, and claims 
for his book special interest on that ground. Since his con- 
version to faith he has been a good deal occupied in lectur- 
ing on the burning questions of Apologetics, and the book 
bears traces of the style best suited to the lecture-room. It is 
evidently the work of a clever earnest man who has thought 
and read a good deal on Atheism, Darwinism and Theism ; but 
it can scarcely be regarded as a contribution of first-rate 
importance to the discussion of these topics. 

Proteus and Amadeus, being a discussion of the same class 
of questions as those treated of by Mr. Braden in the form of 
a correspondence between two friends—one a believer, the 
other a sceptic—is a very readable book. Some points are 
well put, but no topic is very thoroughly discussed. The 
literary form, while favourable to the enjoyableness of the 
work, is not so conducive to its argumentative effectiveness. 
Our feeling at the time we read it was that Proteus was too 
easily convinced, and gave in too soon—apparently when it 
was convenient to the author that the book should come to 
an end. 

The Natural History of Atheism, like all the literary efforts 
of its gifted author, is at once instructive and amusing. The 
book cannot make any pretensions to exhaustive treatment of 
its important theme, but it contains many wise thoughts 
thereon. We were specially struck and pleased with the title 
of the last chapter: The Atheism of Reaction. It is always an 
advantage to the cause of faith when a writer, while arguing 
against unbelief, is able to speak genially and sympathetically 
of unbelievers themselves, tracing their mental attitude towards 
religion not to base motives, but rather to a perverted one- 
sided nobleness. The mere use of the phrase, Atheism of 
Reaction, shows that Professor Blackie is capable of such 
generous treatment of antagonists. The suggestion implied in 
the phrase, that there may be a virtuous atheism which consists 
essentially in a moral reaction against a degenerate religion, is 
both true and important, and admits of extensive illustration. 
Buddhism for example, in its original form, may be regarded 
as a virtuous atheism of reaction. 
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We do not profess to be able to form a critical estimate of 
such a book as that of Dr. Dawson on The Origin of the World 
according to Revelation and Science, being far enough from 
possessing an expert’s knowledge of geology; but we have 
found it rather heavy reading, and occasionally, as we perused 
its pages, we were conscious of an impression being produced 
on our mind of something like special pleading. It is possible 
however that men better qualified by their knowledge of the 
subject to appreciate it may learn more from the volume than 
we have done. 

Faith and Philosophy is another work hailing from America. 
The volume consists of a series of essays and discourses, the 
first, after the usual fashion, giving its title to the whole. The 
essays, judged by the first example, are intelligent, well written 
and readable, but of no special importance. 

The little book by Mr. Cooper on Evolution, the Stone Book, 
and the Mosaic Record of Creation supplies excellent specimens 
of popular lectures on current questions by a man who was 
also once on the other side, and now, with a good deal of 
mental vigour, insight, and force of character, preaches the 
faith he formerly destroyed. 

We are sorry we cannot speak a favourable word of the 
Battle of Unbelief by our old college comrade Mr. Carlyle. 
The book is not at all what we should have expected from 
him. We should have looked for liberality of sentiment, 
philosophic breadth, a capacity to distinguish between the 
essential and the non-essential, and superiority to ignorant 
prejudice. What we find is feeble dogmatism, and the most 
mischievous habit of making all the author’s personal opinions 
of the essence of the controversy between Christianity and 
unbelief. As a sample of the latter vice we may mention that 
the writer broadly hints that the only real reason for assigning 
the second portion of Isaiah to the period of the Captivity is 
that those who do so hold a philosophy which denies the 
possibility of the miraculous. Surely, whatever views one 
may have on this question of date and authorship, it is folly to 
attach to it the importance of a question involving the very 
foundations of the faith! What do we lose, supposing we con- 
cede the point as to the later date of the second part of Isaiah ? 
Simply one argument for the supernatural character of prophecy 
based on the special prediction of Cyrus. 
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Reasons of Unbelief, if not of great value in other respects, 
has at least the merit of fairness, candour, and generosity in 
the treatment of opponents. The author makes an honest and 
praiseworthy attempt to find out what it is in the Christian 
religion that causes many, not influenced by indifference or an 
evil heart, to turn away from it. He recognises that not a few 
unbelievers are wrought on by considerations which have arisen 
from reflection and inquiry, which can be stated with logical 
distinctness, and which, on these and other accounts, should be 
treated with respect. The purpose of the volume is to ascer- 
tain what these considerations are, and to remove the stumbling 
blocks which they put in the way of faith. 

The Mystery of Miracles, like the other work by the same 
author, The Supernatural in Nature, is of exceptionally high 
character. What we value it for is not so much its reasoning, 
or the acquaintance with science it reveals, but its inspiration. 
The author is a poet, and he lends his reader wings with which 
he is enabled to soar above a mechanical view of the world into 
a loftier region in which to believe in the miraculous is easy. 
We were reminded, while reading the book, of Thomas Carlyle 
and Horace Bushnell. Of the former when in Sartor Resartus 
he discourses of Natural Supernaturalism, and of the latter 
when in his striking book on Nature and the Supernatural he 
teaches us to regard all nature as a system intended to be 
played upon by wills human and divine. 

Of the last book in our series, The Three Witnesses, or 
Scepticism met by Fact, we can say no more than that we 
doubt if there be much in it fitted to make an impression on 
sceptics. It seems a matter of regret that in an age of search- 
ing and thorough-going doubt such weak productions on the side 
of faith should see the light. 

ALEX. B. BRUCE. 
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ArT. VI—The Transition from Philosophy to Theology.’ 


[ may not be inappropriate simply to refer to the great loss 

which, in the course of last year, Theology and the Christian 
cause on earth have undergone through the death of the 
venerable Dr. Hodge of Princeton; also, to the circumstance 
that about the time of his death there appeared what I sup- 
pose to be the last of the posthumous volumes of the works of 
his honoured friend, our own illustrious Principal Cunningham. 
Of the course of lectures thus published, those on Inspiration 
have always been spoken of by those who heard them as pecu- 
liarly memorable in excellence. I think they are of extraordi- 
nary value as a statement and defence of the doctrine of the 
plenary divine inspiration of Scripture, by a great master at 
his best. 

By reason of the limits of this paper, there is one whole 
aspect of the subject which I have had simply to leave un- 
noticed: I refer to regeneration, spiritual illumination, as a 
subjective condition of theology, and consequently of the transi- 
tion from philosophy to theology. I take into view only the 
objective condition of a Christian theology,—positive revelation 
of God in Christ. 

Of the transition about which I proceed to speak, the most 
memorable case is that of educated heathens like Justin 
Martyr becoming Christian, or of a civilised Paganism passing 
into Christendom, in the primitive age of our religion. That 
sets the matter almost before one’s eye, and it furnishes the 
means of defining, sufficiently for the purpose now in my view. 
Theology, for that purpose, is sufficiently represented by 
the Apostles’ Creed, or any other representation of the Catholic 
doctrine of Christianity as a truly supernatural revelation of 
God in redeeming mercy to mankind. It is not necessary 
that I should lay emphasis on the characteristic articles of 
Calvinism, or of any other of the schools of Christendom. 

Philosophy, when that memorable transition took place, was 
generally the culture and the knowledge, whatever that might 


1 Inaugural Lecture, delivered in the New College, Edinburgh, 6th Nov. 
1878. 
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amount to, which was attainable in the schools, or in the way 
of liberal studies, apart from religion. It is now represented 
by the Arts curriculum in our Universities. In that curricu- 
lum hitherto, philosophy proper— logic, metaphysics, and ethics 
—has been recognised as more than the central part ; so that, 
on the principle of denominatio fit a majori, the arts curriculum 
has been spoken of as the philosophical curriculum. The 
scientific side of the course has been regarded as an adjunct, 
subsidiary to the purpose achieved mainly through the philo- 
sophical, which is liberal culture, awakening and discipline of 
the mind. So of languages and criticism. Though our churches 
have valued these as serving for professional purposes to future 
ministers—Greek, for instance, as the proper key to Holy 
Scripture—and Latin, as the mother tongue of scientific theo- 
logy ;—what has been in view as the end is liberal culture of 
the whole mind, and the means mainly relied on has been dis- 
tinctively philosophical study. Some recent suggestions about 
a merely scientific course, or a merely linguistic and zsthetic 
course, as qualifying for an M.A. degree, or being an adequate 
means of liberal University education, are fitted to make those 
who duly appreciate the present curriculum wonder, “stare 
and gasp.” Long may the arts curriculum of our national 
Universities deserve to be referred to as showing what is meant 
by philosophy as a discipline and an attainment ! 

This discussion about University education leads up to another 
view of the transition from philosophy to theology. The Scot- 
tish Churches have made statutory the transition, formal and 
express, as a vital part of the training of young men for the 
ministry. They will have no one licensed to preach who has 
not previously undergone a theological curriculum of studies 
in the Halls; and they will allow no one to enter the Hall as 
a regular student who has not passed through an arts curricu- 
lum distinctively philosophical. There, then, is the transition 
from philosophy to theology prescribed by law. It is true that 
in some cases the law may be obeyed only in form. One 
student may leave the University without anything perceptible 
of philosophical culture or attainment. Another may leave 
the Hall with little or nothing of real theological culture or 
attainment. Thus the transition may not be a reality in this 
or that case: either because the student has not philosophy to 
begin with ; or because he does not come to have theology to 
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end with; or both. But what we now look to is the ideal in 
the mind of the churches as represented by their law. And 
looking to this we see that the transition from philosophy to 
theology ought in their judgment to have place in the forma- 
tive process of preparation for the Christian ministry. 

Seeing this, we understand that the process observable at 
the outset of the Church’s career, when civilised Pagan peoples 
were passing within her pale, is by her regarded not as one 
that ought to have place at the outset alone, but as one that 
ought to be repeated in every generation, at least in the case 
of her ministers. And this leads on to a further observation. 
In the view of our Scottish Churches the Christian ministry is 
not a priestly caste. The minister is simply that one of the 
brethren who is set apart to minister. His qualifications, 
excepting perhaps some technical furniture, are in substance 
only qualifications that ought to be possessed by the other 
brethren, according to their ability and opportunity. Conse- 
quently, whatever process has place as vitally and fundament- 
ally important in the education of a Christian minister, ought 
to have place also in the formation of a maturely-formed 
Christian man. Hence,in the experience of ordinary members 
of the Church there ought to be something equivalent to that 
transition, from philosophy to theology, which by law is made 
express and formal in the experience of ministers. 

For the theology at least the Churches make full provision 
in the case of ordinary members. Although these should not 
attend the divinity hall, they have a life-long course of theo- 
logical instruction from those who have attended the hall; and 
they are encouraged and exhorted to private study of the 
Scriptures, and of uninspired writings, in order, among other 
things, to ever-growing attainment in the knowledge of Chris- 
tian truth. And the process is far from being without results. 
It is only a Pharisee or a scribe that will say of our Christian 
people : “ This people, which knoweth not the law, is cursed.” 
Theologically at least we have no degraded caste of Bavavaos. 
Not a few of our ordinary church members are theologians 
even according to the requirements of the schools. Many of 
them, not expert in technicalities, yet have full and clear 
knowledge of Christian truth, theoretically as well as experi- 
mentally. And the whole body of them is pervaded with 
that substance of truth which is articulately apprehended in 
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the mind of their ministers, and of other leading representative 
men. 

For now consider another process that has taken place, and 
is continuously taking place, partly through the ministry, 
formal or informal, of those representative leaders, in the mind 
of the Christian community as a whole. I have spoken of a 
substance or sum of Christian truth. There is a body of 
Christian truth which, though not always distinctly appre- 
hended, has been effectively in possession of the mind of the 
Church ever since she first began to be on earth. That body 
of truth ever serves to the Christian community as an element 
and aliment of life and health. Her detailed articulations of 
doctrine have ordinarily been the result of a natural effort, on 
the part of life or health,—‘soundness,’—for the expulsion 
of some alien element, of untruth—which is unsoundness— 
that has invaded her from without or from within, and 
threatened her life er health in the truth. Observe in the 
Pastoral Epistles how often the changes are rung upon the 
idea of “soundness” or health, prosperous life, in connection 
with doctrine or truth express. The effort—it may be the 
instinctive effort—of life to express truth in order to expulsion 
of untruth which breeds disease and death, is what has 
ordinarily occasioned the articulation of detailed doctrines by 
the Churches. And that effort, once made on a grand scale 
on critical occasions in the history of Christian thought by the 
Church as a whole, not only has left a clear gain, of ability 
and attainment, for the whole Church of following times, but 
in detail is being continuously repeated in substance by her 
individual members from generation to generation. They thus, 
perhaps unconsciously, resume the past, the process as well as 
the result. It cannot be otherwise. For the process goes on 
repeating itself in the minds of those representative leaders 
whose sermons or conversations they hear, and whose books 
they read. So then the Christian people do undergo at least one 
part of the transition I have spoken of—to theology, whether 
from philosophy or not. A rightly constituted Christian 
people is a nation of theologians born and bred, whose pro- 
fessional theologians are distinguished from their brethren only 
by having had specially good opportunity of attaining to “ clear 
and distinct ideas” of those things wherein they have been 
instructed in common with the brotherhood as a whole. 
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But what of the philosophy here? In the first place, the 
philosophical course at the Universities is not for the ministry 
alone, nor only for the learned professions as a class. For 
special professional purposes it provides only by accident. 
What it properly provides for is, liberal culture of the man, 
awakening and discipline of mind. Accordingly, just in so 
far as we realise John Knox’s ideal of education, through the 
arts curriculum are sent not only the destined members of 
professions, but all young members of the community in 
whose case such a culture is attainable and desirable for 
“the Kirk and commonweal ;” all available talents are in this 
way to be looked for, and cherished, and made the most of. 
In fact, a considerable proportion of the non-professional 
community do undergo such a training, at_the University or 
elsewhere. And what copious opportunities for, and solici- 
tations to, such culture, surround every one of us in the great 
University of Life, not only through personal contact with 
technically-educated University men, but still more through 
the quickening influence of a general society and of a general 
literature, largely charged and informed with a culture truly 
philosophical. And finally, apart from such external influences, 
there is a continuous impulsion towards thought really philo- 
sophical in the conditions of the individual soul, especially as 
awakened by Christian religion. 

Hugh Miller—himself a noble example of what I have re- 
ferred to—has impressively described the civilising effect of 
our religion in thus awakening men to thought about problems 
deep and high, transcendental, metaphysical if you will. Who 
of us has not, long before he saw a University, witnessed or 
shared in the exercises of technically uncultured and unlearned 
souls about “ fate, free-will, fore-knowledge absolute”? We 
may perhaps remember that this exercise has been ascribed by 
Milton to his apostate fiends, without remembering that they 
may well have been familiar with the exercise in their first 
estate as holy angels of heaven. But what now we have to 
keep in view is the fact, that such exercise there is, perhaps 
more frequently and intensely than we imagine, among the 
technically uncultured, especially where the soul has been 
awakened religiously. A shepherd of your acquaintance, in 
course of correspondence, may, without intending it, disclose 
to you the fact that he has unconsciously been going through 
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a course of Gnostic heresies; perhaps afterwards to settle down 
into a deep-thinking elder of the Church, when he has become 
a man, and consequently put away childish things. A cottar’s 
wife, far up in a solitary Highland glen, may, without con- 
sciousness of the display, show to the passing angler, in a short 
conversation, that she has been long and profoundly exercised 
about the great problems of theodicwa, and has gone much 
further into philosophy proper than Job and his “candid friends.” 
Thus in one way or other, there is the philosophy among 
ordinary members of the Church; articulately in the minds of 
individuals, and consequently though inarticulately yet really, 
in the mind of the community as a whole. For the community 
is a whole, and the light which with clear consciousness 
dwells in one member, operates in a real sense as an informing 
light of life to the whole body. 

It is true, no doubt, that in such cases the transition from 
the philosophy to the theology is not effected in the order of 
time, with a sensible interval between the one and the other, 
as when a student passes from the arts curriculum to the 
divinity course. In truth, the formal separation in time has 
real place only in such cases as that in the history of the 
primitive Church, when educated heathens become converts to 
Christianity. Even in the case of professional theologians, in 
which there is a formal chronological separation of the philo- 
sophy from the theology, there is a real simultaneousness. The 
Christian student, when in his philosophical course, does not 
dismiss Christian truth from his mind, but is exercised by 
that truth in mind as well as heart and life. And in the case 
of the mass of church members a formal separation in time, of 
one period given to philosophy from a later period given to 
theology, is almost inconceivable, and certainly has no place. 
In fact, ordinarily, the chronological order is the opposite of that 
to which intending ministers are subjected: it is the theolo- 
gical awakening that occasions the wider questionings which 
stretch out into philosophy proper. Or, if you will regard the 
religious awakening as one complex awakening of the soul in 
all relations to what is transcendental, then the theological 
and the philosophical movements fall to be regarded as simul- 
taneous in their origin, or nearly so. 

That however does not affect the essential nature of the 
transition, nor detract from its importance. For my present 
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purpose it suffices, and it is a fact, that in whatever mind there 
are the two things, the philosophy and the theology, there there 
is or may be, there I think there ought to be, at least a logical 
order, of antecedence and consequence, like the chronological 
order, formally prescribed to the intending minister, which 
really had place at the outset of the Church’s history of 
ingathering cultivated heathens to the school of Christ. That, 
I mean, which then had place actually and extensively or pro- 
tensively, in time, ought now to have place potentially or in- 
tensively, in effect. And how that may be, and ordinarily is, 
in a well-regulated mind, I proceed to explain. 

The mind, let us suppose, first awakened perhaps to the 
special questions of theology, is further awakened to the wider 
questions of philosophy. What then is the transition effec- 
tively in effect, though only potentially or intensively in rela- 
tion to time? It does not mean importation of the dogmas 
of philosophy into theology, so as to displace, or to conceal, 
the proper matter of theology,—that given in supernatural 
revelation of God. In every age there has been a process of 
this sort, always to the detriment both of theology and of philo- 
sophy, especially of the former: one might venture to say that 
in every age the sorest calamities of theology have been occa- 
sioned by her adoption of dogmas from the then prevailing 
philosophy or science. The legitimate transition here means 
a man’s bringing to the contemplation of matters properly of 
theology that refinement which natively results from philo- 
sophical culture,—a philosophical manner of looking at every 
matter, and even of speaking of every matter, such as to give 
corresponding form to the matter in hand. This philosophical 
manner, of contemplation and representation, of research and 
exposition, may, though the philosophy be chronologically 
after the theology in origin, yet, in effect, continue through- 
out a theological lifetime to be as a logical or psychological 
antecedent, a disciplined habit of mind conditioning thought 
and even utterance, about theology as about everything else. 

It thus appears that the transition does not necessarily and 
ought not to involve abandonment of philosophy. Justin 
Martyr, when he entered the Christian Church, brought his 
philosopher's cloak along with him. So in effect do we all, 
who have had the cloak, unless we leave an important talent 
unfruitful of interest. We may not wear it ostentatiously, or 
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even openly : some of us may have it and wear it only, so to 
speak, as lining for the Geneva gown. But if we ever have 
had it, we are bound to have it and wear it always. Thus the 
theological system of the Church, while the matter of it is or 
ought to be drawn exclusively from positive revelation, is 
for its form indebted to Aristotle, and in a higher sense to 
Plato. The ideal of theological study, a philosophically trained 
and gifted mind seeking truth only in that revelation, has 
rarely been realised, perhaps not least rarely in our day, when 
multitudes are professedly Biblical in their study and philoso- 
phical in their preparation for the study. And one reason for 
the rarity is, that men really either do not attain to the philo- 
sopher’s cloak, or cease to have it and to wear it. 

That is a great loss, even where the loss might appear least 
likely to be felt. I have repeatedly spoken of a philosophical 
manner of exhibition. This cannot really be attained except 
as the outcome, the unsought reward, of a philosophical manner 
of contemplation. As is the vision, so is the prophecy. But 
some may think that a philosophical manner of exhibition is 
of doubtful advantage, at least to a public teacher of religion. 
That depends on the sort of philosophical manner. There cer- 
tainly is no real advantage derivable from a certain’philosophi- 
cal mannerism under which plain people are sometimes made to 
suffer, metaphysical speculations taking the place of dynamical 
Christian instructions ; or perhaps what is called a metaphysical 
style, what might be called hierophantic style, through which 
things are not seen but obscurely heard, “like a bee in a 
mist,” or are vaguely discerned as obscurely vast, which means 
vastly obscure. That mannerism is out of place in the Chris- 
tian chair, which has from the beginning been characterised 
by “great plainness of speech,” as becomes a religion of light 
to the world. 

The genuine philosophical manner is quite compatible with 
greatest plainness of speech. It is simply the natural manner 
of one who has undergone philosophical culture, a manner 
which arises from that culture when he speaks most plainly. 
Shallowness does not secure clearness, nor does depth neces- 
sitate obscurity. There is nothing in the world more deep nor 
more clear than the cloudless sky. Said Archbishop Usher :— 
A sciolist can speak common things so as to puzzle the 
learned} it is only the deep man that can bring high things 
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down to the apprehension of a babe. Thus Descartes de- 
manded “ clear and distinct ideas” as a fundamental condition 
of philosophy ; prescribing doubt, deliberate suspense of the 
judgment, until that clearness and distinctness have been 
attained. And as to expression, Leibnitz has suggested as arule 
in philosophical study, that we should not rest in the belief that 
we have mastered a theory or system until we find ourselves 
able to set it forth in the common language of the people. 

Take the Aristotelian form of philosophical culture, resulting 
in a habit and power of orderly logical apprehension and 
exposition. That itself is a vast advantage for popular 
utterance with a view to instruction, and edification through 
instruction. Logic for this end serves the best purposes of 
rhetoric ; as perspicuity, besides conducing to strength and to 
elegance, is itself the fundamental condition of eloquence in 
style. But far more important is what may be called the 
Platonic form of philosophical culture, producing the habit 
and power of speculation, that speculation which ever seeks to 
soar to highest principles, so as to see all truths in the truth, 
and beauty in its archetypal form, and goodness in its eternal 
substance, as well as being in its nameless essences, The 
habit, or luminous determination, which is constituted by 
that culture, is to a public teacher of very great value, were it 
only because it places him in sympathetic relation to what is 
profoundest in the audience—not only the men who themselves 
have been in the mines of philosophy formal and confessed, 
but also those who have been deeply exercised informally, like 
the shepherd and the cottar’s wife above referred to. Indeed, 
the whole Christian community addressed, at least in Scotland, 
will know and appreciate the deep man, if he have sense 
enough to speak plain like a man; and will soon come to 
weary of the shallow declaimer, mellifluous or noisy—a differ- 
ent species of being from the earnest revival preacher. 

The culture will show itself and make itself felt, no matter 
how plain and simple the utterance may be. It may be sug- 
gested as a question, whether, to sympathetic intelligence, the 
whole of a man’s culture is not revealed in the mere sound of 
his voice. Some one at the outside of a public hall, hearing 
the sound of an evangelistic address within, said, There goes a 
theological voice. It proved that the speaker, a retired captain 
of the navy, had, after conversion to Christ, gone keenly into 
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the study of theology under such masters as Owen and 
Edwards. Certain it is that what is in will out : real philoso- 
phical culture will tell in every utterance, even the most ele- 
mentary. And its sensible presence in the pulpit is of very 
great value, were it only because there is a gift of appreciation 
of it, and often a felt need of it, or perhaps an unconscious 
longing for it, in the pews. 

But then, is this need, or longing, or demand, on the part of 
Christian teachers or taught, itself a thing to be deferred to 
and provided for? Is it not rather a thing to be deprecated, 
repressed, provided and guarded against? Is it in its nature 
fitted to operate for good, and not rather for evil, in relation to 
Christian life and thought? Here we shall be reminded of 
the fruitlessness, in respect of real useful knowledge, of mere 
speculation. And our monitors will once more quote the well- 
worn dictum of Mephistopheles in Faust: Hin Kerl, der 
speculiert, etc.,— 

“T tell you, sir, the fellow that speculates 
Is like an ox, by a malignant fiend 
Led round and round upon the hungry heath, 
Whilst all round that is meadow green.” 

But every cattle-feeder knows that this is the very best thing 
that could happen to an ox: to acquire bare bones on hungry 
heath is the best preparation for taking on fat in meadow 
green. It was not from the slaves, who had eaten fat things 
by the flesh-pots of Egypt, but from the generation which had 
received their training in the wilderness, that God formed his 
army for the conquest of Canaan. Justin Martyr was not a 
Doctor Faust, with a rage for mere speculation. But he did 
speculate in earnest, much and long. He thus was led round 
and round, from system to system, which he found to be but so 
many forms of hungry heath to his soul. Yet he was not led 
by a malignant fiend. For in that exercise he found hunger, a 
hunger which, as he himself tells us in the pathetic story of 
his conversion, was the instrumental cause of his seeking and 
finding in the gospel the blessedness of those who hunger,— 
“They shall be filled” Even the alleged fruitlessness of 
speculation may thus be profitable to those who speculate, 
by teaching them to know and feel in experience the fruitless- 
ness of speculation. That feeling is at least a preparation for 
apprectating the great gift of positive revelation, as it was 
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appreciated by Justin in the crisis of his soul’s life ; and a con- 
tinuance of the feeling would be a continuous preparation, 
amounting to an ever new sense of the value of that gift of 
greatest price :—Solomon thus ever preparing the way for a 
greater than Solomon; the wise man, for the wisdom of God. 

But the gain is not only thus negative, as hunger is gain. 
There is also a positive gain, real and great, attainable in this 
way. It is, for instance, a very great gain for the student of 
theology to be enabled to meet not a few of her problems half- 
way, through having been previously exercised by them as 
problems in philosophy. Also, and especially, there is the 
great gain, already referred to, of not only disposition, but 
luminous power, to deal with properly theological matters in a 
properly philosophical manner; grasping and comprehending 
details in their principles, bringing principles to bear on com- 
prehension of details. In this sense all our best theologians, 
all our really great theologians, have been philosophical; though 
not always through formal training of the schools, yet at least 
by a certain instinct of awakened nature, serving to them, in 
a sense not thought of by the poet, as “innate philosophy.” 
Such was Dr. Chalmers in a high degree, while he certainly 
spoke plainly. Such, in a higher degree, was Jonathan Edwards, 
though he was a powerful reasoner rather than a great thinker. 
Such were John Owen, John Howe, Thomas Goodwin, and 
their illustrious compeers of various English schools. Such, 
almost in perfection, was John Calvin, in whom superlative 
speculative power, always effectively present, is always duly 
subservient to his purpose as a Christian divine. Such, most 
notably of all, was Augustine his precursor. In his mar- 
vellously interesting life, one of the most memorable things is 
the great place held by philosophy, by speculation deep and 
wide, not only before his great soul was won to Christ, but as 
a luminous power through his whole theological career. 

The moral thus far is, to the would-be theologian : be philo- 
sophical in your habit of thinking, to begin with, and to go on 
with to the end. To speak thus is, in effect, to speak against 
culture that is merely scientific, to the exclusion of philosophy 
in the true and high sense. Mere science without philosophy 
makes only a clever barbarism. And this civilised barbarism, 
or philistinism of the schools, so far from qualifying a man, 
fatally disqualifies him for dealing to good purpose with pro- 
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perly theological questions—which always have to do with 
meta-physics. 

There is one sort of science or art, lying very near to 
theology proper, against the abuse of which she has to be 
specially on guard. I refer to Criticism. The critic may be a 
mere critic of Scripture, without being even a real exegete. 
This mere critic is at present much in fashion, in some quar- 
ters apparently carrying all before him. Of his science, or art, 
he speaks as “ the higher criticism,” in a sense that would have 
been scornfully repelled by a true critic like Niebuhr, and 
which certainly is not the sense of Scripture in the utterance 
about highest criticism,—*“he that is spiritual criticises all 
things, and himself is criticised of no one.” The mere critic, 
so to speak, spells the name of his science or art with a 
capital C, and bids all men fall down and worship this 
Criticism as a goddess. Happily, critics of this sort, 
when they come to be known, come to be estimated at 
their true value. But, more happily, we have critics of the 
right sort, who are true critics because they are not mere 
book-worms, but men with brains and heart exercised about 
spiritual realities, in relation of sympathetic intelligence to 
revelation in its substance. Still we must be on our guard 
here. Criticism, as a science or as an art, has a place and use 
in relation to theology, and cannot be safely displaced nor 
neglected. But woe be to us if she be allowed to supplant 
proper theological thinking, or even to become the only pre- 
liminary discipline for theological investigation. Mere criti- 
cism will never give real qualification even of the intellect for 
this. It will at best result only in rabbinism, a thoroughly 
unsound and perverse because irrational condition of mind, no 
matter how plausibly and imposingly its native and incurable 
viciousness may be disguised. Sound criticism is indispensable 
for collection, sifting, verification, of the materials to be worked 
upon. But in order to qualification for handling those mate- 
rials theologically, for appreciation of the truth which comes 
to us through them, there is need not merely of memory, and 
perhaps imagination exercised about words, but of disciplined 
sense, plain strong thinking power, such as results from true 
philosophical culture in a mind natively susceptible of that 

- culture. 


So far of the transition as from philosophy. Now let us 
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consider it as to theology. I have said that the ox on hungry 
heath may get good there in the shape of hunger. But if he 
remain there the good will turn into evil, the hunger will 
become starvation. Hunger, no doubt, is valuable as a pre- 
condition of life and health in fulness of prosperity. But we 
cannot live upon hunger, much less can we tlirive upon it. 
Preparation for pasture is not pasture. In order to live and 
thrive we must pass from hungry heath to meadow green. We 
musi not simply move away from the original position—as some 
have done, taking the hungry heath along with them—but move 
on to the new position of pasture on the meadow green. The 
“fellow that speculates,” though he should, as we have seen, 
make a good beginning, must nevertheless, if he continue to do 
nothing but speculate, inevitably make a bad end. Though 
Goethe’s “fragment” does not tell us, everybody knows, the 
end of Doctor Faustus. 

In the German people around him, the poet saw vividly the 
“fellow that speculates,” and his inevitable drift into mental 
starvation at the end. Even in philosophy, mere speculation, 
as tried among that people by a series of masters perhaps 
unequalled in intellectual power by any similar series in the 
world’s history, resulted in a nothing which called itself Pan- 
theism. Jacobi, “the German Plato,” devoted himself to 
expostulation with his countrymen on this very ground, that 
mere speculation must result in Pantheism, which is a solemn 
and elaborate affirmation that 


“Nought is everything, and everything is nought.” 


The same sheer speculation which thus had ended with 
hungry heath in philosophy, has been tried with the same 
result in relation to theology. I do not now refer to that glitter- 
ing wind-bag or air-bubble, the fashionable clerical philosophe, 
who does not heartily believe the gospel, and who, as even his 
nature abhors a vacuum, drags in a pretentious speculation to 
fill the void. This fine flourishing creature we may watch 
with some interest, at least of antipathy. Our comprehension 
of him may serve to humble us by showing that “there’s a 
great deal of human nature in man,” and that “no other thing 
makes such a scoundrel of a man as vanity.” I now refer to 
men who have speculated theologically in a spirit of earnest- 
ness, of serious though misguided enthusiasm, like Faust’s 
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They have sought to construct, out of their own inner conscious- 
ness, a Christianity of speculation, squaring with the results of 
mere speculation, or itself construable in a merely speculative 
way. And they have succeeded. They have found what they 
brought. For in this way too, “to him that hath shall be 
given,’—man always and everywhere finds what he brings. 
They have brought and sought mere speculation; and accord- 
ingly they have found a Christianity merely speculative or 
ideal, not real and historical; a Christianity which, like the 
philosophy I have spoken of, at bottom means nothing but 
illusory manifestation of an impersonal substance of the uni- 
verse. They have not made the transition to the meadow green, 
to theology in the Christian sense. They have only brought 
a hungry heath, and spread it as a famine carpet over the field 
of revelation. 

The evil is of much older date than this. I have referred to 
the primitive period as witnessing the transition of men from 
heathen schools of philosophy into the Church. But some of 
them appear not to have really made the transition to theology, 
to full and fair acceptance of positive revelation as a source of 
doctrines, the source of doctrines for the ecclesia of God. Thus 
it was made ground of complaint against Justin, that he not 
only continued to wear his philosopher's cloak, but had not in 
good faith become a disciple of Christ, in the sense of sitting 
at the Master’s feet, and receiving the things of God on the 
strength of His ipse dixit. This charge against Justin, so far 
as I can judge from his writings which have come down to us, 
was really not well founded. But it is certain that very early 
there began to appear in the Church a disposition to mere 
speculation on grounds of natural reason and its findings, an 
indisposition to receive theology proper from supernatural 
revelation alone. Thus Socrates the Church historian, in 
relation to such heresies as that of Arius, speaks of certain 
professedly Christian teachers as no doubt Christian in their 
speech but really Pagan in their thought (Xpiotiavifover pev 
7H pavy, Tois Se Sdypaow ‘Erdnvifover, i. 22). But thongh 
the evil is thus of very ancient date, perhaps the grandest 
exhibition of its power that the world has seen has been on the 
Continent in our own generation; and it is now at work in 
Great Britain more widely than is generally imagined. 

" The failure to make the transition to theology is not 
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accounted for by criticism, or the results of real inquiry into 
the human authorship, the canon, the text, of Scripture. It is a 
mistake, though a prevalent mistake, to imagine that criticism 
ever can materially affect theology, in its substance, as indi- 
cated at the beginning of this paper. Theology is just the 
meaning of Bible religion expiscated and formulated. And 
the meaning of Bible religion, in its substance, can never be 
materially affected by any conceivable results of criticism. For 
that religion is found, not only in the whole Bible, but in 
every part of the Bible; as the soul is in the body, “all 
in the whole, and all in every part.” Every competent judge, 
who carefully considers the matter, will probably assent to the 
suggestion, that the meaning of Bible religion cannot con- 
ceivably be so obscured by any results of criticism as to be 
unascertainable ; that is, so that the theology of Scripture shall 
be unattainable. Of course it is conceivable that the religion 
should be shown to be untrue, or not divine. But that pos- 
sibility need not hinder any one from endeavouring to ascertain 
what is the meaning of the religion, that is, from coming to 
the knowledge of Christian theology. 

They therefore are mistaken—where a blunder is apt to be 
a crime—who regard themselves as debarred from seriously 
seeking after theology by the existence of certain critical pro- 
blems which have risen to confront us, and which have not yet 
obtained a satisfactory solution. The would-be theologian 
must manfully deal with those problems, resolutely grapple 
with them, in the fear of God, and therefore in the fear of no 
creature under heaven. Otherwise, how can the Church be a 
competent witness to the world, and to her own children, 
regarding the Word 6f God? But that warrants no one in 
settling down into a really sceptical habit of mere dabbling in 
criticism, about the Word and about it, without serious investi 
gation of its contents. That would be merely to linger on till 
death on the hungry heath. There is really no need of thus 
lingering away from the meadow green. Though the problems of 
criticism should remained unsolved, and though there should be 
no clear prospect of any definitive solution of them, there is 
ample means of ascertaining in substance what is the mean- 
ing of Bible religion. That, I have said, is, in effect, attain- 
ment of the knowledge of theology. This attainment at least 
is within the reach of every one. And this attainment, know- 
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ledge of the theology, is one important means of attaining to a 
settled conviction of the truth and divinity of the religion. 
This religion, and theology, which in many cases is hated 
because it is known, is in not a few cases disbelieved because 
it is not known nor understood. On the other hand, the man 
who, on whatever account, goes no further than mere criticism 
of Scripture, or critical studies relating to Scripture, is, just 
like the man who restricts himself to study of philosophy, or 
of systems and literatures outside of Scripture, not engaged in 
real study of theology, nor in the way of attaining to real 
knowledge of it; but at best is only gaining some preliminary 
qualification for the study. 

But some, having ostensibly passed on to the theology, and 
honestly thinking they have made the transition, really have 
not. Apparently in good faith searching the Scriptures, as the 
trustworthy record of a supernatural historical revelation of 
God, they yet by and by prove to have been all along dominated 
by an anti-scriptural prepossession, by a theory of empty 
idealism, which, and which only, they will find in Scripture ; 
and which, accordingly, they do find in Scripture, because man 
everywhere finds what he brings. A theologian last winter 
tried to understand about the telephone, and failed. He 
succeeded only in forming some such impression as this: The 
sound received into the plate is reduced into a sort of potential 
mathematical point. Being thus subtle, it finds its way perhaps 
through to the other side. And when it is afterwards set free, 
it expands into the same volume and form of articulation 
which at the first had been condensed into that potential point. 
This illustrates the operation, relatively to theology, of the 
alien prepossession that I have spoken of. Unperceived at 
first, and perhaps through a long course of study ostensibly 
scriptural, it really keeps hold of the student all along, ever 
tending to blight the meadow-green into hungry heath; and 
perhaps at last it breaks out into pronounced articulation of 
empty idealism,seeking establishment on grounds of Scripture, or 
triumphing over what it deems the ruins of Scripture revelation. 

A very memorable illustration is furnished by the recent 
Tiibingen school. I say, the recent Tiibingen school, not only 
because it is dead and buried—Baur himself having really been 
the last of the Baurites—but also because there was another and 
older Tiibingen school. Tiibingen has been favoured in this 
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respect, that both its great schools, that of Baur as well as that 
of Bengel, have been distinctively Biblical in their theological 
studies. That is a great thing, full of promise. A Trinitarian 
has cheerful confidence when he sees Philip Henry’s Pulpit 
Bible in the Unitarian church at Chester; believing as he 
does, that if only the Bible remain there, Unitarianism will 
sooner or later depart thence, as the Revised Version has 
really though not confessedly departed out of the first chapter 
of John’s Gospel. But observe how it has gone with Tiibingen 
for the present. Baur at first had the merit, as against the 
then prevalent empty idealism, of powerfully asserting the 
claims of history. He has made contributions of really great 
value to the history of Christian doctrines; such that it has 
been claimed for him, that he is the father of Historical 
Theology—a claim that is not significant only of German self- 
assertion and narrowness. Then, as I have said, his school 
have been eminently Biblical in their theological research. 
3ut Strauss found the Gospel story to be mythical, not historical. 
The school found the Bible dissolving away into little or nothing 
beyond the legendary annals of a semi-barbarous but singularly 
religious race of Shemites. And all this because, notwith- 
standing the original protest for history against empty idealism, 
both the Master and the School were themselves really dominated 
by alien prepossession of a theory of empty idealism, which 
implies that miracle is impossible, that there is no supernatural. 
Consequently they had all along been seeking in the Bible, not 
positive theology, but their own theory. And of course they 
too found what they sought. The moral is, “Let a man 
examine himself,” when setting about this work. Certain 
lustrations were prescribed to entrants into even heathen 
schools of philosophy and theosophy. And as a continuous 
preparation for fruitful study of our theology, there is need of 
self-examination in order to guard against alien prepossession 
of anti-scriptural theories or doctrines. 

I have said that for my present purpose it is not necessary 
to speak of the detailed articulations of Christian doctrine. It 
suffices to speak generally of the fact of redemption, through 
incarnate God, by historical supernatural intervention in our 
world for men’s liberation from death in sin. That is the 
heart of the matter as now in question. Initial study of theo- 
logy, so far as the exercise is properly theological, mainly con- 
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sists in the endeavour to appreciate the doctrinal significance 
of that fact, with its inevitable correlates. Fulness of detailed 
articulation in the student’s mind is not of much importance at 
the outset. That will come in due time as the result of pains- 
taking meditation, to those who hold in mind, as a phenomenon 
to be accounted for, that central and fundamental fact of Scrip- 
ture. Indeed, there may be much of detailed articulation where 
there is no real recognition of even that fact as a phenomenon 
of Scripture, where the articulation is only elaborate evasion. 
Thus of the Tibingen school Baur was only assistant-teacher ; 
the real master was Hegel. And Hegelianism can give you a 
completely elaborated system of doctrines ostensibly Christian 
—Trinity, Incarnation, Redemption, and Reconciliation; though 
Hegelianism at bottom involves denial of historical Christianity, 
and of all possible religion and morality ; and because its one 
real doctrine is a modification of Pantheistic idealism,—a modifi- 
cation which, under the name of Taoism (Tao, said Dr. Carstairs 
Douglas here, means “ method”), appears to have prevailed in 
China longer than any extant religions of heathen Chinese. 
The main thing at present is honest recognition of the funda- 
mental fact of historical Christianity. Without this there can 
be no real transition to theology. 

Through the theology once attained to, we may make important 
gains for philosophy, in the way both of correction and of ex- 
pansion. Thus, in the way of correction :—It is an immemorial 
prejudice of the philosophical schools, from which it continually 
creeps into the Church, that “liberty of indifference,” or “ power 
of contrary choice,” enters into the constitutive essence of reality 
of moral agency, so that without it there can be no really free 
will of man. And theology deals effectively with that “idol 
of the theatre,” by raising, within her own domain, the pertinent 
question of fact—Is there any good reason to believe that, in 
point of fact, such a thing as “liberty of indifference,” perfect 
equilibrium between moral good and evil, has ever existed, for 
one instant, in man, or angel, or God, in any rational being in 
the universe? Once that question is fairly entertained, it is 
no longer a recognised matter of course that moral indifference 
is equivalent to rational freedom, or an indispensable condition 
of its being. Again, in the way of expansion :—Theology gives 
data where philosophy has only desiderata, and at the same 
time enables philosophy to comprehend her own data. Daniel 
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not only interprets the tyrant’s dream, but even calls into his 
recollection the forgotten dream itself. Consider only what 
theories about man have gone under the name of “ philosophy ” ! 
Man’s true constitution, his place in relation to the world, and 
the world’s true constitution as under him, are grandly illus- 
trated by the catholic doctrines of the Person of Christ and of 
his redeeming work. The philosophy of incarnation is found 
even in such old masters as Athanasius, deep and strong, and 
Basil, subtle and keen, while Gregory “the theologian,” when 
he forgets to be eloquent, is in this relation really “mighty in 
the Scriptures.” Moral philosophy has been made almost a 
new science by Christianity, as man himself has been made 
a new creature, in which the true nature is brought back into 
view. I do not think that, except in a somewhat arbitrary 
sense, there is a “ Christian ethic.” But certainly Christianity, 
making man to be new and true, has not only given a perfect 
code of ethical precepts, but made almost a new science of 
natural ethics, and put a new life into ethical speculation. 
3utler’s speculations, for instance, about conscience, could 
hardly have originated anywhere but in a Christian land. His 
sermon on the love of God, which means the first table of the 
moral law, would in a heathen community be almost if not 
quite unintelligible. And the Christian principle of brotherly 
love to all, the substance of the second table, was by “ civil- 
ised” Paganism regarded as only a cloak for infamous crimes. 
Thus through theology there may be made gains, even in 
detail, for the philosophy of nature. Perhaps a greater gain is 
that which concerns the very being of sound philosophy as a 
whole, the establishment, in a solid historical way, of a rational, 
spiritual, supernatural constitution, as that which is supreme 
both in man and in the universe. And such gain ought to be 
deliberately sought by the theologian even for philosophy, were 
it only in order that the wisdom of God may visibly have the 
crown of redeeming the wisdom of man. But the great end 
in view of the genuine theologian is theology herself. And 
for the attainment of this end the first indispensable step, 
intellectually, is sincere recognition of that fact, of redemption, 
which is unquestionably the heart of Bible history and 
doctrine. 
The recognition of that fact, were it only as a possible fact, 
will effect a vast revolution in the thinking of him who has 
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hitherto been merely philosophical, or theosophical, in his 
thinking. When Thomas Chalmers was at College he spent 
many months ina sort of pantheistic ecstasy—-an ecstasy much 
more rigorously pantheistic than that which is ascribed to 
Professor Beck of Tiibingen. Jonathan Edwards, about the 
same period of his life, had an ecstasy too, which lasted a 
considerable time. But his ecstasy was not pantheistic, but 
theistic and Christian. He had come into conscious personal 
intercourse of peace with God, so as to have personal experi- 
ence of redemption in Christ. And instead of seeing the 
universe in everything, he saw, he was absorbed or lost in 
the view of, God in everything, as the living, loving Father; 
so that, he tells us in his Autobiography, he could hardly look 
at a passing cloud, drifting aimless by, without saying and 
singing in his heart, “ To the King, eternal, immortal, invisible, 
to God alone wise, to him be honour and glory for ever.” From 
the Chalmersean ecstasy to the Edwardsean, how vast the trans- 
ition! We see it in Chalmers’s own after life: nothing less 
than a transition into life itself in the highest, the only true, 
sense. That is what is meant by complete acceptance of 
redemption as a veritable historical fact. But I am not now 
contending for the complete acceptance, with heart and soul 
and strength. I am contending only for honest acceptance, or 
recognition, with the mind. I say that acceptance or recog- 
nition, simply with the mind, in any honest sense, of that 
historical procedure of God, to the redemption of sinful men, 
without which the Bible has no meaning, would completely 
revolutionise a vast amount of the ostensibly Christian think- 
ing of our time. And I say that the man who ignores that 
historical procedure which is the heart of the Bible, of Christian 
revelation, is not studying theology in any Christian sense of 
the term, but only dallying on the borders of our meadow 
green. He may have started with philosophy, and moved 
towards theology ; but he has not in the lowest degree made 
the transition to theology. And if such be the character of 
his life’s labour of thought, what is to become of him, or of 
the generation so far as subjected to his influence? Is it not 
inevitable starvation on barren heath ? 


JAMES MacGrecor, D.D. 
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Art. VIIL—The Covenant Theology. 


\ ITSIUS on the Covenants is one of the old standard 

books which have done so much to edify the Christian 
life of the Scottish people; and the Covenant Theology has 
sunk very deeply into their heart. The term Covenant, from 
which the theology takes its name, is a very familiar one 
in old Scottish theological writing, and it occurs over and over 
again in the pious meditations of the Puritans, and of their 
successors in England and America. The word commended 
itself to these deeply earnest natures because it seemed to 
express most fully what Dr. Cunningham called the practical 
application of Calvinism, the recognition “how entirely God 
is the author of our salvation, and of all that leads to it.”? 
Cromwell, writing to Fleetwood, sends the following message 
to his daughter, Fleetwood’s wife: “Bid her be cheerful, and 
rejoice in the Lord once and again: if she knows the Covenant, 
she cannot but do so. For that transaction is without her ; 
sure and stedfast, between the Father and the Mediator in 
His blood: therefore leaning upon the Son, or looking to Him, 
thirsting after Him, and embracing Him, we are His Seed ;—and 
the Covenant is sure to all the Seed. The compact is for the 
Seed : God is bound in faithfulness to Christ, and in Him to us: 
the Covenant is without us: a Transaction between God and 
Christ. Look up to it. God engageth in it to pardon us, to 
write His Law in our heart, to plant His fear so that we shall 
never depart from Him. We, under all our sins and infirmities, 
can daily offer a perfect Christ : and thus we have peace and 
safety, and apprehension of love, from a Father in covenant,— 
who cannot deny Himself. And truly in this is all my salva- 
tion : and this helps me to bear my great burdens.” The same 
experimental use of the idea of the covenant is to be found 
throughout John Owen, eg. in his sermon, “ The Everlasting 
Covenant the Believer’s Support under Distress,”* and more 
especially in his argument for the doctrine of the saint’s per- 
severance from the Covenant of Grace,* which forms the fourth 


1 The Reformers and the Theology of the Reformation, p. 580. 
2 Letter cxcix.—Carlyle’s Edition. 
3 Works, Goold’s Edition, vol. ix. 4 Ibid. vol. xi. p. 205. 
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chapter of his 7'reatise on the Doctrine of Perseveranee. Cove- 
nant was the idea which brought most clearly and vividly 
before their minds the absolute dependence of man upon God 
for salvation, and the sureness of salvation, because it was from 
first to last the work of God alone. The idea took a somewhat 
picturesque form in the minds of our Scottish forefathers. When 
the great Puritan movement grew, and the Scottish and English 
nations set themselves to do their best to bring in God’s king- 
dom, where His will would be done in earth as it is in heaven 
—to bring the divine law of the Bible into actual practice in 
men’s affairs on earth,—they looked upon the matter as a sort 
of divinely taught response to God’s covenant or promise, and 
they answered his revelation of his covenant with his people 
by National Covenants, and the Solemn League and Covenant, 
in which they nationally vowed themselves to be his. 

This use of the word covenant in experimental theology and 
pious meditation, to express in a vivid way the collective 
essence of God’s promises to his people, is not, however, to be 
identified with the Covenant Theology; for it has not the 
definiteness and logical precision which it subsequently attained 
when it became the corner-stone in a body of divinity. Scottish 
theologians especially should carefully distinguish the pictur- 
esque use of the term covenant in the meditations of the 
Christian writers of the second Reformation and its more precise 
application in the Westminster Confession and in contem- 
porary theology, from its use in the Covenant Theology. The 
one is much older than and very different from the other, 
although much of the halo which in Scotland has gathered 
round the Covenant Theology has come from the older, less 
precise, and more experimental use of the term. 

The Covenant Theology, or Federalism, came into being dur- 
ing the second quarter of the seventeenth century. Its best 
exponents are John Koch or Cocceius, and Hermann Witts or 
Witsius. Cocceius’ book is Summa Doctrinae de Foedere et 
Testamento Explicata, and Witsius’ De Occonomia foederum 
Dei cum hominibus—published respectively in 1648 and 1677. 
To understand the line of thought represented in these books 
it is necessary, however, to work back through a series of theo- 
logians who were painfully attempting to grasp the idea at last 
caught and fixed by Cocceius. And the flexibility or adapta- 
bility of the conception is only fully realised, 1 think, when we 
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go beyond exponents like Cocceius and Witsius, and see the 
conclusions reached by disciples like Burmann, Momma, and 
Braun. For the exposition of the Covenant Theology we need 
not, however, go beyond Cocceius and Witsius. The two are 
at one on almost every point of importance. 

The Covenant Theology, or Federalism, takes its name 
from the term covenant or foedus, with the corresponding 
Greek and Hebrew equivalents, Sua0@jxn and nya. It is a 
system of theology which attempts to bring the whole scheme 
of theological thought under the ruling idea of covenant, or 
rather covenants, and which explains the plan of salvation by 
an antithesis between the two covenants. The differentia of 
Federalism consists (1) in the ruling place given to the idea 
of covenant, and (2) in the peculiar relation which the one 
covenant bears to the other. 

In working out his system Cocceius started with a special 
text of Scripture, using it as the pivot or turning-point of the 
whole, and this text is Jeremiah xxxi. 31-34: “ Behold, the days 
come, saith the Lord, that I will make a new covenant with 
the house of Israel, and with the house of Judah; not 
according to the covenant that I made with their fathers, in 
the day that I took them by the hand, to bring them out of 
the land of Egypt ; which my covenant they brake, although I 
was an husband unto them, saith the Lord; but this shall be 
the covenant that I will make with the house of Israel ; After 
those days, saith the Lord, I will put my law in their inward 
parts, and write it in their hearts ; and will be their God, and 
they shall be my people. And they shall teach no more 
every man his neighbour, and every man his brother, saying, 
Know the Lord: for they shall all know me, from the least 
of them unto the greatest of them, saith the Lord: for I will 
forgive their iniquity, and will remember their sin no more.” 
This text, however, and others are interpreted by a special 
meaning given to the term covenant, and it is this definition 
which rules the argument. According to Cocceius, a cove- 
nant is “ conventio dé pace et amicitia sive ante bellum, rebus 
integris, aut ab altera parte violato alterius jure, sive etiam 
post inita.” This general definition is simply carried over 
into Theology from Grotius, the great jurist of the period. 
Cocceius finds proofs for the existence of a natural covenant 
between God and man in the human conscience, which 
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approves God’s law and strives after what is praiseworthy ; in 
the human will, which seeks the true good and longs after the 
life eternal ; and in the constant succession of benefits bestowed 
by God on men, whereby he excites men to seek him, and in 
a manner pledges himself to man.’ 

Witsius expounds the fundamental idea of his theology in 
this fashion :—Covenant is variously taken in Scripture, some- 
times improperly, and sometimes properly. As improper uses 
of the term covenant, Witsius cites (1) its use to denote an 
immutable ordinance about a thing, as when in Jer. xxxiii. 20 
God speaks of his “covenant of the day, and his covenant of 
the night ;” (2) its use to denote a sure and stable promise, 
as when in Isaiah lix. 21 God says, “This is my covenant 
with them, My Spirit shall not depart from them.” The only 
true and proper use of the term covenant allowed by Feder- 
alists is its use to denote “a mutual agreement between parties 
with respect to something.” It is very important not to lose 
sight of this definition, for the whole of the covenant theology 
rests upon it; and it is just because the Federalists select this 
one use of covenant, and call it the only proper use, that the 
Covenant Theology is quite distinct as a system from the ideas 
‘and thoughts of those older Scottish and Puritan theologians 
which are so often supposed to be its precursors. The Scottish 
jand the Puritan divines for the most part regarded the cove- 
inant as the collective essence of the promises. The covenant 
was to them a sure and stable promise. Their principal use 
of the word was one of the improper ways of using it, according 
to Witsius and other Federalists. In the Covenant Theology 
the covenant is a contract, a bargain, a mutual agreement 
between parties with respect to something ; and this way of 
defining the main idea colours the whole system.” 

The covenant with which theology has to do is a covenant 
between God and man, and is thus defined by Witsius: “A 
covenant of God with man is an agreement between God and 
man about the way of obtaining consummate happiness, in- 
cluding a commination of eternal destruction, with which the 
contemner of the happiness, offered in that way, is to be 
punished.” 

Scripture reveals, however, not one covenant but two, the 
Covenant of Works and the Covenant of Grace, and the two 

1 Cocceius, de Foedere Dei, i. 8-9. 2 Witsius, Book 1. i. 3. 
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are contrasted in the verses quoted from Jeremiah, in Romans 
iii. 27, and elsewhere in Scripture. The term covenant in 
these two titles—Covenant of Works and Covenant of Grace— 
is interpreted in the Federalist theology according to the de- 
finition already given. It is a bargain or mutual agreement 
between parties concerning something, and has all the charac- 
teristic marks of such a transaction. It implies contracting 
parties, terms of contract, and certain symbolical actions, which 
are the accompanying sanctions or guarantees. 

In the Covenant of Works the contracting parties are God 
and man. This implies a special peculiarity. A covenant 
between man and man implies mutual benefit, but there cannot 
be mutual benefit between God and man. This covenant is, 
therefore, one-sided—ovorrAeupoyr, as Cocceius says. At the 
same time, this one-sided covenant may become two-sided after 
the contract has been made and kept. Man taken up into 
fellowship with God by means of the covenant may be enabled 
by the divine act to do his share of the bargain, and the 
covenant in this way become 8édevpov or double. This state- 
ment is, of course, the insertion under the notion of covenant 
of that fundamental idea in Reformation theology that man is 
unconditionally dependent on God in all things. 

The terms of contract are usually taken from Galatians iii. 
12—“ And the law is not of faith : but the man that doeth them 
shall live in them;” in combination with the 10th verse, 
“Cursed is every one that continueth not in all things 
which are written in the book of the law to do them.” This 
mutual agreement contains the condition or rule of the bar- 
gain—the rule which prescribes how eternal life is to be 
obtained. It contains the promise, which is given on condition 
that the rule prescribed is acted on, the promise which con- 
nects the love of God, and what that implies, with the observ- 
ance of the rule. And finally, it contains the threat which 
declares that the benefits or blessings promised can be won in 
no other way but that prescribed by the rule of the bargain. 
All this is explained at great length by Cocceius and Witsius. 
According to Witsius, the law of this Covenant of Works was 
proclaimed both naturally and supernaturally or by positive 
revelation, in the voice of conscience and also in the command - 
ment given to our first parents to abstain from the tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil. The promises attending the 
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observance of the law are continually repeated in Scripture, 
and were first uttered when God promised to Adam life eternal 
or the most perfect fruition of himself, and that for ever, on 
the condition of perfect obedience to his law. The threat 
attending the violation of the conditions is not less frequent in 
Scripture. It occurs first in its earliest form in Gen. ii. 17: 
“In the day thou eatest thereof, thou shalt surely die,” and it 
has been again and again repeated. 

In most solemn mutual transactions, significant or symbolical 
actions are gone through; in Old Testament times some cove- 
nants were solemnised by cutting or dividing animals asunder, 
others by exchange of shoes or sandals; in our day a stamp is 
required to ratify a transfer of money. In the same way this 
Covenant of Works, according to Federalist theologians, was 
attended by certain symbolical actions and things which they 
are accustomed to call the sacraments of the Covenant of 
Works. The outward and visible signs or sacraments of the 
Covenant of Works were, according to Cocceius, the possession 
of Paradise and the Tree of Life; while Witsius added as 
third and fourth guarantees, the Tree of Knowledge of Good 
and Evil, and the Sabbath. These signs served to remind 
man of the good promised in the covenant, and of the duty 
and obligation which the covenant imposed upon him. 

The Covenant of Grace is described in the same formal way, 
by contracting parties, terms of contract, and guarantees. 
Federalist theologians differ greatly in their description of the 
contracting parties under the Covenant of Grace. Cocceius him- 
self, followed by orthodox Federalists, declared that the con- 
tracting parties were God and Christ ; 7.e. man and man’s deeds 
are no part of the contract in the Covenant of Grace. Other 
Federalists, on the other hand, said that the contract was be- 
tween God and man, i.e. man’s faith and works were required to 
complete the contract. The difference between these two views 
really amounted to the difference between Calvinism and Armi- 
nianism. The orthodox Federalists maintained that God’s 
people are absolutely dependent upon God’s grace in salvation, 
and that the covenant was outside them, as it were, between 
God and Christ. Arminian Federalists, on the other hand, 
always insisted that in some sense man might be said to work 
out. his own salvation, and so was one of the contracting parties. 
Another difference emerged in this way :—Orthodox Federal- 
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ists maintained that the contract, in so far as it regarded man, 
referred to the elect only, while Federalists who inclined to 
universalism declared that the contract included all men. 
Witsius took a way of his own. He defined the Covenant of 
Grace to be a compact or agreement between God and the elect 
sinner: God on his part declaring his free goodwill concern- 
ing eternal salvation, and everything relative thereto, freely to 
be given to those in covenant, by and for the Mediator Christ ; 
and man on his part consenting to that goodwill by a sincere 
faith. But he hastens to explain his statement. There is a 
double covenant in the Covenant of Grace, and the two uses 
of the word are not the same. First there is the covenant 
which intervenes between God the Father and Christ the 
Mediator. This is a true and proper covenant, a mutual agree- 
ment between two parties. But, secondly, there is a testa- 
mentary disposition, by which God bestows, by an immutable 
covenant, eternal salvation, and everything relative thereto, 
upon the elect. The former agreement is between God and 
the Mediator; the latter between God and the elect. It is 
worth notice, however, that, according to Witsius’ earlier de- 
finition, this testamentary disposition can only be called a 
covenant in an improper use of the term. It is a covenant in 
the sense of a fixed ordinance, not in the sense of a mutual 
agreement or bargain. Hence Witsius really reasserts with 
some useless circumlocution what Cocceius said directly when 
he declared that the contracting parties in the Covenant of 
Grace are God and Christ. 

The terms of contract are as follows :—The Father demands 
the obedience of the Son even unto death, and upon condition 
of that obedience promises him in his turn that he should be 
head of the elect in glory. Christ is obedient unto death, and 
in consequence God gives him the kingdom and the holy 
seed. The guarantees of the Covenant of Grace are the sacra- 
ments of the Old and New Testament. Circumcision and the 
Passover, Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, are certain ex- 
ternal symbols in which God confirms the Covenant of Grace, 
and by which He seals it to believers under its various dispen 
sations. 

Such is a bare outline of the fundamental ideas on which” 
the covenant theology rests. This outline, however, is simply a 
statement of primary truths common to all systems of orthodox 
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Reformed doctrine, the only difference being that these truths 
are strictly represented under the aspect of a contract of 
parties, and that the theological use of the term Covenant is 
rigidly confined to describing such a mutual contract or bar- 
gain. It remains to show in what points the Federal Theology 
is really different from other systems of Reformed doctrine. 

There is no doubt that this difference exists. Federalism is 
a distinct and separate system which pursued a line of its own, 
and occupied a place of its own. The theology of Cocceius 
and Witsius is not the theology of Calvin or Amesius, of Owen 
or Turretine. So strongly marked was the difference, that the 
more rigid theologians of the second half of the seventeenth 
century were inclined to look upon Federalism as a heterodox 
system, and it was not Turretine’s fault that the ideas of 
Cocceius were not formally condemned along with the double- 
reference system of Amyraldus and the hermeneutical and 
exegetical principles of Capellus in the Formula Consensus 
Helveticit. What then were the points of difference? Many 
could be mentioned; but they may be reduced to these 
two :—(1.) The Federal theology rests on a special antithesis 
of the Covenant of Works and the Covenant of Grace, which 
shows God’s plan of salvation in an aspect not presented in any 
other system of theology ; (2.) Federalism regards every single 
doctrine in Christian theology as a proposition implied in and 
logically deducible from these two covenants or contracts and 
their antithesis. 

The antithesis between the Covenant of Works and the 
Covenant of Grace lies so plainly on the surface of Scripture 
that it has become a commonplace in Reformed Theology. It 
is given in our Westminster Confession of Faith which was 
compiled ere Federalism came into being. The peculiarity of 
the antithesis in Federalism consists in this, that. these cove- 
nants are not looked at as a command and a promise, but as 
two contracts or bargains implying mutual agreement of 
parties ; and this idea when developed by Cocceius led to the 
other notion that the second covenant is an abrogation of the 
first. 

A covenant, of course, can be broken, and in point of fact 
the Covenant of Works was not kept; it was broken. A cove- 
nant once broken may be restored provided the original penalty 
be paid. But in the Covenant of Works this original penalty 
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cannot be paid, and so this covenant once broken can never be 
restored. A new covenant is a rupture. Thus the Federalist 
is led logically to the statement, a statement made by almost 
all Federalists, that there are at least two abrogations or ruptures 
of the Covenant of Works: the one the Fall, the otherthe Covenant 
of Grace. First, man breaks the covenant by his sin, and then 
God breaks it by the new Covenant of Grace. The Covenant 
of Grace is thus presented in a negative way. It is one of the 
ways in which the Covenant of Works is broken. Witsius no 
doubt describes the Covenant of Grace in such a way as to 
show that it brings the elect of God into a much more glorious 
position than that prepared for them under the Covenant of 
Works, but still the fact remains that Federalism cannot avoid 
regarding God’s plan of salvation as a break in his contract 
with man under the Covenant of Works, and so far on a level 
logically with man’s sin. Cocceius indeed seems to give the 
Covenant of Grace a still lower position, for he describes it as 
one of five abrogations of the Covenant of Works, the other 
four being the Fall, the promulgation of the New Testament, 
the abolition of the expiation of death, and the resurrection of 
the body. It is needless to remark how unworthy such a 
narrow logical view is of the Covenant of Grace. This cove- 
nant really includes the whole history of redemption, and yet 
in the federal theology all this is regarded as an abrogation, 
and so all the gifts of God’s grace are looked at from a narrow 
and negative point of view. Is there any. connection between 
this theological idea and the extremely limited offer of God’s 
salvation in the preaching and practical theology of many of those 
who have accepted in all its fulness the Covenant system ? 

The second peculiarity of Federalism is the way in which it 
contrives to mass the whole body of reformed theology under 
the two covenants and their antithesis. This is perhaps most 
skilfully done by Witsius. Theology proper, or the doctrine 
of God, and anthropology, or the doctrine of man, are discussed 
under the heads of the contracting parties in the two covenants ; 
the Person of Christ under the head of contracting parties in 
the second covenant. The atonement is placed under the head 
of the conditions of the second covenant. Biblical theology is 
introduced under the title of the different economies or dis- 
pensations of the Covenant of Grace. Under the heading— 
The benefits which belong to the Covenant of Grace, Witsius 
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includes Election, Effectual Calling, Regeneration, Faith, Justi- 
fication, Adoption, Sanctification, Perseverance, Glorification, 
ete. The doctrine of the Sacraments becomes a theory of the 
guarantees of the covenant, and the doctrine of Holy Scripture 
the promulgation of the covenant. 

So complicated a system, differing so much in logical 
arrangement from the bodies of divinity common when it 
arose, so difficult te follow out into its details, and so arbitrary 
in some of its principal definitions—e.g., in its limitation of the 
theological use of the term covenant to a mutual contract 
between parties, could not have come into being all at once, 
and could scarcely have prospered as it did if it had not fallen 
in with the tendencies of the time and supplied a wide-felt 
want. What were its antecedents, and how did it help the 
Church? These are the questions which must be put and 
answered ere we can measure the value of Federalism and the 
place it occupied in reformed theology. 

The precursors of Federalism are commonly said to be 
Andrew Hyperius, Francis Olevian, Raphael Eglin, and Francis 
Gomarus ; and to these I would add a name usually omitted, 
but of more importance in my opinion than any other— 

Robert Rollock, Principal of the University of Edinburgh. 

We have little to do with Hyperius, but it is worth noting 
why he is usually looked upon as the founder of Federalism. 
What he did was to recall theology, beclouded by supralapsarian 
theorising, to the fact of the Fall, and to show how necessary it 
was to keep this fact in view when working at Christian 
doctrine. He rather overdid this himself, because he insisted 
on discussing every topic in theology from this point of view. 
He accordingly elaborately discusses the character of the Church 
before the Fall; the nature and meaning of Christian doctrine 
before the Fall; the meaning of law and of the law of God 
before the Fall; the meaning of Gospel before the Fall, and 
what were the signs or sacraments before the Fall. All this, 
of course, leads to needless and unnecessary repetition, but in 
the abstract philosophising upon Predestination, introduced 
by Beza, it was needful, even at the risk of some reiteration, 
to bring men back to the facts of the case. What Hyperius 
did then was to insist on theology starting with a vivid recog- 
nition of the great fact of sin, and he made the Fall the central 
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point in theology. He did not use the Covenant theory, but 
he occupied the ground which was afterwards taken up by the 
Federalists. 

The real founders of Federalism are Robert Rollock’ and 
Francis Olevian.? Of these Olevian is the earlier by about ten 
years. Olevian is expressly referred to by Cocceius in the 
preface of the latter’s book, De Foederi Dei, and is mentioned as 
a forerunner. He is the first of the Federalists who went to 
the 3lst chapter of Jeremiah for his principal term—Foedus 
or Covenant, nM3. He first limited the theological use of the 
term, and his definition, with the corresponding exegetical 
foundation, was in use ever afterwards. 

According to Olevian the idea of foedus, or covenant, or 
pact, is the doctrinal conception which gives us the rationale 
of the plan of salvation. The covenant is the means by 
which the Kingdom of God is brought in. It explains to us 
intellectually how God can and does translate his timeless 
predestination of the elect into an actually founded and his- 
torically created kingdom of Christ. There are two methods 
and two ideas in the book. Olevian aims first at establish- 
ing the fact of the existence of a covenant; that there is 
a covenant existing between God and the elect, and that 
its substance can be gathered from revelation. Having 
done this to his satisfaction, he proceeds to show how it 
is realised in the Church. It is interesting to observe how 
he gathers up all the operations of grace, all the historical 
work of the Holy Spirit, under this conception. The foedus 
gratuitum is realised in those operations and in that 
work. It comes to pass in the vocation or calling of the 
people of God, in the forgiveness of sin which attends this, 
in the regeneration of individual believers, and the bless- 
ings and promises of blessings contained in the Word and 
in the Sacraments. In short, he makes the /foedus realised 
in the history of the salvation of believers and the Church. 
Now this may not seem very much to us, but when we re- 
member how supralapsarianism was gathering up every- 


1 Quaestiones et Responsiones aliquot de Foederi Dei... . In gratiam 
rudiorum collectae, per Robertum Rolloeum, Scotum. Edinburgi. Excu- 
debat Henricus Charteris, 1596. 

2 De Substantia Foederis gratuiti inter Deum et Electos, published post- 
humously at Geneva in 1585. 
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thing into a timeless decree, which was felt to be cold, dark, 
and’ distant, it was. very invigorating for the spiritual life 
of the Church to.get:all the history of'salvation translated 
out of the decree by means of the idea of the covenant in the 
way that Olevian did. But of this more again. 

Olevian speaks only of one covenant, the covenant of grace, 
JSoedus gratuitum ; but Rollock, who comes after him, is much 
nearer the more developed Federalism of Cocceius and Witsius, 
although he differs in several important particulars. According 
to Rollock there are two covenants—one of nature or works, 
and the other of grace, and he founds on Gal. iv. 24. 
The Covenant of Works is based on man’s own unaided 
strength. He is to obey God, and the pact is sealed with 
promise of blessings for obedience and curses for failure. This 
covenant was made at the first creation of man and has been 
repeated often since. Most of the covenants, ¢y., spoken of in 
the Old Testament, were repetitions of this covenant of works. 
It was-repeated in its most pronounced form at Sinai. The 
Covenant of Grace is based, on the other hand, on the grace 
and mercy.of God, which is prevenient, and which gives for 
man the Saviour and mediator Jesus.Christ. This covenant 
was fully revealed in Jesus Christ at his coming, but was par- 
tially revealed immediately after the Fall, and down through a 
series of revelations. 

Almost at the same time, Gomarus, in Holland, delivered a 
lecture in Leyden (1594) upon: the Covenant of God (De foedere 
Dei) which was very much a repetition of what Rollock had 
said. Raphael Eglin still further developed the idea, and as, 
according to some, he was the teacher of Cocceius, we may say 
that through him the ideas of Rollock and Gomarus were 
transmitted to the great Federalist theologian. 

I do not think that any attentive student of Federalism can 
avoid seeing that Federalism was not merely a system of theo- 
logy, but one set in a philosophy of history. It was-an attempt 
to dwell upon the historical side of the plan of salvation—of its 
revelation. It was a philosophy of the history of redemption. 
The questions now.arise : Was there anything in the state of 
Reformed theology at the time which made it useful and even 
necessary to dwell on the historical and human side of the 
plan of salvation? and, How did the Federalists come to use 
the idea of Covenaut to enable them to do this ? 
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The first question leads us to consider the: tendencies in 
Reformation theology during -the , period ‘immediately pre- 
ceding the rise of Federalism; and the-second points to the 
peculiar place which the idea of Covenant then held in scien- 
tific thinking. 

There can be little doubt that there was a tendency in the 
Reformed: theology of the latter half of the seventeenth century 
to allow the metaphysical to override the religious element in 
their dogmatic systems. 

It has often been observed that while the Lutheran fixed his 
attention upon the Gospel as a process of salvation going on in 
the world, in«which he was bid to share, the Calvinist looked 
upon it as ‘a plan of salvation which was being accomplished. 
Calvin always tried:to explain things by the idea of the divine 
purpose in them. -It is manifest that if this way of looking at 
things is divorced from any connection with human interest 
and the present and pressing wants of dying men, it may be 
worked out quite apart from any real, living connection with 
the evangelical proclamation of the gospel. No doubt this was 
not the case with Calvin. Calvin united creation and redemp- 
tion in a special way, and gave a special:idea of completeness 
and also of evangelical character to the whole purpose of God, 
which many of his successors lost sight of. Calvin’s idea was 
that the Kingdom of God was the special end of creation. 
Creation, providence, etc., were all to be explained by the fact 
that they are steps on the path making for redemption. So 
strongly was Calvin accustomed to insist upon this, that even 
in the Geneva Catechism we find it—*“ Ob id ipsum nos creavit 
Deus, ut nos redimeret.” All Calvin’s ideas about election, pre- 
destination, the plan of salvation, were kept from becoming 
abstract by the concrete idea of the Kingdom of God behind 
them and explaining them ; they were not allowed to become 
merely metaphysical notions, by the thought that redemption 
was at the end of the series. But a crust of scholasticism, 
which may be directly traced to the revival of Aristotelian 
study, crept over Reformed theology, and its effects may be seen 
by comparing the Scotch Confession with the Formula Con- 
sensus Helvetici on the subject of Predestination. 

Wolleb, for example, spoke of God as the principiwm essendi, 
and used the idea of the divine decree to explain the whole 
relation of God to the universe—he used it as Aristotle used 
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the category of substance.’ Alsted spoke of God as the primum 
movens, and the decrees he looked on as the primary motions 
of the universal spirit.2 Wendelin spoke of God as the 
principium causalitatis, and the decrees were the ideas in the 
divine understanding, or the typal causes according to which 
all things exist.* 

A great deal of the later seventeenth-century ideas about the 
doctrines of the Divine Decree, Predestination,and Election came 
out of Aristotelian crucibles like these, and the tendency was 
to make the decree a metaphysical instrument for explaining 
the relation of the Supreme Being to the universe, not an evan- 
gelical instrument whereby our Father in heaven can lead back 
many sons unto glory. Whatever was the intention, the ten- 
dency of all this was to allow the doctrine of predestination 
not merely to assume much too abstract a form, but also 
in this form to occupy too prominent a place; and the effect 
of this was to transform the Calvinist doctrine of predestina- 
tion into something very like the Thomist Determinism of the 
medieval schoolmen—into a theory which, professedly based on 
Scripture and professedly embodying theology, was yet a meta- 
physical formula, embodying the ideas of a dead or dying 
pagan philosophy. The tendency in Reformed theology, in 
short, was to concentrate attention on the metaphysical aspect 
of predestination, and to ignore, or at least thrust into the back- 
ground, its evangelical aspect. And that led in time to a con- 
centration of theological thinking upon the divine decree, 
upon the divine plan and purpose existing from all eternity, to 
the neglect of the actual fulfilment of that plan in the history 
of salvation in time. 

The Reformed theology of the day needed to be brought down 
from the heights of metaphysical speculation to the facts of 
everyday life. It had become too sublime to have any dealings 
with such a poor thing as time and events in time; and what 
Federalism tried to do, and did with a great measure of success, 
was to bring the Reformed theology back into real living con- 
nection with the historical development of God’s plan of 
salvation in the actual salvation of men and women, and with 
the historical proclamation of that plan in Scripture. Federal- 


1 Theolog. Christ. Comp., Can. 3. 
? Theol. Scholast. (ed. 1618), pp. 160-5, 
3 Systema majus (ed. 1656), p. 261. 
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ism was an attempt to translate a timeless predestination 
theory into an historically revealed and gradually accom- 
plished plan of salvation, by means of the idea of Covenant. 
I do not think that there is more than the rudiments of 
Federalism in the Shorter Catechism ; but even there we see 
this use made of the idea of Covenant. “The Decrees of God 
are His eternal purpose, according to the counsel of His will, 
whereby for His own glory He hath foreordained whatsoever 
comes to pass. . . God having out of His mere good pleasure 
elected some to everlasting life, did enter into a Covenant of 
Grace, to deliver them out of the estate of sin and misery, 
and to bring them into an estate of salvation by a Redeemer.” 
The Covenants were categories which were used to translate 
the timeless into the temporal, the ideal into the historical, what 
belonged to a past eternity into the present moment of time. 
The whole intention of the Covenant Theology cannot be 
better expressed than in the following quotation from 
Owen :—*“ Having shown the unchangeable stability of the love 
and favour of God towards His saints from the immutability 
of his own nature and purposes, . . . I proceed to further clear 
and demonstrate the same important truth from the first way 
of declaration whereby God hath assured them that it shall 
be to them according to the tenor of the proposition insisted 
on; and that is his Covenant of Grace. The principium 
essendi of this truth, if I may so say, is in the decrees and 
purposes of God ; the principium cognoscendi, in his Covenant 
promise and oath.” The covenant is what brings the decree 
home to us. 

These statements, however, do not help us to see how it 
was that the Federalists interpreted the word Covenant in 
quite another sense from the Puritans, and based their system 
upon this new application. With Cromwell and Owen the 
Covenant of Grace is above all things a sure and stable pro- 
mise ; with Cocceius and Witsius it is a contract or bargain 
having contracting parties, and they reject the idea. of 
promise as an improper use of the term. Where did 
the Federalist get this use of the term covenant, and 
how did he come to apply it the way he did? The answer 
to this question leads us into a very interesting line of investi- 
gation, which cannot be pursued: but unless it be kept clearly 
before us, it is difficult rightly to apprehend the use of cove- 
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nant, not only in the Federal Theology, but also in the moral 
philosophy and public law of the age. The idea of covenant 
or pact is employed by Hobbes in the Leviathan, to explain 
the origin of society. It was used by Puffendorf and Grotius 
as a basis on which to build their systems of public law and 
the rights and duties of nations. Hobbes ascribes the exist- 
ence of society and the recognition of duties and rights to a 
covenant in which there was a transition from a state of war, 
when each man’s hand was against his fellow, to a state of 
peaceful social intercourse. Puffendorf supposes that ere there 
could be such things as rights of nations, rights of belligerents, 
rights of neutrals, etc. etc., there must have been a concourse 
of nations and a covenant or foedus, setting forth these ideas in a 
bargain. In short, covenant was the popular scientific term of the 
period, just as development is now, and it was used for the pur- 
pose of showing how the present grew out of the past, and how 
the actual was produced from the ideal. The minds of men of 
the day, the wisest minds, seemed quite unable to realise how 
the present could grow out of the past, unless they brought past 
and present face to face in this way within a covenant. It is 
astonishing how men needed this picturesque fictitious entity 
to stay their minds on, but it evidently was both foundation 
and scaffolding to thinkers of that period. The rule of the 
idea of covenant marks the age when men were beginning to 
look at things in an historical way, and yet could not do it 
fully and clearly. So they focused the past in an ideal cove- 
nant. If we wish to explain what Parliament is, we do not 
now suppose an ideal point of time when the various portions 
of the nation met and made a bargain which resulted in par- 
liamentary government. We write histories of the growth of 
parliamentary institutions. But the covenant idea was the 
beginning of the study of ethical, political, and religious ideas 
on their historical side. 

The Federalist took a word in use in all the sciences of the 
day, and therefore very well known, and he employed it to 
teach the humble Christian that God’s salvation was very near 
him, not something away in the past but something in the 
present. The Federalist took the well-known term, covenant 
or pact, and used it to make plain the actual and historical 
character of God’s work of salvation. Cocceius is never weary 
of insisting upon the history of redemption. Witsius, in the 
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fourth book of his Economy of the Covenants, traces the history 
of salvation in time from the first age of the world down 
through Noah, Abraham, Moses, the Prophets, and so on to the 
institution of the New Testament sacraments. I do not see 
much permanent value in the Covenant Theology as a mere 
system apart from the genuine Reformed doctrine which it 
contained ; but it did a great work in its day, a work which 
under new forms must be done from time to time. It insisted 
that theology is not metaphysic, that theology has to teach 
men who are steeped in sin that God’s salvation is near them, 
the same salvation which was shared in by God’s people in all 
past generations. 

It appears to me, therefore, that the peculiar service which 
Federalism rendered to Reformed theology was this :—It 
paved the way for Biblical theology in the study of Scripture, 
and for the idea of history in dogmatic. Its appreciation of 
the historical interest is the portion of the system of Feder- 
alism which still lives. The fact that it used the term 
covenant to explain, in accordance with the fashion of its 
time, the relation of the past to the present, the oneness 
of revelation, and the continuance of the same dogmatic 
truth under various forms through successive ages, is its great 
claim to respect. In the hand of orthodox Federalists like 
Cocceius, Witsius, Braun, and Momma, Federalism did good 
service to Reformed theology. It put evangelical meaning 
into the doctrine of predestination, which was in danger of 
becoming a mere metaphysical formula as in old scholastic 
times: it drew attention to the awful fact of sin which was 
in danger of being thrust into the background by supra-lap- 
sarian theories; and it re-asserted with emphasis that the 
whole Bible was one and the same revelation of God’s grace, 
and so closed the door resolutely against all Socinian and 
Arminian separations between the Old Testament and the 
New. 

It must not be supposed, however, that Federalism or the 
Covenant Theology was necessarily an orthodox system of 
divinity. The Federal scheme could be applied to expound 
Arminian as well as Calvinist divinity, and it lent itself 
readily to incipient rationalism. Burmann, for example, 
began his Federalist system by declaring that in the Covenant 
of Grace the contracting parties were not so much God and 
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Christ, nor God and the elect, as God and man; and so in the 
style of modern rationalism he put providence in the place of 
redemption. Federalism was simply a transition towards the 
historical way of treating theology. It was a first attempt at 
writing a history of redemption according to the principles 
of scientific criticism which were then in the air. It 
was the critical system of the period, and its scheme was 
appropriated by and its ideas affected men of all schools. 
We in Scotland, however, partly because we transfer to the 
Covenant Theology ideas borrowed from the earlier use of the 
term covenant among our own divines and among the Puritan 
theologians, partly because we know the system chiefly 
through the writings of Witsius, who was pre-eminently what 
we call a “sappy” divine, cannot help associating the name 
with a richness and fulness of evangelical truth. 
T. M. Liypsay. 


Art. VIII.—The Book ef Enoch. 


1. Laurence’s Translation of the Book of Enoch. Third Edition, 1838. 
2. Dillmann’s Das Buch Henoch iibersetzt und erklart. 1853. 
3. Ewald’s Abhandlung iiber des dthiopischen Buches Henokh. 1853. 


F all apocryphal books there is none which is in many 
respects so interesting and important as the book whose 

title is at the head of this paper. It is the only one of the 
class which is apparently at least directly quoted by an 
inspired writer of the New Testament. St. Jude cites a 
prophecy of Enoch concerning the punishment of the wicked, 
in words which are substantially found in this book. But 
more especially, there is no apocryphal book which contains 
such numerous statements concerning the Messiah—state- 
ments obvious and direct, concerning which there can be 
no dubiety, and which cannot be referred to another. These 
Messianic statements are also of a highly-developed charac- 
ter; the Messiah is introduced, not merely as the great ideal 
King of Israel, but as a supernatural Being. We thus learn 
what were the views of at least a section of the Jewish 
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Church in an age which, as we shall afterwards see, imme- 
diately preceded that of our Lord. And besides there are 
also other doctrinal statements contained in this book, con- 
cerning the character of God, the nature of angels, the future 
life and the resurrection, which are highly important, as show- 
ing the creed of the Jewish Church in the Maccabean age, 
and as illustrative of many passages in the Gospels. And, 
further, although there are unquestionably some extravagances, 
yet there is a dignity of matter and style, and a certain high 
moral tone that are not to be found in most of the apocryphal 
books of that age. These assertions we shall endeavour to 
make good, as we proceed in the examination of this work. 

I. The history of the Book of Enoch is very interesting. 
The earliest trace which we have of it is to be found in the 
Epistle of Jude. There we read: “And Enoch also, the 

seventh from Adam, prophesied of these, saying, Behold, the 
Lord cometh with ten thousand of his saints, to execute judg- 
ment upon all, and to convince all that are ungodly among 
them of all their ungodly deeds which they have ungodly com- 
mitted, and of all their hard speeches which ungodly sinners 
have spoken against him” (Jude 14, 15). That St. Jude 
here quotes neither from tradition, nor from direct inspiration, 
but from an apocalyptic book, is extremely probable, inasmuch 
as there are numerous references to a Book of Enoch in a the 
writings of the early Fathers. 

The next trace which we have of the Book of Enoch is in 
the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, a Christian work of 
uncertain date, but written probably not long after the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem. Here the Book of Enoch is repeatedly and 
distinctly referred to. We next come to the important testi- 
mony of Tertullian, who not only frequently quotes from it, 
but asserts its inspiration. “These things,” he observes, “the 
Holy Ghost foreseeing from the beginning, foretold, through the 
most ancient prophet Enoch, that even entrances would come 
into superstitious use. For we see too that other entrances 
are adored in the baths.” And in a still more remarkable 
passage he thus meets the objections made to its authenticity 
and consequent inspiration: “I am aware that the scripture 
of Enoch, which has assigned this office to the angels, is not 
received by some, because it is not admitted into the Jewish 


1 Tertul'ian on Jdolatr;, chap. xv. 
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canon. I suppose they did not think that, having been pub- 
lished before the deluge, it could have survived that universal 
calamity. But if this be the reason for its rejection, let them 
recall to their memory that Noah, the survivor of the deluge, 
was the great-grandson of Enoch, and had of course heard and 
remembered from hereditary tradition his great-grandfather’s 
grace in the sight of God and his preachings, since Enoch 
had charged Methuselah that he should transmit the knowledge 
of these to his posterity. Noah then succeeded to the trustee- 
ship of this preaching, or, had the case been otherwise, he 
would not have been silent concerning the peculiar glory of 
his house. If Noah had not this [traditionary inheritance] 
there would be this consideration to warrant our assertion of 
this Scripture : he could have received it under the Spirit’s 
inspiration, after it had been destroyed by the violence of the 
deluge, as, after the destruction of Jerusalem by the Babylo- 
nians, every document of the Jewish literature is generally 
agreed to have been restored through Ezra. But since Enoch 
in the same scripture has preached likewise concerning the 
Lord, nothing at all must be rejected by us which pertains to 
us ; and we read that ‘ every scripture suitable for edification is 
divinely inspired.’ By the Jews it seems to have been rejected 
because it testified of Christ. Nor is it wonderful that they 
did not receive some Scriptures which spake of Him whom 
even in person, speaking in their presence, they rejected. To 
these considerations is added the fact that Enoch possesses a 
testimony in the apostle Jude.”* The Book of Enoch is also 
frequently quoted by Origen, though, differing from Tertullian, 
he does not assert its inspiration. Thus he-observes: “ Enoch 
in his book speaks as follows : ‘I have walked on even to imper- 
fection ;* which expression I consider may be understood to 
mean that the mind of the prophet proceeded in its scrutiny and 
investigation of all visible things, until it arrived at that first 
beginning in which it beheld imperfect matter without qualities : 
for it is written.in the same Book of Enoch, ‘ I beheld the whole 
of matter.’”* And in his refutation of ‘Celsus he observes : 
“ Celsus, ine most confused manner, adduces, when examining 
the subject of the visits: of angels to men, what he has derived, 
without seeing its meaning, from the contents of the Book of 


1 Tertullian on Female Dress, Book i. chap. iii. 
2 Origen, De Principiis, Book iv, chap. i. 
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Enoch ; for he does not appear to have read the passages in 
question, nor to have been aware that the books which bear 
the nathe of Enoch do not at all circulate in the churches as 
inspired.”* Anatolius, bishop of Laodicea, quotes the Book of 
Enoch as proving that the first month of the Hebrews is about 
the equinox. Augustine also frequently refers to it, but asserts 
that the writings of Enoch and Noah are not held to be of 
divine authority, either by the Jews or by the Christians. The 
Book of Enoch is also reckoned among the apocryphal books 
in the Apostolical Constitutions and'in the catalogue of Nice- 
phorus. 

The knowledge of the Book of Enoch gradually died out, 
and appears soon to have been lost in the Latin Church. 
The investigations of the learned Scaliger discovered some re- 
markable traces of it in the Greek Church toward the end of the 
eighth century. In the Chronographia of Georgius Syncellus, 
then an unpublished manuscript, he found considerable frag- 
ments of a Book of Enoch, referring chiefly to the fall of the 
angels. Scaliger printed these fragments, and called the 
attention of the learned to them. 

The labours of Arehbishop Laurence, which have since 
been confirmed by Dillmann, have shown that the Book of 
Enoch was not unkuown in: the ancient Jewish Church. He 
adduces two references to it in that remakable cabbalistic 
book, the Zohar. These references are as follows :— 


“ The:holy and the blessed One raised Enoch from the world to serve Him, 
as it is written, ‘For God took him.’ From that time a book was delivered 
down which was called the Book of Enoch. In the hour that God took him, 
he showed him all the repositories above. He showed him the tree of life 
in the midst of the garden, its leaves and its branches: we see all in his 
book.” 


And the other passage is still more direct :— 


' “ We find in the Book of Enoch that the holy and blessed One caused 
him to ascend, and showed him all the repositories of the superior and 
inferior kingdom. He showed him the tree of life, and the tree respecting 
which Adam had received a commandment; and he showed him the 
habitation of Adam in the garden of Eden.” 


Such was all that was known of the Book of Enoch until near 
the close of last century. It was regarded as irrecoverably 
lost. In 1773, however, the distinguished Abyssinian traveller 


1 Contra Celsum, v. 54. 
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Bruce astonished the theological world by the assertion that 
he had brought back with him three copies of the Book of 
Enoch written in the Ethiopic language. One of these copies 
he consigned to the Library of Paris, another he presented to 
the Bodleian Library at Oxford, and the third, which was 
among the books of Scripture standing, he says, “ immediately 
before the Book of Job, which is its proper place in the 
Abyssinian canon,” he retained to himself. Since that time 
several other copies have been brought from Abyssinia: and 
thus that book, which had been lost for centuries, was dis- 
covered and that in a country where it was least expected. 
Notwithstanding the importance which one would think 
would be assigned to the discovery of an apocryphal book 
which was apparently quoted by the apostle Jude, such was 
the decadence of theological learning toward the close of last 
century, that it was suffered to remain on the shelves of the 
libraries. In 1800 Silvestre de Sacy published an account 
of the work with a Latin translation of a few chapters 
from the Paris manuscript. But it was not until 1821 that 
the attention of theologians was called to the value of its 
contents, by the publication of an English translation from 
the Bodleian manuscript by Dr. Laurence, afterwards Arch- 
bishop of Cashel, under the title, Te Book of Enoch the Prophet, 
an Apocryphal production, supposed for ages to have been lost, 
but discovered at the close of last century in Abyssinia. A 
second edition appeared in 1822, and a third in 1838; and 
the Ethiopic text itself was printed under the superintendence 
of Laurence in 1838. Dillmann writes in disparaging terms 
of this translation : he observes, “ it is to be regretted that the 
first publication of this book did not fall into the hands of 
a more learned man than Laurence appears to have been 
both from this and from his other writings.” But such a 
depreciatory remark is unwarranted. The translation may be 
defective, but it must be recollected that the study of Ethiopic 
was then comparatively rare, and it was highly creditable to 
Laurence to have produced at that time such a version as he 
has done. And so far are his other works from showing him 
to be a man of defective learning, that they rather entitle him 
to occupy a high place among the most erudite theologians of 
the Church of England. The Book of Enoch was first intro- 
duced to the notice of German theologians by Hoffmann of 
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Jena. He published a German version with a running com- 
mentary in two parts; the first part, containing the first 
fifty-seven chapters, published in 1833, was a translation of 
Laurence’s version with the help of De Sacy’s extracts; and 
the second part, published in 1838, was a new translation of 
the remainder from an Ethiopic manuscript in the Library of 
Frankfort. In 1840 Gfrorer translated the English version into 
Latin in his Prophetw veteris Pseudepigraphi. But these 
translations have all been superseded by the praiseworthy 
labours of Dillmann of Tiibingen, who first published in 1851 
the Ethiopic text from a collation of five manuscripts, and 
then in 1853 gave to the world his German translation, 
furnished with an exhaustive and learned introduction and 
with copious notes. It is to be observed that the arrangement 
of the chapters and verses in Dillmann’s is different from that 
in Laurence’s version. In Laurence’s version the chapters are 
105, whereas in Dillmann’s they are 108. The references in this 
paper will be to Dillmann’s version unless the contrary be stated. 

Of late years the Book of Enoch has attracted much attention, 
especially in Germany. After its translation by Laurence an 
attempt was made by the Rev. Edward Murray, in a work 
entitled Enoch restitutus, published in 1836, to prove that it 
was a compilation, and to exhibit the original book quoted by 
St. Jude. The attempt was a failure, and did not excite much 
interest. In Germany the most important dissertation on 
Enoch is that by the distinguished theologian Ewald. In 
1854 he published A Treatise on the Ethiopic Book of Enoch : 
its Origin, Meaning, and Construction. To this work we will 
afterwards have occasion to refer. The Book of Enoch was 
also more or less fully discussed by the German theologians 
Philippi, Liicke, Késtlin, Hausrath, and Hofmann of Erlangen ; 
but especially by Volkmar, who advanced the extravagant 
opinion that it was an apocalyptic book written by a follower 
of Rabbi Akiba, when he gave in his adhesion to Barchochebas, 
in his revolt in the reign of Hadrian. There is also an 
excellent article on the Book of Enoch by Westcott in Smith’s 
Dictionary ; and it is adverted to at considerable length in 
Drummond's Jewish Messiah, Pusey’s Lectures on Daniel, and 
Row’s Jesus of the Evangelists. There is a short notice of it by 
Dr. Samuel Davidson in the article on Apocalyptic Literature, 
in the new edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica. 
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It is only further to be remarked, concerning the history of 
this book, that there is no reason to doubt that the book dis- 
covered by Bruce in Abyssinia is the same work, or at least, if 
a compilation, contains the work quoted by the apostle Jude, 
and referred to by the Fathers. The passage in Jude is found 
near the commencement of the book, and although not word 
for word, is as close a citation as many of those which are made 
from the Old Testament by the sacred writers in the New, or 
from the New Testament by the Fathers. And besides, it is to 
be remembered, that as St. Jude quoted from a Greek version (or 
from the Hebrew original), the translation from the Greek into 
Ethiopic must have unavoidably oceasioned some verbal differ- 
ence. The following is the passage as given in Dillmann’s ver- 
sion: “Behold, he (God) cometh with ten thousands of his saints, 
to execute judgment on all, and will destroy the ungodly, and 
reckon with all flesh for everything which the sinners and the 
ungodly have done and committed against him.”’ It may indeed 
be asserted that St. Jude does not here quote from the Book of 
Enoch, but that the Book of Enoch was composed, in the early 
ages of Christianity, by some forger, in consequence of the state- 
ment found in the Epistle of Jude; but this is an assertion which 
no one would make who has the slightest acquaintance with 
the contents of this remarkable book. The citations of the 
Fathers and the long extract of Syncellus, with the exception 
of one paragraph, are also found in our Book of Enoch. 

II. The Book of Enoch, like the Pentateuch, is divided into 
five parts or books, each of which has its own introduction 
and conclusion, so that the work is frequently cited by the 
Fathers as the “ Books of Enoch.” There is a general introduc- 
tion (chap. 1-5) containing a statement of the nature of the 
work. The first part (chap. 6-36) contains an account of 
the fall of the angels and of the journeys of Enoch. The 
second part (chap. 37-71), which may be called “the Book of 
Similitudes,” contains three similitudes or representations con- 
cerning heavenly things and the Messianic kingdom. The 
third part (chap. 72-82) is styled “ the Book of the Revolution 
of the Luminaries of Heaven,” and is a religious dissertation on 
astronomy and physics. The fourth part (chap. 83-91), or “the 
Book of Visions,” contains two dream-visions of the future 
history of the world. And the fifth part (chap. 92-105), or 
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“the Book of Exhortation,” contains a series of admonitory dis- 
courses. There are also annexed two short appendices (chap. 
106-108). The length of the book is at least equal to that of 
Genesis. 

The following is a brief statement of the contents of the 
work. It commences as follows :—‘“ The word of the blessing 
of Enoch, with which he blessed the elect and the righteous, 
who will exist in the time of trouble, when the wicked and the 
ungodly shall be rejected. Enoch, a righteous man, whose eyes 
God had opened so that he saw a holy vision in the heavens 
which the angels showed, answered and said.”* Then follows 
a general introduction wherein the nature of the whole work is 
stated. In the first part there is an account of the fall of 
angels and of the origin of the giants, containing many extra- 
vagances and rabbinical absurdities, certainly the worst part of 
the book ; and yet that part which is most frequently referred 
to by the Fathers. To this historical narrative is attached an 
account of the journeys of Enoch, under the guidance of an 
angel, in which he describes what he saw on earth, in heaven, 
and in hell. The second part, styled “the Second Book of 
Wisdom which Enoch saw,” is divided into three sections, 
called in the text parables or figurative discourses. The first 
parable is a continuation of Enoch’s journeys, and especially a 
description of the heavenly world. The second parable is the 
most important part of the work, and is a very elevated descrip- 
tion of the kingdom of the Messiah, of the destruction of all his 
enemies, of the universal establishment of peace, and of the 
glories of the Messianic reign. In the third parable there is a 
vision of the new Jerusalem and of the exaltation of the 
Messiah, surrounded with myriads of angels. We have here, 
also, an account of the two monsters Leviathan and Behemoth, 
so frequently adverted to in the rabbinical writings. Inserted 
in this parable there occurs, in an entirely disconnected 
manner, the Vision of Noah, which is evidently out of place, 
and is almost universally regarded as an interpolation. The 
third part, or “ the Book of the Luminaries,” contains a state- 
ment of the laws of the sun, moon, and stars, a description of 
the winds, and of the seasons of the years, treated, not in a 
scientific, but in a religious spirit. The fourth part contains 
two visions, which were imparted to Enoch in early youth before 
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he was married. The first vision is that of the coming deluge. 
The second vision is a history of the world, supposed to be fore- 
told to Enoch from his time down to the establishment of the 
kingdom of the Messiah : the whole is carried on in an allegori- 
cal form, wherein the righteous are represented as sheep attacked 
by ravenous beasts and birds of prey. The fifth part contains 
the advice of Enoch, “ to his children who will dwell upon the 
earth, and to all future generations who will practise righteous- 
ness and peace.” The history of the world is here again given 
in a different form ; it is divided into ten weeks, and it was 
at the end of the first of these weeks that Enoch lived. To the 
whole work there are attached two appendices, the one con- 
taining an account of the miraculous birth of Noah, and the 
other a concluding summary and exhortation, both of which 
have the appearance of being interpolations. 

The work is pervaded throughout by a deeply religious 
spirit. Though not free from rabbinical fancies, it is by no 
means one of those fantastic apocalyptic works which were so 
common in the early ages of Christianity, and whose religious 
tendency is very doubtful. The aspirations of the author after 
a purer morality and holiness are unmistakable. Not only 
are the most stern rebukes and threatenings denounced against 
all idolaters and the persecutors of the righteous; but the 
wicked in Israel are denounced in the strongest terms. The 
terrors of the Lord are displayed against all the workers of 
iniquity without exception ; and the wrath to come is described 
with the spirit and the language of an Old Testament prophet. 
In the words of Canon Row :— 


“The morality of the book is pure, and will bear a favourable comparison 
with that of the Old Testament. Equally holy are the views which it pre- 
sents of the Divine character. Its religion is spiritual, with scarcely any 
trace of Pharisaism, externalism or casuistry. Those forms of moral or 
spiritual degeneracy, on account of which our Lord so vehemently denounced 
the hollow hypocrites of the day, are nowhere to be found in it. Compared 
with the general aspect of religion, as it appears in the Apocrypha, it stands 
incomparably higher.” ! 


The work, however, is undoubtedly fictitious. Enoch is a 
mere fictitious person, into whose mouth the author puts his 


own sentiments and words. It purports to have been written 
before the deluge, and yet there are many undoubted allusions 


1 Row’s Jesus of the Evangelists, p. 171. 
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to the Book of Daniel. The only one who ever defended its 
authenticity and inspiration was Tertullian, and, as we have 
seen, he does so on the most untenable grounds. Nor is the 
quotation by Jude of a passage from it, though introduced by 
the words, “ Enoch the seventh from Adam prophesied,” any 
proof of its genuineness ; but it must be admitted, however we 
may account for it, that the apostle quotes from an apocryphal 
book, perhaps in the same way as St. Paul adduces quota- 
tions from the heathen poets. How far such a fictitious use of 
the name of Enoch was excusable may admit of a question ; 
certain it is that in that and the succeeding age such a practice 
of publishing works, under the fictitious names of illustrious 
saints, was not uncommon both among Jews and Christians, 
and does not appear to have been regarded in the same moral 
point of view as that in which it would be regarded in our 
days. But perhaps, after all, the author did not intend to im- 
pose his work upon his readers as a forgery, as if it actually 
contained the visions and revelations of the patriarch Enoch, 
but merely used his name as the vehicle for the communica- 
tion of certain important truths which he wished to inculcate. 
The work may be regarded as a parable or romance—a species 
of fiction in these early times, not unlike in kind to Gessner’s 
once celebrated but now almost forgotten work, The Death of 
Abel. There might thus have been no attempt at wilful 
imposition on the part of the author. 

It is unquestionable that, especially in the account of the 
fall of the angels, the description of their progeny the giants, 
and of the monsters Leviathan and Behemoth, there is much 
that is extravagant ; but, on the other hand, there is far more 
in the book that is valuable and interesting. Some passages 
also exhibit a loftiness of tone, a grandeur of thought, a fertility 
of invention, though perhaps never rising to sublimity, seldom 
to be found in such apocryphal writings. Take as an example 
the following description of the palace of God :—“ They raised 
me aloft to heaven, until I came to a wall built of crystal and 
surrounded by flames of fire: and I began to tremble. Then I 
stept into the flames of fire, and drew nigh to a great house 
built of crystal. Its walls were like a pavement of crystal, 
and its floor was also of crystal. Its roof resembled the path 
of the stars and the lightnings with the fiery cherubim in a 
stormy sky. A flaming fire surrounded the walls of this house, 
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and its gate blazed with fire. Then stept I into this house, 
which was hot as fire and cold as ice. No trace of delight nor 
of life was there. Fear overcame me, and terror took hold of 
ine. Violently agitated, I fell upon my face, and I saw in 
vision, and behold, there was another house, more glorious than 
the former, all whose gates stood open, and which was built 
with flames of fire. It so greatly excelled in glory and majesty 
and grandeur, that I can give no description of its glory and 
greatness. Its floor was fire, and above were the lightnings and 
the path of stars, and its roof was the flaming fire. I looked 
and I saw therein the elevated throne ; its appearance glittered 
like the hoar frost, and around it was as the glaring sun and 
the voices of the cherubim. From beneath this great throne 
issued rivers of flaming fire, so that to gaze upon it was impos- 
sible. And One great in glory sat thereon; His raiment was 
brighter than the sun and whiter than the snow. No angel 
dared to enter, and no mortal could look upon the face of the 
Glorious and Majestic One. A fire was flaming around Him, 
and a great fire rose up before Him, so that no one of the ten 
thousand times ten thousand, who stood around Him, was 
capable of approaching. To Him holy consultation was need- 
less. And the saints, who were near, withdrew neither day 
nor night, nor departed from Him. And I had a veil on my 
face and trembled: and the Lord called upon me, and said, 
Come hither, Enoch, at My holy word. And He raised me up, 
and I drew near to the throne: but my eye was directed to the 
ground.”? 

There is an intimate relation between the Book of Enoch and 
the prophecies of Daniel: the former is evidently formed on 
the latter. Many of the expressions used in Enoch are the 
same as those used in Daniel. God is described as the 
Ancient of Days, with His head as white as wool, seated on His 
throne. The Messiah is represented, not as the ideal king, 
the son of David, but as the Son of Man. The visions which 
Enoch saw are modelled on the visions of Daniel. An angel 
accompanies Enoch on his journeys, as his interpreter, and 
explains to him the mysteries of the future. The doctrine of 
angels, as unfolded in Enoch, is similar to that which is con- 
tained in Daniel. They are employed as the ministers of the 
divine vengeance, or else as the defenders and helpers of the 
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righteous. They are known by their distinctive names, and 
among these names are Michael and Gabriel. But especially 
Daniel’s celebrated prophecy of the Seventy Weeks is twice 
imitated by the author of the Book of Enoch. The seventy 
shepherds who ruled over Israel from the period of the captivity 
to the advent of the Messiah, and the ten weeks or seventy 
days of the world’s history, are evidently mere imitations of 
Daniel’s prophecy. Daniel is certainly the original of which 
the Book of Enoch is the copy. 

III. The doctrinal statements contained in the Book of 
Enoch are full of interest and importance. 

1. Certainly the most important doctrinal statements are 
those concerning the Messiah. The Messiah is directly repre- 
sented without symbol or type. He is the Son of Man who is 
not merely the Ruler but the Judge of the world, the great 
King of kings, exalted far above all dominion and power. He 
is the Elect One, the Messiah, the Anointed of the Lord. 
Kings fall down before him : the mighty of the earth do hom- 
age to him as their Sovereign Lord: and all the nations of the 
world worship before him, and are converted into his obedient 
subjects. War and strife are abolished, and peace is univer- 
sally established. A new Jerusalem is built, and a new temple 
is erected for the worshippers of the Lord. Wisdom is poured 
out like water, glory ceases not before him from eternity to 
eternity, and the fountain of righteousness shall be inex- 
haustible. In him dwells the spirit of wisdom and power, and 
he shall sit upon the throne of his glory. “And this Son of 
Man shall stir up the kings and the mighty from their seats, 
and the powerful from their thrones, and shall break the teeth 
of sinners. And he shall hurl kings from their thrones and 
their dominions ; because they will not exalt nor praise him, 
nor humble themselves before him, by whom their kingdoms 
were bestowed.”? 

sut the most remarkable part in these Messianic statements 
is the divine nature that is ascribed to the Messiah. He is not 
only the Son of Man but also the Son of God. He is associated 
with the Ancient of Days, his name is from everlasting, he is the 
constituted judge of the world, Azazel and the fallen angels 
shall be judged by him, and he is the object of worship to the 
whole human race. Thus alluding to the Son of Man, Enoch 
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says: “ Before the sun and the constellations were created, be- 
fore the stars of heaven were made, His name was invoked before 
the Lord of spirits. All who dwell on earth shall fall down 
and worship before Him, and shall bless and glorify Him, and 
sing praises to Him in the name of the Lord of the Spirits. 
Therefore was He elected and consecrated before Him ere the 
world was created, and unto eternity will He be before Him.”* 
“And He sat upon the throne of his glory, and judgment was 
surrendered to the Son of Man, and He caused sinners to be 
destroyed from off the face of the earth and those who had 
perverted the world.”? 

Archbishop Laurence even goes the length of asserting that 
the doctrine of the Trinity is taught, in no obscure terms, in 


the Book of Enoch. The passage on which he grounds this , 


assertion is translated by him as follows: “ He (the elect One) 
shall call to every power of the heavens, to all the holy above, 
and to the power of God. The cherubim, the seraphim, and the 
ophanim, all the angels of power, and all the angels of the 
Lords, namely of the Elect One, and of the other Power who 
was on the earth over*the water on that day, shall raise that 
united voice.”* He supposes that there is here an obvious 
reference to Genesis i. 2, where it is said that “the Spirit 
of God moved on the face of the waters.” Here then, he 
observes, “ we have not merely the declaration of a plurality, 
but that of a precise and distinct Trinity of persons under the 
supreme appellation of God and the Lords: the Lords are de- 
nominated the Elect Oue and the other (divine) Power who is 
represented as engaged in the formation of the world on that 
day, that is on the day of creation.” Certainly, were this the 
case, it would be a most remarkable fact, and would show a 
development of doctrine but seldom attained to in the Old 
Testament. But it is asserted by Dillmann, and appears to be 
now generally admitted, that this opinion of Laurence is built 
upon an erroneous translation: the word rendered by him 
power is in the plural; and the correct translation is, “ And all 
the angels of the dominion and the Elect One and the other 
powers which are upon the firmament over the water.”* 

It is, however, to be observed that there is no reference in 
the Book of Enoch to a suffering Messiah. The notion of an 
exalted and victorious Messiah is what pervades this book. 


1 xlviii. 3, 8, 6. 2 Ixix. 27. 3 Laurence, lx. 13. 4 Ixi. 10. 
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The Messiah is represented as a victorious king, as a super- 
natural Being endowed with the attributes of God, but never 
as a sufferer. There is here no trace of the Man of Sorrows, 
of the suffering Servant of Jehovah. Indeed in none of the 
Jewish Apocryphal books does suffering form any part of their 
representation of the Messiah ; and hence it is quite account- 
able why the Jews in the time of our Lord entertained the 
notion of a victorious Messiah, and why the Cross of Christ 
was such a stumbling-block in the way of their conversion. 

2. The doctrine of angels, and the knowledge of the invisible 
world of spirits, forms an essential part of the Book of Enoch. 
Angels are frequently mentioned in the Old Testament, and 
especially are brought forward in a prominent manner in the 
Book of Daniel; but, in the days after the return from the 
Captivity, the speculations of the Jews were most employed 
upon the nature and order of the angels. In the Old Testa- 
ment two classes of these blessed spirits are mentioned, but 
in the Book of Enoch there are three—the Cherubim, the 
Seraphim, and the Ophanim. Ophanim is the Hebrew word 
rendered in the prophecies of Ezekiel wheels, and they are 
there apparently represented as if they were angelic beings. 
Four archangels are mentioned corresponding to the four sides 
of the throne of God. “The first is Michael, the merciful and 
patient ; the second is Raphael, who presides over all the sick- 
nesses and wounds of the children of men ; the third is Gabriel, 
who is set over all powers; and the fourth is Phanuel (Uriel?), 
who presides over repentance and the hopes of those who 
inherit eternal life. These are the four angels of the Most 
High.”* In other places these four are called by different 
names, and in one place six archangels are mentioned, namely, 
Uriel, the angel of thunder and earthquake; Raphael, the 
angel of the spirits of men; Raguel, the angel who exercises 
vengeance on the world; Michael, the angel who is set over the 
best part of men ; Sarachael, set over those whom the spirits have 
seduced to sin; and Gabriel, set over serpents and paradise and 
the cherubim.? The number of the angels are to be reckoned 
by myriads of myriads; they are the ever-wakeful ones who 
surround the throne of God, and are employed by Him as the 
ministers of his vengeance or as the messengers of his mercy. 

We have in the first part of Enoch a most extravagant 
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account of the fall of the angels. Their chief is Azazel, and 
their number is asserted to be two hundred, under eighteen 
leaders, whose names are given. The view of the author is 
that these fallen angels are those sons of God, mentioned in 
the Book of Genesis, who married the daughters of men, and 
to whom giants were born. These giants are stated to have 
been three thousand cubits high, and to have laid waste the 
earth and devoured men,' so that the earth was full of violence 
and blood. Enoch was commissioned to pronounce the doom of 
the fallen angels; and the archangels were sent from heaven 
to bind them and cast them into darkness until the day of 
judgment. There is a striking resemblance between the 
punishment of the fallen angels here described and that re- 
corded in the Second Epistle of Peter and the Epistle of Jude : 
“ And the angels which kept not their first estate, but left their 
own habitation, he hath reserved in everlasting chains under 
darkness, unto the judgment of the great day” (Jude 6). 

3. The doctrine of retribution lies at the foundation of the 
teaching of the Book of Enoch; there is a reward for the 
righteous, and a place of punishment for the wicked in a future 
life. The future blessedness of the righteous is described in 
terms free, in a great measure, from those sensuous descriptions 
of heaven which are so common in other apocryphal books, and 
in the writings of the Fathers. Heaven is described as the 
abode of holiness, where the inhabitants are engaged in 
perpetual praise. “ At that time my eyes beheld the dwelling 
of the elect, of truth, faith, and righteousness. Countless is 
the number of the righteous and the elect in his presence for 
ever and ever. And 1 saw their dwellings under the wings 
of the Lord of spirits, and how all the righteous and elect were 
arrayed before him as with a blaze of fire; their mouths were 
full of praise, and their lips glorifying the name of the Lord 
of spirits; and righteousness ceased not before him.”* The 
misery of the wicked is also described in terms suggestive of 
the language of the New Testament. After death they are 
confined in the prison of Sheol; and at the day of judgment 
they shall be brought forth and punished with everlasting 
destruction. Both the fallen angels and the ungodly among 
men shall be consigned to eternal fire and darkness. Nor is 
the doctrine of the resurrection wanting. This doctrine, so 
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obscurely stated in the Old Testament, was brought into 
prominence after the return from the Captivity, and was an 
essential part of the creed of the orthodox Jewish church. 
“And in those days (in the days of the Messiah) will the 
earth give back its trust, and the empire of the dead give back 
its trust which it has received, and hell (Sheol?) will restore 
what it owes. And he will choose the righteous and saints 
among them, for the day is come that they shall be saved.”* 

4. A large portion of the Book of Enoch is occupied with 
astronomical and physical views concerning the course of the 
sun, the laws of the moon, the four winds of heaven, the 
mountains and rivers of the earth, and the length of the day 
at different periods. The whole of the third part—“ the Book 
of the Luminaries ”—is occupied with discourses of this nature. 
There is, however, no scientific discussion. The Jewish mind 
was not of a scientific order; its great mission was to impart 
to the world the knowledge of religion, not of science. Hence 
their scientific phenomena are stated in a religious or poetical 
manner, There are spirits in nature : there is the spirit of the 
sun, the spirit of the wind, the spirit of the sea, the spirit of 
the frost, the spirit of the mist.2 There are the chambers of 
the snow and the hail, and the gates from which the winds 
issue. The thunder is the voice of God, and the lightning is 
his messenger. There are also numerical statements con- 
cerning the length of the day and night, in relation to the sun’s 
position in the zodiac, and an account of the phases of the 
moon in its relation to the sun, which, according to Dillmann, 
are not merely fanciful, but exhibit accurate observation, 
though we must confess our inability to understand them. 
Everything is regarded in a religious point of view; all are 
the works of the one Lord and Creator ; all are his ministering 
servants; and all obey his laws and ordinances without 
wavering. 

IV. It is a matter of dispute among critics whether the 
Book of Enoch is a single work, or a compilation of separate 
books. It is almost generally admitted that there are in it 
interpolations. The vision of Noah, inserted in the middle of 
the third similitude, is so out of place and so disconnected 
with what precedes and follows, as to have all the appearance 
of an interpolation. So also the account of the miraculous 
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birth of Noah at the close of the book is most probably an addi- 
tion to the original work. Dillmann, in his introduction to his 
translation, maintained that the work is formed on a unity of 
plan, and substantially proceeds from one author, though certain 
additions have been inserted. “ We distinguish,” he observes, 
“(1) the proper and original book of Enoch, comprehending 
by far the greater portion of the work, as we now have it; (2) 
historical additions for the elucidation of certain doctrines and 
ideas occurring in the ancient book; (3) the Noah document 
and the interpolations connected with it.” He has since, 
however, somewhat modified this view in his article on the 
apocryphal writings in Herzog’s Encyclopedia. “ Partly,” he 
observes, “ further consideration, and partly the dissertation 
of Ewald, which has appeared since my translation, has con- 
vinced me that my former view cannot be maintained, and I 
now recognise that, after the withdrawal of the historical addi- 
tions, and of the Noah document, the remainder of the book 
must have been inade up of two, if not three, writings.” 

Ewald supposes that the Book of Enoch is a compilation of 
the works of four different authors, but artificially united with 
additions and omissions by a fifth author, who was the com- 
piler. According to him “the Book of the Similitudes,” with 
the abstraction of the Noah document, constitutes the first or 
original work. The author of this work directs his attacks 
against the external enemies of his people. The second work 
contains the account of the fall of the angels, and the origin 
of the giants, and the so-called “ Book of Exhortations.” This 
second author is chiefly engaged in combating internal foes. 
The third work contains the greater portion of “the Book of 
the Luminaries,” and the two dreams or visions of Enoch con- 
cerning the deluge and the history of the world. This third 
author explains the secrets of nature and providence. The 
fourth book is the vision of Noah, which, however, is not 
confined to the Noah portion, but is interwoven by the com- 
piler throughout the whole work. And lastly, there is the 
fifth author, or the compiler, who joined together the four 
above-mentioned works, omitting portions of them and making 
certain additions of his own. 

It is very difficult to trace the process of reasoning by which 
Ewald rearranges the Book of Enoch, and assigns certain 
portions to certain authors. His criticism, however ingenious, 
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appears to us to be fanciful, a fault which we think is charac- 
teristic of the writings of this great theologian. He builds his 
hypothesis on very slight foundations. On the whole, we 
are inclined to agree with the first opinion of Dillmann, which 
he advanced in the introduction to his translation, namely, 
that there is a substantial unity in the work, though a few 
interpolations have crept into it. Abstracting the Noah docu- 
ment, and perhaps a few other probable additions, a unity may 
be discerned throughout the whole work; the spirit of it is 
the same; the doctrinal views, the character of the Messiah, 
the nature and offices of angels, the future state of retri- 
bution are substantially the same. And, in the several parts 
of which this book is composed, a train of connection may be 
traced, which Ewald himself admits, though he attributes the 
connection not to the author, but to the compiler. 

V. An important question yet remains to be discussed, 
namely, the time of the composition of the book, or, if it be a 
compilation, the age of the composition of its different works. 
On this there is a great variety of opinion. The majority of 
critics place the whole work before the Christian era, although 
others consider at least some portions of it to be post-Christian. 
Laurence considers that it was written in the reign of Herod 
the Great; and in this opinion he is supported by his two 
translators, Hoffmann and Gfrérer. Dr. Pusey, in his Lectures 
on Daniel, assigns its date to the early Maccabean age, perhaps 
in the days of Judas Maccabeus. Dillmann thinks that the 
writer lived in the reign of John Hyrcanus, and Ewald that the 
different works were all composed in the period intervening 
between Jonathan Maccabeus and the early days of Herod. A 
similar view is also adopted by Liicke, Anger, Hausrath, and 
Colani. On the other hand, there are critics who maintain 
a post-Christian date. Hilgenfeld thinks that a considerable 
portion of the work was composed in the reign of Titus, and 
that it is pervaded with Gnostic ideas. Volkmar, of Ziirich, 
considers that the whole work is post-Christian, written about 
A.D. 132, in the defence of the impostor Barchochebas, and 
hence is anti-Christian in its teaching; whilst Philippi and 
Hofmann, of Erlangen, ascribe the work to a Christian author. 

In this diversity of opinion it is almost impossible to arrive 
at a definite conclusion. But one important point appears to us 
to be demonstrated, and that is that at least the greater portion 
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of the book was composed before the Christian era, though 
whether there are Christian additions to it is another question 
to which we will afterwards advert. There are in the work 
itself unmistakable intimations of this. The history of the 
world is allegorically described by the figure of sheep ex- 
posed to the attacks of beasts and birds of prey. The allegory 
is perfectly intelligible down to the period of the invasions of 
the Assyrian kings; it then becomes somewhat obscure. The 
sheep are then delivered over to the care of seventy shepherds. 
“He called also seventy shepherds, and resigned to them the 
care of the sheep that they might overlook them.”* These 
seventy shepherds are evidently, from the description given of 
them, the foreign rulers or despots of the Jews ; they oppress the 
sheep, and are at the end punished by being cast into the 
everlasting fire. They also do not so much represent persons 
as periods of time, in imitation of the seventy weeks of Daniel. 
It would occupy too much of our space to discuss what is 
meant by them; we give the result of the researches of Dill- 
mann. The seventy shepherds are divided into four portions 
or periods of time; the periods of the reign of twelve shep- 
herds, then of twenty-three, then of twenty-three again, and 
after that of twelve (12+ 23+23+412=70). The first twelve 
shepherds represent the period of the Chaldean and Egyptian 
dominions; the second twenty-three shepherds represent the 
period of the Persian dominion ; the third twenty-three shep- 
herds represent the period of the Greek dominion, especially 
the dynasties of the Ptolemies and the Seleucide ; and the last 
twelve shepherds represent the period of the later Syrian 
dominion ; and thus the whole brings us down to the period 
when the Jews fully recovered their freedom under John 
Hyrecanus. 

The struggles of the Maccabean age are strikingly described. 
The sheep become blind, and are devoured by birds of prey. 
Little lambs are born who begin to open their eyes and see; 
and horns grow upon them, evidently representing the Macca- 
bean heroes. They cry unto the sheep, but the sheep remain 
blind and deaf. The ravens flew down and attacked them, 
devouring many of them. “I saw in the vision that ravens 
flew down upon their lambs, and they seized one of them, and 
tearing the sheep in pieces they devoured them. I saw also 
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that horns grew upon these lambs, and that the ravens lighted 
down upon their horns.”* At length, there arose a ram with 
a great horn, and the eyes of the sheep were opened, and when 
he cried they all ran to him, and the recording angel came to 
the assistance of the ram, so that all the attacks of the ravens 
and other birds of prey against it were in vain; and at length 
the Lord of the sheep himself came, and all the wild beasts 
and birds of prey fled away. “I saw too that a large sword 
was given to the sheep who went forth against all the beasts 
of the field to slay them. But all the beasts and birds of 
heaven fled away from before their face.”? Now certainly, as 
Dillmann shows, the description of the ram with the great horn 
best suits John Hyrcanus, when the Maccabean struggle with 
the Syrian monarchs came to a final end, and when Judea re- 
covered its freedom, and was recognised as an independent 
kingdom. 

We have in the fifth part of the Book of Enoch a second 
chronological statement of the world’s history. The series of 
events are there arranged in the form of ten weeks ; seven of 
these weeks are evidently already past, and three are future, 
constituting the Messianic era. The limits of the first six 
weeks are clearly marked: a point of termination is assigned 
to each week ; as, for example, Enoch lived at the close of the 
first week, and Isaac at the close of the third. At the end of 
the sixth week was the Babylonian captivity; the seventh 
week reaches to the time when the author wrote, and at the 
close of it the Messianic era commenced, and the elect were to 
be rewarded. If we adopt the calculation of Dillmann that, 
at first, seven generations constituted a week, but afterwards, 
when the duration of man’s life was shortened, fourteen gene- 
rations were comprehended, the close of the seventh week will 
bring us to the same period as the end of the reign of the 
seventy shepherds, namely the time of John Hyrcanus. 

There is one objection to so early a date, namely, the men- 
tion of the Parthians in the Book of Enoch as already a 
warlike, conquering race. “The chiefs of the East, among the 
Parthians and Medes, shall remove kings into whom a spirit 
of trembling shall enter. They shall hurl them from their 
thrones, springing upon them as lions from their dens, and 
like famished wolves into the midst of the flock.”* Now, as 
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Bishop Laurence argues, it was not until the first years of the 
reign of Herod that the Parthians could be thus spoken of by 
a Jewish writer. It was shortly before this, B.c. 54, that they 
defeated and destroyed the army of Crassus, and a few years 
afterwards, B.c. 40, that they took Jerusalem and drove Herod 
from his dominions. Dillmann, however, asserts that the 
Parthians were well known to the Jews in the time of John 
Hyrcanus, for that prince assisted Antiochus Sidetes, the king 
of Syria, in his campaign against them, and indeed they then 
formed the mightiest empire in the East. 

This is, however, a matter of small importance, as the value 
of the book, especially of its Messianic statements, depends 
upon its being written before the Christian era. But it has 
been asserted that these Messianic statements prove a Chris- 
tian origin ; and that the book, though originally pre-Chris- 
tian, has been tampered with by Christian hands. It is 
asserted that the character given to the Messiah, especially 
the conception of a mysterious pre-existent Being, is much 
too developed ; and especially “the son of the woman,”? by 
which he is designated, could hardly be applied to him by 
a pre-Christian Jew. But there is nothing in the Messianic 
view, contained in this book, which could not have been 
derived from the predictions of the prophets. The super- 
natural character of the Messiah, though it may have been 
overlooked by the later Jews, might have been derived from 
the prophecies of Isaiah and Daniel. And, as to the expression 
“the son of the woman,” there is nothing unreasonable in the 
supposition that the author, for the sake of variety, used it 
as an equivalent to the Son of Man. On the other hand, 
there are clear intimations that the book is wholly pre- 
Christian, or, at least, that there are in it no Christian addi- 
tions. There is no reference to a suffering Messiah, whic 
would undoubtedly have been the case, had it been composed 
in part by a Christian writer. Also it is a remarkable fact 
that in the historical visions, both of the seventy shepherds 
and of the ten weeks, there is no reference to the power of the 
Romans ; nothing to show that that people had already become 
the rulers of the world. The ravens who attack the sheep are 
the Syrian monarchs. In short, as Dillmann observes, “ that 
there are Christian portions in the book, whether in the form 
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of short interpolations or of long pieces, has often been sup- 
posed and maintained, but this assertion is proved on a closer 
examination to be without foundation. If one objects to such 
frequently-occurring expressions as ‘believers,’ ‘to deny God 
and his anointed, etc., it is to be considered that these expres- 
sions are frequently used in the Ethiopic Old Testament for 
the corresponding Greek and Hebrew words. The Christology 
of the book is indeed high, but not so high that its individual 
features cannot be perfectly explained from Old Testament 
premises.”* 

VI. We would, in conclusion, add a few remarks on the 
language of the Book of Enoch. It is now only known to us 
in the Ethiopic language ; all the manuscripts which we possess 
have been brought from Abyssinia. This however is doubt- 
less a version, probably made from the Greek, about the fourth 
century, when the Bible was translated into Ethiopic. The long 
extract of Syncellus is in Greek, and the Fathers without doubt 
in their quotations cited from the Greek. But the Greek itself 
is most probably a translation from Hebrew. The names of the 
angels and the winds are from Hebrew roots. The Opbanim 
is just the Hebrew word for the wheels in Ezekiel. And 
besides, the work, as Dillmann shows, was known and used by 
Jewish writers until the thirteenth century. The work then 
was originally composed in the Hebrew language by a Jew, 
and that about a century before the time of our Lord. 

The author does not seem to have belonged to any one of 
the Jewish sects. His righteousness was not that of the 
Pharisees, and he was certainly far removed from Sadducean 
opinions. The doctrine of angels appears to ally him more 
closely to the Essenes, but there is a healthiness of tone about 
lis moral instructions which is wanting in the asceticism of that 
sect. He appears to have been an earnest-minded man, one 
of those pious persons, strict in the observance of the moral as 
well as ceremonial laws of Judaism, who lived in the Macca- 
bean age, and who have their representatives in the aged 
Simeon, Anna the prophetess, the holy Zacharias and Elisabeth 
and Nathanael, that Israelite without guile, in the New Tes- 
tament; one of those who grieved over the defections of his 
people, and who waited for the Consolation of Israel. The 
expectation of a coming Messiah and the certainty of a future 
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state of retribution were the two great principles which ac- 
tuated him in his teaching. The work, however stained 
with rabbinical extravagances and fables, and fantastic repre- 
sentations of the physical world, is a valuable remnant of 
antiquity, and well deserves more consideration than it has 
hitherto received in this country. Many of our ministers are 
ignorant of its existence, and few are acquainted with its con- 
tents. We have only to add that the enterprising publishers, 
either of the Foreign Theological Library, or of the Theological 
Translation Fund Library, would confer a boon upon theology 
were they to add a translation of Dillmann’s Das Buch Henoch 
to their series. Paton J. Guoaa, D.D. 





Art. 1X.—The Fine Arts in relation to Culture and 
Christianity. 


1. Sketches of the History of Christian Art. By Lorp Liypsay. 3 vols. 

2. Sacred and Legendary Art. By Mrs. JAMEson. 2 vols. 

3. The Art Teaching of the Primitive Church. By the Rev. R. St. Jonn 
Tyrwuitt, M.A. 


a Fine Arts is a somewhat loose descriptive term appli- 

cable to no fewer than five departments of human activity 
—Architecture, Sculpture, Painting, Music, and Poetry. Of 
these arts, called fine because ministering, not to man’s material 
necessities or convenience, but to his love of beauty, and as 
such demanding the exercise of the full faculties of heart and 
intellect, various classifications have been proposed; but the 
most satisfactory arrangement is one propounded by German 
scholars and now generally accepted by art writers and critics 
in this country. In this scheme there are fine Arts which work 
in space, and there are those which work in time ; those of the 
first-class are Shaping Arts, and they make what can be 
seen and handled ; those of the second are Speaking Arts, pro- 
dueing what can be heard. Under the first category there fall 
to be placed Architecture, Sculpture, and Painting, while Music 
and Poetry belong to the second. Among the Germans the 
distinction is between bildende and redende Kiinste ; among us 
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it is sometimes between arts manual and arts vocal, at other 
times between the formative or plastic, and the rhetorical. 
In the case of the great majority of those who employ the term 
Fine Art, it is to one or other of the space or shaping, manual, 
formative, or plastic arts to which reference is made, the 
cognate time-arts of Music and Poetry being regarded in quite 
another light. In this article it is exclusively with the 
allied arts of Architecture, Sculpture, and Painting, that we 
shall concern ourselves ; and even with these we must disclaim 
all intention to deal in a comprehensive or professional manner. 
Having read with some care the works of which the titles are 
given above, all we aim at doing is to assign them their relative 
values, prefacing our estimate with some reflections bearing 
upon the relation in which the Fine Arts stand to Culture and 
Christianity, reflections to which a survey of the field neither 
exhaustive nor extensive has, nevertheless, given some measure 
of intenseness. 

In his History of Latin Christianity, and in the chapter of 
that work which treats of Iconoclasm (Book iv. ch. vii.), Dean 
Milman raises the question : Is pure and spiritual Christianity 
—the highest Christianity to which the human mind can 
attain—implacably and irreconcilably hostile to the Fine 
Arts; can the exaltation, the purification of the human soul 
by Art in no way be allied with true Christian devotion? For 
an answer to his self-put question the historian seems dis- 
posed to look in two directions—those of Race and Religion, 
and to affirm that the same sublime spiritualism which would 
cast off as alien to its highest development the creations of 
Raffaelle or of Correggio ought not to be inexorably demanded 
from the less as from the more imaginative races, seeing there 
is a certain antagonism between the religion of Southern and 
that of Northern Europe, between that of the races of Roman 
and some of those of Teutonic descent; between that of the 
inhabitants of towns or villages, and rude mountaineers ; 
between Roman Catholicism and Protestantism. If for 
Christianity in Dean Milman’s question, a word of wider 
range, viz., Culture, be substituted, we would be inclined to say 
that friendliness or hostility of attitude towards the Fine 
Arts is more a matter of individual temperament than of 
religious persuasion or of national idiosyncrasy. For take 
Englishmen of highest culture and widest fame, and among 
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these there will be found widely differing estimates of what 
the study and pursuit of the Fine Arts have done for the good 
or the detriment of mankind. Some will speak in the lan- 
guage of glowing enthusiasm and warmest praise. Thus 
Robert Browning in one of his Dramatic Lyrics, to which we 
may afterwards refer more fully, says of himself :— 


“ But at any rate I have loved the season 
Of Art’s spring-birth so dim and dewy ; 
My sculptor is Nicolo the Pisan, 

My painter—who but Cimabue ? 

Nor ever was man of them all indeed, 
From these to Ghiberti and Ghirlandajo, 
Could say that he missed my critic-meed.” 


And Mrs. Jameson, we need hardly say it, loved that season, 
and all other seasons, passionately. Art was to her a varied 
Eden, all gay with flowers and musieal with birds, and haunted 
by divine shapes, while she was, to use her own simile, like a 
child that has sprung on a little way before her playmates and 
caught a glimpse through an opening portal of these delights, 
and who, after one rapturous survey, runs back and eatches 
her companions by the hand and hurries them forwards to 
share the. new-found pleasure, the yet unexplored region of 
delight. Others, again, of at least equal standing in the ranks 
of literature will only mention the Fine Arts in relation to 
Culture and Christianity in terms of impatience and deprecia- 
tion, if not of scorn and aversion. It is thus with Thomas 
Carlyle. At the outset of his literary career he may have 
spoken of all true works of Art as things which it is possible 
to discern eternity looking through, the godlike rendered 
visible. This he did in the Sartor Resartus of 1831; but 
twenty years later, when writing what is in the judgment of 
many both his finest and his saddest work, the Life of John 
Sterling, art has become for him a “ metaphysical domain,” one 
of “the windy gospels addressed to our poor century,” a subject 
on which “earnest men abhorrent of hypocrisy, and speech 
that has no meaning, are admonished to silence in this sad time, 
and had better in such a Babel as we have got into for the 
present perambulate their picture-gallery with little or no 
speech.” In taking up this unfriendly attitude towards Art, 
Carlyle has to part company with Sterling, who, when in 
Rome, zealously pilgrimed to all galleries, churches, Sistine 
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chapels, ruins, Coliseums, and artistic or dilettante shrines, 
although his biographer is inclined to suspect this was pre- 
scribed for him “not by nature and her verities, but by the 
century expecting every man to do his duty ;” but he finds 
ample recompense for the separation in the sentiment of one 
of our most distinguished public men who exclaimed con- 
fidentially in his hearing, “ May the Devil fly away with the 
Fine Arts!” Among those who sympathise more with Carlyle 
than with Browning, because writing in an unfriendly way of 
Art in relation to Christianity and Culture, it may surprise 
some to find a place given to the greatest art-critic of this century 
—John Ruskin. And yet nothing would be easier for one 
possessing even a partial acquaintance with Ruskin’s writings 
than to adduce passages in which he speaks with no little 
severity of what Protestants call Sacred Art. The prominent 
characteristic of such art is, in Ruskin’s judgment, dulness— 
a dulness not merely baneful in making religion distasteful to 
the young, but in sickening all vital belief of religion in the 
old; Christian Art has erred by pride in its denial of the 
animal nature of man, and by always looking to another world 
instead of this ; the radical evil in sacred paintings is lack of 
reality, which is apt to beget a sense of impossibility which 
steals gradually from the picture into the history until we find 
ourselves reading St. Mark or St. Luke with the same admiring 
but uninterested incredulity with which we contemplate 
Raffaellesque and other sacred paintings of high order. In 
many cases Ruskin sees only evil unmixed in the delight 
taken in the works of Raffaelle and Murillo ; in the plurality of 
cases the pleasure is in reality nothing more than a form of 
graceful indulgence of these sensibilities, which the habits of a 
disciplined life restrain in other directions. In the case of 
some the art-critic would go further than even this, and re- 
present the love of the old masters as nothing more and nothing 
better than the mask under which a general thirst for morbid 
excitement will pass itself for religion. In illustration of his 
meaning Ruskin describes the young lady who rises in the 
middle of the day, jaded by her last night’s ball and utterly 
incapable of any simple or wholesome religious exercises, but 
who can gaze into the dark eyes of the Madonna di San Sisto, 
or dream over the whiteness of an ivory crucifix, and then 
returns to the course of her daily life in full persuasion that 
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her morning’s feverishness has atoned for her evening’s folly. 
When, after affirming that the art when applied to what is 
sacred is acting for undoubted detriment on the inmost fast- 
nesses of faith, is throwing subtle endearments round foolish 
traditions, is confusing sweet fancies with sound doctrines, is 
obscuring real events with unlikely semblances, and enforcing 
false assertions with pleasant circumstantiality until, to the 
usual and assuredly sufficient difficulties standing in the way of 
belief, its votaries have added a habit of sentimentality, chang- 
ing what they know to be true and dearly loving what they 
confess to be false—when, after all these grave charges against 
Sacred Art the author of Modern Painters puts the question— 
“Has religious art never been of any service to mankind ?” 
it is not strange to find him returning this guarded and yet 
quite explicit answer—“I fear, on the whole not.” Taking a 
general view of the matter Ruskin’s impression is that the best 
religious art has been hitherto rather a fruit and attendant 
sign of sincere Christianity than a promoter of or help to it. 
“More, I think,” to quote his striking words, “has always 
been done for God by few words than many pictures, and more 
by few acts than many words.” ! 

When the endeavour is made to render a reason for the 
unfriendly bearing and even hostile attitude of such men 
as Carlyle and Ruskin towards Christian art and art in 
general in relation to human culture, there are certain things 
to be taken into account and allowed for. Thus, whatever 
may be said of sacred art in “spring-birth dim and dewy,” when 
all the sculptures and paintings were of the Catacombs, simple 
and purely symbolic, there can be no doubt that by the time 
it had reached the after-fulness of the Lombardic period 
certain weaknesses had been developed fitted to repel lovers 
of the beautiful and seekers after the truthful. There are, for 
example, the anachronisms of the old masters, of which a few 
less known specimens may be given. Ina mosaic at Mon- 
reale, Palermo, Stephen the proto-martyr of the Church stands 
with St. Laurence, and each holds a turibulo or censer; but 
the use of incense in Christian churches can be proved to date 
only from the fourth century : St. Jerome is represented in an old 
Italian print, seated on the ground reading, with spectacles on 
his nose; St. Jerome was born in 342, and died in 420 AD.: 


1 Modern Painters, part iv. ch. iv. 
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in the Hotel de Cluny there is a picture in distemper attributed 
to King Réné of Provence, which represents Mary Magdalene 
as standing on the top of a flight of steps and earnestly ad- 
dressing a crowd of listeners, while among her hearers are to 
be seen the King and his consort on thrones, with crown and 
sceptre; an anachronism of about 1400 years. Could the 
spirit of one with whom veracity is a cardinal virtue, and its 
opposite a deadly sin—as is the case with the exposer of shams 
and denouncer of lies—be moved to anything short of indigna- 
tion by these outrages upon nature and her verities, art and its 
proprieties? Then in Christian art, when culminating, large 
room was given to the unsightly and the unseemly, the gro- 
tesque and the disgusting, as the following cases, taken very 
much at random, may show. The Crucifixion in the Campo 
Santo of Pisa is the sole undisputed work of Buonamico di 
Cristofano, surnamed Buffalmacco; and the work is chiefly 
remarkable for the number and the actions of the angels intro- 
duced upon the canvas. One of these receives the blood from 
the Saviour’s side in a golden chalice; another, standing on 
the cross of the penitent thief, extricates his soul from his 
mouth ; while a third, a fallen spirit, performs a like office for 
his companion in punishment, receiving his soul with open 
arms, a brother fiend, armed with a whip, bending forward 
exultantly to welcome the impenitent spirit to his new sphere 
of existence. Andrea di Cione received from his contempor- 
aries the name by which he is better known, Orcagna, a cor- 
ruption of L’Arcagnuolo or the archangel. Three of the four 
novissime in that sanctuary of semi-Byzantine art, the Campo 
Santo of Pisa—Death, Judgment, Paradise, and Hell—are 
among his earliest works; and in the gulf of hell Satan sits, 
cased in armour and crunching sinners, of whom Judas in 
particular is eaten and ejected, re-eaten and re-ejected, again 
and again. Spinello Spinelli was one of the most remarkable 
painters of the fourteenth century; at the extreme age of 
ninety he was invited to Siena to paint the Salla della Balia 
in the palazzo publico. His frescoes are devoted to a repre- 
sentation of the great struggle between the empire under 
Frederick 11., surnamed Barbarossa, and the papacy under the 
Popes Adrian Iv. and Alexander 11.: in one fresco is depicted 
the triumphal entry of Alexander into Venice after reconcilia- 
tion with, or rather victory over, Barbarossa; the Pope rides 
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first, the Emperor walks beside him holding his bridle; in the 
next of the series the Emperor is kneeling before the Pope, 
uncrowned and his hands crossed; and, in the third, he is 
stretched on his back before the Pope, who is seated in conclave 
with his cardinals,—the only remark Lord Lindsay makes on 
this degrading spectacle, is that the Pope does not place his 
foot on the neck of the prostrate and grovelling King,—Chris- 
tian forbearance truly! Not to specify individual instances 
at further length, let the reader recall what he may have seen, 
heard of, or read about pictures of the early martyrs with their 
sanguinary death-scenes, and such instruments of torture as the 
sword, the arrow, the knife, the pincers, or the caldron, the 
wheel, the rack, the stake, and the scourge, all so harrowing to 
the feelings, that even such an enthusiastic visitor of art collec- 
tions as Mrs. Jameson never entered the church of San Stefano 
without being sick at heart; let him recall the Magdalenes of 
Christian art of which the critic just referred to is candid 
enough to confess—* We have Magdalenes who look as if they 
never could have sinned, and others who look as if they never 
could have repented; we have Venetian Magdalenes with the 
air of courtesans, and Florentine Magdalenes with the air of 
Ariadnes, and Bolognese Magdalenes like sentimental Niobes ; 
and French Magdalenes, mottié galantes, moitié dévotes; and 
Dutch Magdalenes who wring their hands like repentant 
washerwomen.” When these prominent features of Christian 
art in its best known and most lauded efforts are kept in view, 
it will not be matter of surprise to find that lovers of pure art, 
lovers of what ought to have for main directions of purpose 
the enforcing of the religion of men, the perfecting their ethical 
state, and the doing them material service, turn with feelings 
of indignation and disgust from the melancholy martyrdoms 
and fictitious miracles, the meretricious Magdalenes and 
voluptuous Madonnas, the smirking Gabriels, the cherubs 
threatened with hydrocephalus, and the angels mounted on 
horseback, that crowd the canvas and fill up the frescoes in 
Rome, Florence, and Pisa. 

Pure art, as we have just now incidentally stated, ought to 
enforce the religion and perfect the ethical state of men. It 
becomes an interesting question,—To what extent has art done 
so in the case of those who have loved it most passionately 
and practised it with greatest success? And here again the 
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matter seems to resolve itself into one of individual tempera- 
ment, training, and self-endeavour, and is not one upon which 
it would be safe to lay down general principles or to indulge 
in broad generalisations. There have been artists of greatest 
eminence in whom art would seem to have ennobled and elevated 
the nature, and in whose case the practice of their life-pursuit 
has been subordinated to the culture of the entire being, so 
that, instead of art being to them a kind of religion, it has 
been religion’s handmaid or the zasdaywyds leading to Christ. 
On the other hand, there have been artists who have founded 
schools, and acquired for themselves a magnificent heritage of 
fame, but who have been artists, and nothing more, on whom 
the fine arts, with which they were in daily, hourly converse, 
seem to have exercised no refining influence, who have done 
no good to the lives of others because their own were poor, and 
paltry, and impure. 

As we write, there rise up to thought the lives of the 
two greatest artists in medieval and modern times, those of 
Michael Angelo and Joseph Turner; and a brief reference to 
their lives may not be without interest for our readers, while 
it will substantiate and illustrate what has just been ad- 
vanced. Some things in common can be found in the careers 
and experiences of the two men, so far apart in time and so 
widely differing in the surroundings of their lot. Both attained 
highest eminence in their professions; both were the hardest 
working men of their times, displaying an infinite capacity for 
taking pains, and an insatiable appetite for labour; both lived 
and died unmarried, while in the case of both there is reason 
to believe a disappointment in early days tinged with sadness 
the after life; and the fame of both has steadily increased since 
the chisel and the brush dropped from their busy hands, and 
their names never stood higher than at this day. With these 
as points of resemblance, how different the life of the great 
Florentine from that of the equally great founder of English 
landscape painting! Through the labours of Heath Wilson 
and others much is now known regarding the chequered career 
of Michael Angelo Buonarotti, and all that has been brought 
to light leads us to recognise in him a pure nature and a noble 
worker. His life was solitary, laborious, and austere; none of 
his relatives shared his home, no woman’s face brightened it 
with the light of affection ; only for eleven years did his pure 
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and sweet friendship with Victoria Colonna illumine his lonely 
life with a brightness not of this world. It is, however, to Mr. 
J. A. Symonds, that we feel most indebted for material where- 
with to form a clear idea of the inner life and higher aims of 
the artist as these found expression for themselves in poetry. 
English readers have now for the first time the means of 
acquainting themselves with the sonnets of Michael Angelo, 
thanks to the author of Renaissance in Italy.’ 

We dissent from the translator when he attributes to his 
author a clinging to Ficino’s dream of Platonising Christianity 
and a worshipping Beauty in the Platonic spirit, holding it to 
be extremely doubtful if the artist had any acquaintance, even 
through translations, with the writings of Plato; but we cor- 
dially indorse the statement of Mr. Symonds when he says, 
“The love of Beauty, the love of Florence, and the love of 
Christ are the three main motives of his poetry.” And right 
nobly does the poet deal with these grand themes in verses 
which may be technically faulty, unpolished and rude, rough- 
hewn blockings-out rather than finished works of art, but 
which bear in every line of them the impress of peculiar 
power. To Michael Angelo there is no sin, and there need be 
no shame in loving what bears the stamp of the Divine 
Image— 

“ For loving things divine implies no shame. 
The soul that knows her aim, 
Sins not by loving God’s own counterfeit— 
Due measure kept, and bounds, and order meet.” 

But the Florentine can distinguish between love and love, love 
that soars and love that cleaves to the dust, which, “when 
sifted well,” is found to be “a clot of warmer dust, mix’d with 
cunning sparks of hell;” and it is thus he beautifully and 
truthfully draws his lines of distinction— 

“ Love is not always harsh and deadly sin : 
If it be love of loveliness divine, 
It leaves the heart all soft and infantine 
For rays of God’s own grace to enter in. 


Love fits the soul with wings, and bids her win 
Her flight aloft, nor e’er to earth decline ; 








1 The Sonnets of Michael Angelo Buonarotti and Tommaso Campanella ; 
now for the first time translated into rhymed English. By John Addington 
Symonds, author of Renaissance in Italy, etc. London: Smith, Elder and 
Co., 1878. 
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’Tis the first step that leads her to the shrine 

Of Him who slakes the thirst that burns within. 
The love of that whereof I speak ascends : 
Woman is different far ; the love of her 

But ill befits a heart all manly wise. 

The one love soars, the other downward tends ; 
The soul lights this, while that the senses stir, 
And still his arrow at base quarry flies.” 


Did our limits only permit of it, we would have enriched 
these pages with a quotation at least from the sonnet begin- 
ning, “Oh, make me see Thee, Lord, where’er I go;” but we 
forbear in order to be able to give entire what is surely the 
noblest and most touching of all the seventy-seven. Michael 
Angelo and his Italian editors supply no mottoes or titles for 
his poems; but the English translator has furnished this to 
serve as a sign-post to the student—“ On the brink of death.” 
Accepting that as reliable guidance, we find the solitary worker 
viewing and accepting the situation thus— 


* Now hath my life across a stormy sea 
Like a frail bark reached that wide port where all 
Are bidden, ere the final reckoning fall 
Of good and evil for eternity. 
Now know I well how that fond phantasy, 
Which made my soul the worshipper and thrall 
Of earthly art is vain ; how criminal 
Is that which all men seek unwillingly, 
Those amorous thoughts which were so lightly dressed, 
What are they when the double death is nigh ? 
The one I know for sure, the other dread. 
Painting nor sculpture now can lull to rest 
My soul that turns to His great love on high, 
Whose arms to clasp us on the cross were spread.” 


To these grand lines we have nothing to add except it be this, 
that just before sunset on the day upon which he died, Michael 
Angelo turned to his friends and said, “When you come to 
die, remember the passion of Christ.” They were the last 
words of one who lived the life of a great worker and maker, 
who also died the death of a true Christian. 

From Michael Angelo, whom his countrymen loved to call 
“the divine master,” to Joseph Turner, founder of English 
landscape painting, is a complete and startling transition. Of 
Turner, the artist, all know something—more a great deal 
than would otherwise be the case were it not for the loving 
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interpretation his works have received from the eloquent pen 
of John Ruskin; but of Turner, the man, few knew anything 
considerable till the life by Hamerton, published this year, 
revealed both artist and man. And truly sad it is to find 
from this biography how completely the painter and the man 
were separable, how utterly uninfluenced for good the latter 
was by the former, and how low and grovelling was the one, 
while the other was lofty and soaring. It is startling to find 
that the greatest English artist of this century was illiterate in 
the extreme, knowing no language with any accuracy, and never 
mastering his native tongue. To the end of his life he was 
never sure of getting safely to the end of a written sentence, 
and he never was able to spell correctly. His attempts at 
poetical composition, remarkable for grammar, spelling, and 
construction, are worthy of ranking in a new series of the 
curiosities of literature, his Fallacies of Hope would never have 
deceived an editor so as to secure admittance to the poet's 
corner of the obscurest provincial newspaper. Turner never 
did anything worse than his poetry, except perhaps his prose. 
Surely nowhere but in this country could there have been 
such a one-sided culture as was thus presented in the case of 
Britain’s greatest name in the world of art. Unhappily, how- 
ever, mere remains to be said. Turner was more than illiterate, 
he was coarse in his tastes and intemperate in his habits. 
Throughout life he occasionally drank more than was safe, and 
towards the close he is said to have sought to stimulate sluggish 
or failing powers by frequent imbibing. He was worse than 
immoderate in drinking and coarse in eating; he was ungodly 
and unclean. The Bohemian and Philistine was also a Liber- 
tine and a practical Atheist, being a celibate without chastity, 
and an habitual absentee from the public worship of God. All 
this appears from the pages of Hamerton’s Life, who would 
fain soften down the repulsive features as much as he can, 
urging that if Turner now and again drank more than was 
good for him, this was not doing more than others of his craft ; 
and that if he formed improper connections with the other sex, 
there is no evidence that he ever seduced an innocent girl or 
disturbed the peace of a household; but who cannot conceal 
the fact that the painter of “The Building of Carthage,” of 


“Téméraire,” and of “Venice” was illiterate, uncultivated, 
unclean. 
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What then did Art do for Turner in the perfecting of his 
ethical state? Nothing. So far as ethics and culture were 
concerned, Turner never advanced beyond what Carlyle, in the 
“Jesuitism” of his Latter Day Pamphlets, has inimitably 
satirised as “ Pig-Philosophy,” according to which the universe 
is “an immeasurable swine’s trough, consisting of solid and 
liquid, and of other contrasts and kinds.” Paradise, or the State 
of Innocence, or Age of Gold, was “unlimited attainability 
of pig’s-wash,” and pig-poetry the “recognition of the excel- 
lence of pig’s-wash and ground barley, and the felicity of pigs 
whose trough is in order, and who have had enough.” Truly, 
it was pig-philosophy and practice that were lived out in that 
dreary dirty mansion in Queen Anne Street, which was Turner’s 
town house! And yet it is in “bright Turnerian imageries” 
that Ruskin cherishes the fond but foolish delusion of having 
found the first foundation that has been ever laid for true sacred 
art! Hamerton, on the other hand, can only account for the 
strange combination in Turner of high artistic faculty with 
low tastes and sensual habits by supposing he became two men 
in one, and carried about two natures, one being of ineffably 
exquisite refinement, while the other was a cross between a 
common sailor and a costermonger. And the only comfort the 
biographer has in contemplating this strange anomaly, is that 
although the higher artistic nature did certainly not raise or 
refine the other, neither did the lower animal nature per- 
ceptibly degrade the higher. 

In making good the promises given at. the opening of this 
discursive paper, to present our readers with an estimate of 
the relative value of the works on Christian Art, the titles of 
which stand at the head of our article, we begin with the 
Sketches of Lord Lindsay as coming first in chronological order. 

In the advertisement to what has always been regarded as a 
valuable and has now become a somewhat scarce work, the 
writer states it is only a fragment of his projected work. How 
very small a portion of the project is here presented may be 
gathered from this, that, whereas at the outset the history of 
Christian Art is portioned out under five periods, with one of 
preparation preceding them, it is only the preparatory and the 
first period that are overtaken in these three volumes, bringing 
the history down simply to the middle of the fifteenth century. 
In truth, the ground-plan of Lord Lindsay’s work is far too 
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extensive, and is one which the projector can hardly have 
cherished the expectation of being able to work out and fill in; 
for the question at once suggests itself: If even the small part 
executed requires three volumes, how many would the execu- 
tion of the design in its entirety call for? As regards Lord 
Lindsay’s five periods, while all credit must be given to him for 
careful mapping out of the field,and for instructive placing before 
the student of masters and schools and styles in their succession 
and development, the suspicion will now and again present 
itself that the partitioning is over-done, and that the influence 
of one artist upon another, or upon a succession of artists, is 
too readily taken for granted, or too strongly insisted upon. 
Here again there occur to the memory some lines in that poem 
of Browning, styled “ Old Pictures in Florence ”—a poem which 
must be unintelligible to all who have not some knowledge of 
Italian art and artists. Writing of the ancient Masters, and 
of the wrong done to them by the little wits of modern criti- 
cism, and comforting himself with the thought that they are 
safe in heaven with their backs to the world, seeing God face 
to face, not needing to contract their eyes to the earth’s old 
scope, he addresses himself to the critics in these forcible 
lines :— 
“ Much they reck of your praise and you! 
But the wronged great souls—can they be quit 
Of a world where their work is all to do, 
Where you style them, you of the little wit, 
Old Master This and Early the Other, 
Not dreaming that Old and New are fellows : 
A younger succeeds to an elder brother, 
Da Vincis derive in good time from Dellos.” 

It would be unfair to style Lord Lindsay “ you of the little 
wit,’—it might even be highly improper; and yet we suspect 
he has more than once fallen into the mistake which Browning 
attributes to such, overlooking the fellowship of old and new 
masters in his anxiety to point out the succession of elder and 
younger brothers. 

In this matter of classification and division the benefit is all 
on the side of simplicity and breadth as opposed to what is 
complex and minute. Compare the six periods of Lindsay, 
each period having several sub-divisions, with the masterly 
dividing of the art of Christian times into two great masses— 
Symbolic and Imitative, which Ruskin suggests in his Modern 
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Painters ; or with his triple arrangement into romanesque and 
barbaric art (up to 1200 a.D.), medizval art (1200 to 1500), 
and modern art (from 1500 downwards) ; and the conviction is 
irresistible that the simpler generalisation is truer alike to 
nature and to art. 

There is another matter, in this case one of detail, as regards 
which exception may be taken to the otherwise admirable 
sketches of the titled critic. When treating of the Sculpture and 
Painting of the Catacombs under the heading of Roman Art 
during the period of preparation, Lord Lindsay pronounces an 
unfavourable judgment upon the cycle of compositions usually 
represented on the domes and sarcophagi of these subterranean 
chambers. According to him, considered as works of art, they 
are poor productions, the meagreness of invention, only equalled 
by the feebleness of execution, reminding one of the works 
of classic sculpture, especially the bas-reliefs of Trajan’s 
column, but inferior to the worst specimens of contemporary 
heathen art; not as subjects for art criticism are these com- 
positions to be examined, but simply because of the light they 
throw on the sentiments of the community that originated 
them. Such a verdict upon the style of these early efforts of 
Christian art is far too sweeping, and is not justified by the 
more careful examination to which Roma subterranea has 
recently been subjected. So competent a judge as Kugler 
speaks with enthusiasm of the “ grandeur of arrangement and 
the peculiar solemnity and dignity of style” displayed in the 
frescoes of the Catacombs ; and Dean Venables—from whose 
articles Catacombs and Fresco, in the Dictionary of Christian 
Antiquities, much valuable and reliable information may be 
obtained—has no hesitation in affirming that the earlier 
Christian frescoes are quite on a level with the best specimens 
of Pagan art of the time, and that the rapid decadence mani- 
fested in the latter examples belongs not to Christian art alone, 
but to art in general. 

Mrs. Jameson’s work on Sacred and Legendary Art, with the 
three companion or supplementary works—Legends of the 
Monastic Orders, Legends of the Madonna, and The History of 
our Lord and of his Precursor St. John the Baptist, is of a very 
different character from the Sketches of Lord Lindsay. It 
is intended to be and succeeds in being thoroughly popular. 
Abounding in illustrative wood-cuts and etchings that relieve 
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the monotony of letterpress and embellish the volume (Lind- 
say’s three volumes have not one illustration from beginning to 
end), with the glow of a Celtic nature (Mrs. Jameson was born 
in Dublin, and her maiden name was Murphy), and of a per- 
fervid imagination on every page, and a vast amount of infor- 
mation stowed away in their chapters which must be new to the 
bulk of her readers, it is not surprising that Mrs Jameson’s 
works have gone through various editions, and that they retain 
the hold which they took so soon as published of the reading 
public. When Sacred and Legendary Art was first published, 
in 1848, these words of cordial welcome from the pen of Long- 
fellow crossed the Atlantic—“ How very precious it is to me! 
Indeed I shall hardly try to express to you the feelings of 
affection with which I have cherished it from the first moment 
it reached us. It most amply supplies the cravings of the 
religious sentiment of the spiritual nature within.” For the 
insuring of success in her undertaking Mrs Jameson possessed 
several important qualifications. She was an enthusiastic 
lover of art, an industrious collector of information, and a great 
stickler for accuracy of statement. Unhappy in her matri- 
monial life—she had the art of loving every one in her circle 
but the man whom she might have been naturally expected 
to love most and longest; unfortunate in her most intimate 
friendships—she broke off in some inexplicable way from those 
to whom, outside the circle of her relations, she had been most 
fondly and closely attached; unencumbered with domestic 
cares—she had no family, and she lived for the greater part of 
her wedded life, and during all her art-studies, separate from 
her husband,—Mrs. Jameson gave herself up in heart and soul 
to the study of sacred art ; and as the fruit of wide travel and 
repeated sojourns in Italy, of unwearied application and habits 
of literary industry, she has left these legendary and art works 
which will cause her name to be remembered long after her 
painful and sad life has passed out of the memory of the 
living. It is impossible, however, to award higher praise than 
this to Mrs. Jameson’s contributions to the history of the Fine 
Arts in relation to Christianity. There are two classes of 
readers who will not consent to rate them any higher. Art 
students do not regard her as an authority in art criticism. 
Her technical knowledge of art remained to the last extremely 
defective, and the lack was not compensated for, though it 
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might at times be concealed by the ease with which she could 
wander off into the history of a painting, and talk about it 
instead of describing it. Mrs. Jameson’s arrangement of 
her material is, as indeed she anticipated it would be, liable to 
objections. It is not chronological and it is not geographical ; 
in so far as it is of any order it is topical, intended, the 
authoress says, “to lead the fancy naturally from subject to 
subject, as one opened upon another.” The consequence is 
that, so far as any connected history of sacred art and any 
scientific exhibition of the rise and fall of schools, the growth 
and decay of styles, are concerned, her works are of no service. In 
truth, it is with the romance and poetry, not with the history nor 
with thetechnicalities of her subject that Mrs. Jameson has taken 
to do, as appears from the fact that while the title given to her 
largest work on the title-page is Sacred and Legendary Art, the 
boards of the volumes in the edition before us (the third) bear 
the title—The Poetry of Sacred and Legendary Art. Theo- 
logians and church historians will also be dissatisfied with Mrs. 
Jameson’s volumes. For the authoress deals in anything but 
a critical spirit with the legends which occupy so large a space 
in her pages, apparently prepared to accept without much ques- 
tioning whatever she has found in the Legenda Aurea of 
Voragine and in the Lives of the Saints of Alban Butler. What 
Carlyle would denounce as unveracity, to be abhorred in all 
things, and what Ruskin would reprobate as fair fabulousness 
and well composed impossibility, Mrs. Jameson regards com- 
placently and handles daintily as so much “poetical em- 
broidery ;’ for the wildest legend connected with a dancing 
St. Vitus or a floating St. Vincent, an Agnes with her white 
lamb or a Barbara with her tower and feather calls for no attempt 
to separate historic truth from poetic fiction, as the story has 
only been somewhat extravagantly embroidered. It is fitted to 
shake one’s confidence in the theological and historical trust- 
worthiness of a writer when she is found affirming of John’s 
Gospel that it is “usually regarded as the fullest and most 
correct exposition of the doctrines of Christ ;” of the words 
seraph and cherub that they are derived from Hebrew roots 
signifying love and knowledge ; of the chamber in which the 
Last Supper was celebrated, that as it was afterwards the scene 
of the Pentecost effusion it must have held more than a hundred 
persons ; and of the Eucharist ordinance itself that it is allow- 
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able to introduce angels into any representations of it “ because 
it was, and I believe is, an established belief that, visible or 
invisible, they are always present at the Sacrament.” Mrs. 
Jameson must have been satisfied with very questionable 
authorities when she hazarded these statements ; and we fear 
some of Mr. Ruskin’s charges against sacred art of throwing 
subtle endearments round foolish traditions and confusing sweet 
fancies with sound doctrines and sober facts, referred to at an 
earlier stage of this article, could receive some illustration from 
the otherwise pleasing, lively, and prettily decorated pages of 
her writings. 

The last of the three works the titles of which stand at the 
head of our paper is the latest and the least satisfactory. Mr. 
Tyrwhitt, in stringing together “some notes of the traditionary 
subjects of Early Christian Art,” has written what may be a 
harmless but what is certainly a very useless book, one not 
worth the money-price charged for it, and not worthy of the 
Society under the auspices of which it is published (Society for 
the Promotion of Christian Knowledge). There is in the eleven 
chapters which make up the book no systematic treatment of 
“the art-teaching of the primitive Church ;” there is simply 
vague and rambling writing about a variety of topics bearing 
more or less directly upon that subject. The very titles ofthe 
chapters will indicate the erratic way in which the reverend 
writer goes about his work and goes from this to that— 
Religious Art—History: Religious Art—Symbolism : Icono- 
clasm and Creature Worship: The Catacombs and their 
Paintings : Mosaics : Christian Sculpture : The Cross : Euchar- 
istic Symbolism and Representation: The Crucifix: The 
Lombards: General. From this enumeration it will be seen 
at once that such a treatment of the subject undertaken 
“under the direction of the Committee of General Literature 
and Education,” is not fitted to impart a connected view or to 
educate the young art student; but an examination of the 
contents of the chapters renders it very plain that the impart- 
ing of such had no place in the designs of the Rev. Mr. 
Tyrwhitt. For whom then and with what object does the 
writer of these stray notes and scattered notices publish them ? 
A question by no means difficult to answer. The book is mainly, 
if not exclusively, for the benefit of the clergy and laity of the 
Anglican Church—‘“the Puritan mind, in its peevish rejection 
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of all the historical past of the human church and the human 
mind,” must be left out in the cold. Confining his regards to 
the buikding public, subscribers, promoters and well-wishers 
to church art within the pale of the Church of England, Mr. 
Tyrwhitt constitutes himself their adviser in the matter of 
church decoration. And the advice which the book would 
seem to be written in order to enforce is just this—let the 
Anglican Church restrict herself to the ancient Scriptural cycle 
of the frescos and carvings of the primitive Church. In the 
chapter upon the Catacombs the writer says :—“ It is agreed 
that these vaults contain a Scriptural cycle of historic and 
symbolic paintings; and it is an object of this book to show 
that such ornamentation based on Holy Scripture, and having 
for its end to illustrate the fulfilment of Old Testament type 
and prophecy by the historical events of the New Testament, 
is the decoration best suited to the Anglican Church; especially 
desirable at this time ; and calculated to develop religious feel- 
ing and intellectual power.” If church designers and decorators 
will only consent to conform to this rule they will find Mr. 
Tyrwhitt most anxious to supply them with information, 
suggestions and hints. He will admit the relative value of 
copes and chasubles, candles and draperies, flowers and robes ; 
but he must be allowed, as a student of primitive art and lover 
of the primitive Church, to give a first place to mosaic with its 
perpetual freshness, historic beauty, and passionate appealing 
of colour, and to fresco, which in some situations and vehicles 
at least “is permanent—that is to say, with careful gaslight 
arrangements” (Ch. iii. pp. 96, 97)! The style in which 
this guide to church decoration and ecclesiastical upholstery 
delivers himself of his opinion is often strange, if not 
positively comical. Thus, referring to what he alleges is a 
haziness of belief resting upon the British mind in reference to 
all history alike, he describes matters thus :—‘“ Contemporary 
history is universally written by political attorneys or ad- 
vocates; and nobody in his heart ever believes an advocate. 
Accomplished scholars and students of history say it is a 
Mississippi of falsehood.” Then, when describing the attitude 
of Tertullian towards Pagan art, it is in the following strained 
and slightly unintelligible sentences that he expresses what he 
supposes would be the feelings of the early Christians in refer- 
ence to statues and paintings :—“ Men who have seen their 
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brethren and children tortured before some indifferent Pallas 
severely fair, may be excused for not appreciating the artistic 
devotion of Ceesarian Rome ; though St. Paul had charity, and 
on Mars Hill suggested hope for the art of ancient Athens. 
Nor would the beauteous scorn of the bow-lipped Apollo give 
any comfort to those whose kindred were flogged to death 
because they would not burn incense before him.” Another 
subject upon which Mr. Tyrwhitt delivers himself in an 
oracular, involved, and incomprehensible manner is the relation 
between Greek art and the religious art of Christendom. 
Sheltering himself under the name of Max Miiller, he describes 
the mythology of Greece as “a grand phantasmagoria of some 
original worship of one God or Father.” There may be some- 
thing in that, though we cannot make much of it. But what 
can be made of this which follows :—* Greek sculpture in its 
noblest forms—Theseus, Demeter and the Koré—is the petri- 
fication of the grandest features of that phantasmagoria. These 
are the noblest imageries man could ever project before his 
fellows—of gods made in man’s image ; in a way which was for- 
bidden to races favoured with revelation or open vision, but, as 
Saint Paul says, was ‘winked at,’ as the work of a time of ignor- 
ance”? The petrification of a phantasmagoria is for us far away 
in the region of the unintelligible or unthinkable, and so we 
give that up; but it is nothing less than culpable carelessness 
or scandalous ignorance on the part of a reverend M.A. to 
employ the words “winked at” as if they were those of Paul, 
as he either knows or ought to know there is no such metaphor 
to be found in Paul’s address at Athens, our English version 
being entirely responsible for the introduction of it, and 
that speech, rightly read, does not affirm that God over- 
looked “noblest imageries of gods made in man’s image,” 
any more than it suggested hope for the art of ancient 
Athens—“ though St. Paul had charity.” Writing in plainer 
language upon the subject, Mr. Tyrwhitt affirms there is a re- 
lation between pagan and Christian art, a relation of connection 
and repulsion, and “for ourselves there is and was the same 
connection and the same repulsion between Greek and Chris- 
tian art as between Greek nature-worship and the service of 
Christ, as God made man.” For what purpose of qualification 
or illustration that last clause is introduced we cannot make 
out; but even if we could, there would be in the sentence no 
material contribution to the solution of the question our 
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author has raised without having any ability to settle. Mr. 
Tyrwhitt describes himself on the title-page of his work as “ for- 
merly student and tutor of Christ Church, Oxford ;” when one 
reads the description itis impossible not be reminded of the works 
of another “ Master of Arts, Oxon.,” author of Modern Painters, 
Seven Lamps of Architecture, Stones of Venice, etc. etc. He also 
has touched upon this subject, and in how lucid and suggestive 
a light does he place it ! According to Ruskin, so far from there 
being a relation of connection between Greek art and the 
religious art of Christendom, the two orders have in them 
nothing common, for the field of sacred history, the intent and 
scope of Christian feeling are too wide and exalted to admit of 
the juxtaposition of any other sphere or order of conception. 
And what, in the great Oxford student’s opinion, constituted the 
radical defect of pagan conception is thus beautifully put :— 
“The Greek could not conceive a spirit; he could do nothing 
without limbs ; his God is a finite God, talking, pursuing, and 
going journeys ; if, at any time, he was touched with a true 
feeling of the unseen powers around him it was in the field of 
poised battle, for there is something in the near coming of the 
shadow of death, something in the devoted fulfilment of mortal 
duty, that reveals the real God, though darkly.” “He could do 
nothing without limbs ;”—Browning, to go back uponthat poem 
which already has furnished more than one quotation, has much 
the same thought, and in his own short-hand style of workman- 
ship elaborates the contrast between Greek art and what came 
after. Greek sculpture displayed the perfection of lineament, 
of graceful outline, of rounded beauty, displayed these in such 
a way as to render rivalry impossible. Nothing remained but to 
grow content in poor degree, with little power—“to submit is 
a mortal’s duty.” But out of this acknowledgment of inferiority 
there came a start and a growth when the race of men dis- 
covered the material limitations and earthly horizon of what 
was perfect of its kind, discovered that the work done “when 
Greek art ran and reached the goal,” was after all only for 
time, not for eternity. And so the superiority of early modern 
or medieval over ancient art is thus finely put in stanza xvi. 
of the poem, and in four lines of xvii. :— 


“ To-day’s brief passion limits their range ; 
It seethes with the morrow for us and more. 
They are perfect—how else ? they shall never change : 
We are faulty—why not ? we have time in store, 
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The Artificer’s hand is not arrested 

With us ; we are rough-hewn, no wise polished : 
They stand for our copy, and, once invested 

With all they can teach, we shall see them abolished. 


“? Tis a life-long toil till our lump be leaven— 
The better! What's come to perfection perishes. 
Things learned on earth, we shall practise in heaven ; 
Works done least rapidly, Art most cherishes.” 


These thought-stored lines of Browning open up a new and 
interesting line of inquiry, one which, if followed out, would 
lead us to inquire—Can the Fine Arts render no further 
service to Culture and Christianity ? has Sacred Art exhausted 
itself? is the skill of the Old Masters to be reckoned among the 
things that have perished? and will there be no more periods, 
schools, developments, such as a Lord Lindsay would delight 
to define and describe, a Mrs. Jameson to etch and embroider, 
and a Mr. Tyrwhitt to urge upon the acceptance of the Anglican 
Church? Judging from the way in which many speak, it may 
be gathered that they have come to think of Sacred Art as 
finished, as belonging to a phase of the human mind which has 
ceased to manifest itself, so that a renaissance of this activity 
of men’s brain and hand combined is not to be looked for. 
Had the authors just named not taken up more space than 
was anticipated, we might have dealt with this group of 
questions, and adduced some considerations to show that the 
general opinion is open to challenge, if not correction. As it 
is, we content ourselves with a reference to the judgment of 
two men of widely differing schools and tastes, but whose views 
must ever carry weight. John Ruskin is unhesitating in 
affirming that, so far from having had its day, and now ceased 
to be, religious art, at once complete and sincere, never yet has 
existed, so that it yet remains for mankind to produce one 
which shall be at once entirely skilful and entirely sincere. 
In his judgment, all the histories of the Bible are yet waiting 
to be painted. Strong men in armour, or aged men with flowing 
beards, the reader, says the author of Modern Painters, may 
find, on looking at his Louvre or Uffizi catalogues, are intro- 
duced to stand for David and Moses; but what single ex- 
ample, he inquires, does the reader remember of painting 
which suggested so much as the faintest shadow of those 
people or of their deeds? “Moses has never been painted ; 
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Elijah never; David never (except as a mere ruddy stripling) ; 
Deborah never; Gideon never; Isaiah never.” Sacred Art, 
then, he concludes, so far from being exhausted, has yet to 
attain the development of its highest branches. Between these 
sentiments of our greatest living art-critic, and those of the 
American essayist Emerson, there is substantial agreement. 
Taking a wider range, and embracing art in all its ramifications, 
talph W. Emerson refuses to believe that the best age of pro- 
duction is past, or that art has yet come to its maturity; art 
will never, in his opinion, approach maturity till it puts itself 
abreast with the most potent influences of the world, till it 
stands in connection with the conscience, till it makes the 
poor and uncultivated feel that it addresses them with a voice 
of lofty cheer. In opposition to much of the talk to be heard 
at this time in art circles about art for art’s sake, Emerson 
maintains there is higher work for art than the arts, that these 
as we know them are but initial, our best praises being due to 
what they have aimed at and promised, not to the actual 
result. Art being the need to create, works of art such as 
Homer’s Iliad and Raffaelle’s Transfiguration are signs of 
power, billows or ripples they are of the stream of tendency, 
tokens of the everlasting effort to produce, which even in its 
worst estate the soul betrays. So there must always be, will 
ever be, art; and the noblest, that of the future, is the art that 
shall “exhilarate and throw down the wall of circumstances 
on every side, awakening in the beholder the sameness of 
universal relation and power which the works evinced in the 
artist, and its effect must be to make new artists.”? 
With these statements of such men before him, it would be 
a perilous thing for any one who really knows what he is 
writing about, to affirm that there remains no more work for 
the Fine Arts to do in relation to Culture and Christianity, 
and that sacred art has run its course. It would be a wiser 
thing by far to cherish the hope that among the things that 
may yet come to pass, Christian art may gather fresh force and 
make a new start, using all her old experience, thinking 
nothing common or unclean that may be made beautiful in the 
service of God and humanity, and so the dream which the 
Slade Professor put before his Oxford hearers in 1875 be 
realised, and pictures be painted which shall not be enigmas 


1 Emerson, Hssays, vol. i., Art. 
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any more, but open teachings of what can no otherwise be so 
well shown; which shall not be fevered or broken visions any 
more, but shall be filled with the in-dwelling light of self- 
possessed imagination ; which shall not be stained or enfeebled 
any more by evil passion, but glorious with the strength and 
chastity of noble human love. 

If that dream is ever to be verified, then we must have for 
artists men who shall walk with nature and serve truth with 
all loyalty of service ; who shall not mistake a surrender to 
the charms of art for one to the service of God ; who shall not 
be the Pharisees of art, proud of their imagined sanctities, 
pouring contempt upon their fellows, and congratulating 
themselves on their purities, proprieties, elevations, and in- 
spirations, as above the reach of common mortals, so making 
religious art the expression of their own perpetual self-com- 
placency. But why endeavour to be limner of the artist of 
the future, dealing with sacred and Scriptural truths and 
facts when we have ready to hand a matchless portraying of 
such in a lovely sentence from Plato in a felicitous English 
rendering furnished by the Oxford Professor above quoted ? Not 
more fitly than by adducing that sentence could we bring this 
article to a close. “Must it be then,” inquires the author of 
the Politeia, “ only with our poets that we insist they shall 
either create for us the image of a noble reality, or among us 
create none? or shall we not also keep guard over all other 
workers for the people and forbid them to make what is ill- 
customed, and unrestrained, and ungentle, and without order 
or shape either in likenesses of living things, or in buildings, 
or in any other thing whatsoever that is made for the people ? 
And shall we not rather seek for workers who can track the 
inner nature of all that may be sweetly schemed, so that the 
young men, as living in a wholesome place, may be profited 
by everything that in work, fairly wrought, may touch them 
through hearing or sight—as if it were a breeze bringing 
health to them from places strong for life ?” 

CHARLES G. M‘CRIE. 
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Art. X.—The Sects of Islam. 


[’ is a commonly received but nevertheless an erroneous 

opinion, that the Muhammadan religion is one remark- 
able for the simplicity of its dogmas and the unanimity of its 
professors. In this article it is proposed to show how the 
great sects differ in some very important principles of the 
faith, and their consequent divergence in practice. There is 
much that is common ground to all, and of that we gave some 
account in a former paper in this Review (No. civ. pp. 327- 
341, “ The Church of Islam”), noticing the diversity of opinion 
on the subjects under consideration. 

We have there indicated that all Muslim sects are not 
agreed as to the essential foundations of the faith. The 
Sunnis recognise four foundations, the Wahhabees two ; whilst 
the Shia’hs reject altogether the traditions held sacred by both 
Sunni and Wahhabee. 

The first breach in Islam arose out of a civil war. The 
story has been so often told that we need not reproduce it at 
any length. Alf, the son-in-law of Muhammad, was the fourth 
Khalif of Islam. He was a man calculated by his earnest 
devotion to the Prophet and his own natural graces to win, 
as he has done, the admiration of succeeding generations. A 
strong opposition, however, arose, and ’Alif was assassinated in 
a mosque at Cufa. It is not easy, amid the conflicting state~ 
ments of historians of the rival sects, to arrive at the truth in 
all the details of the events which happened then; but the 
generally received opinion is, that after the assassination of 
"Alf, Hasan, his son, renounced his claim to the Khildfat in 
favour of his father’s rival, Muavia. Hasan was ultimately 
poisoned by his wife, who, it is said, was instigated by Muavia 
to do the deed, in order to leave the coast clear for his son 
Yezid. The most tragic event has yet to come. Yezid, who 
succeeded his father, was a very licentious and irreligious man. 
The people of Cufa, being disgusted at his conduct, sent mes- 
sengers to Husain, the remaining son of ’Ali, with the request 
that he would assume the Khildfat. In vain the friends of 
Husain tried to persuade him to let the people of Cufa first 
revolt, and thus show the reality of their wishes by their deeds. 
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In an evil hour Husain started with a small band of forty 
horsemen and one hundred foot-soldiers. On the plain of 
Kerbela he found his way barred by a force of three thousand 
men. “ We are few in number,” said Husain, “and the enemy 
is in force. Iam resolved to die. But you—lI release you 
from your oath of allegiance ; let all those who wish to do so 
leave me.” “O Son of the Apostle of God!” was the reply, 
“ what excuse could we give to thy grandfather on the day of 
resurrection did we abandon thee to the hands of thine 
enemies?” One by one these brave men fell beneath the 
swords of the enemy, until Husain and his infant son alone 
were left. Weary and thirsty, Husain sat upon the ground. 
The enemy drew near, but no one dared to kill the grandson 
of the Prophet. An arrow pierced the ear of the little boy and 
he died. “ We came from God, and we return to Him,” were 
the pathetic words of Husain, as with a sorrowful heart he 
laid the dead body of his son on the sand. He then stooped 
down to drink some water from the river Euphrates. Seeing 
him thus stooping, a flight of arrows was discharged, one of 
which wounded him in the mouth. He fought bravely for a 
while, but at last fell covered with many wounds. The schism 
between the Sunni and the Shia’h was now complete. 

The ceremonies celebrated during the annual fast of Mu- 
harram refer to these historical facts, and help to keep alive a 
bitter feud; but to suppose that the only difference between 
the Shia’h and the Sunni is a mere dispute as to the proper order 
of the early Khalifs would be a mistake. Starting off with a 
political quarrel, the Shifa’hs have travelled into a very distinct 
religious position of their own. The fundamental tenet of 
the Shia’h sect is the “ divine right ” of Ali the Chosen and his 
descendants. From this it follows that the chief duty of reli- 
gion consists in devotion to the Imam (or Pontiff) ; from which 
position some curious dogmas issue. The whole question of 
the Imamat is a very important one. The word Imam comes 
from an Arabic word meaning to aim at, to follow after. The 
term Imam then becomes equal to the word leader or exemplar. 
It is applied in this sense to Muhammad as the leader in all 
civil and religious questions, and to the Khalifs his successors. 
It is also, in its religious import only, applied to the founders 
of the four orthodox schools of jurisprudence, and in a restricted 
sense to the leader of a congregation at prayer in a mosque. 
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It is with the first of these meanings that we have now to 
deal. It is so used in the Qoran—*“ When his Lord made trial 
of Abraham by commands which he fulfilled, He said, ‘I am 
about to make of thee an Imam to mankind ;’ he said, ‘ Of my 
offspring also?’ ‘My covenant,’ said God, ‘ embraceth not the 
evil-doers.’”—(Sura ii. 118.) From this verse two doctrines 
are deduced. First, that the Imam must be appointed by God, 
for if this is not the case, why did Abraham say “of my off- 
spring also?” Secondly, the Imam is free from sin, for God 
said, “ My covenant embraceth not the evil-doer.” 

The first dispute about the Imamat originated with the twelve 
thousand who revolted from ’Ali after the battle of Siffin (657 
A.D.) because he consented tosubmit to arbitration the dispute be- 
tween him and Muavia. Some years after they were nearly all 
destroyed by ’Alf. A few survivors, however, fled to various 
parts. Two at last settled in Oman, and there preached their 
distinctive doctrines. In course of time the people of Oman 
adopted the doctrine that the Imamat was not hereditary but 
elective, and that in the event of misconduct the Imam might 
be deposed. *Abdullah-ibn-Ibddh (744 A.D.) was a vigorous 
preacher of this doctrine, and from him the sect known as the 
‘Ibadhiyah takes its rise. The result of this teaching was the 
establishment of the power and jurisdiction of the Imam of 
Oman, now known as the Imam of Muscat. The Sultan of 
Zanzibar belongs to this class of Muslims. They seem to have 
always kept themselves independent of the Sunni Khalifs of 
Baghdad, and therefore would consider themselves free from 
any obligation to obey the Sultan of Turkey. From the ordi- 
nary Shia’hs they differ as regards the “divine right” of ’Alf 
and his children. The curious in such matters will find the 
whole subject well treated in Dr. Badger’s Seyyids of Oman. 

The term Kharigite (Separatist) has since become the generic 
name for a group of sects which agree as to the need of an Imam, 
though they differ as to the details of the dogma. In opposi- 
tion to this heresy of the Kharigites stands what we may term 
the orthodox doctrine of the Shia’h. The Shia’hs hold that the 
Imdmat must continue in the family of ’Ali, and that religion 
consists mainly in devotion to the Imam. The tragic end of 
‘Ali and his sons invested them with peculiar interest. When 
grieving for the sad end of their leaders, the Shia’hs found con- 
solation in the doctrine which soon found development, viz., 
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that it was God’s will that the Imdmat should continue in the 
family of Ali. Thus a tradition relates that the Prophet said, 
“ He of whom I am master has ’Ali also for a master.” “The 
best judge among you is Ali.” Ibn Abbas, a companion, says, 
“T heard the Prophet say, ‘He who blasphemes my name blas- 
phemes the name of God ; he who blasphemes the name of ’Alf 
blasphemes my name.” 

The general idea is, that long before the creation of the 
world God took away a ray of light from the splendour of His 
own glory and united it to the body of Muhammad, to which 
He said:—“ Thou art the elect, the chosen, I will make the 
members of thy family the guides to salvation.” The body of 
the Prophet was then in some mysterious way hidden. In due 
time the world was created, but not until the birth of Muham- 
mad did this ray of glory appear. It is well known to all Musal- 
mins as the “nur-i-Muhammadi”—light of Muhammad. 

This “nur” is said to be of four kinds. From the first 
kind God created His Throne, from the second the Pen of Fate, 
from the third Paradise, and from the fourth the state or 
place of Spirits and all created beings. Muhammad said 
according to the statement of ’Ali that he was created from 
the light of God, whilst all other created beings were formed 
from the “light of Muhammad.” ? 

This “light” descended to ’Ali, and from him passed on to 
the true Imams, who alone are the lawful successors of the 
Prophet. Rebellion against them is sin; devotion to them the 
very essence of religion. 

The doctrine of the Imamat has given rise to endless dis- 
cussions and dissension, as the numerous subdivisions of the 
Shia’h sect will show. They are said to be thirty-two in 
number. The Shia’h proper is the largest and most influential 
of them. The following are the Shia’h tenets regarding the 
Imam, based on one of their standard books of divinity.2_ The 
information here given has been gathered from an edition 
published in the Persian language. The Imam is the suc- 
cessor of the Prophet, adorned with all the qualities which he 
possessed. He is wiser than the most learned men of the 
age, holier than the most pious. He isthe noblest of the sons 
of men and is free from all sin. God rules the world by wis- 
dom, hence the sending forth of prophets was a necessity ; but 


1 Kisas-ul-Anbiya.—‘* Lives of the Prophets.” 2 Hyft-ul-Nafees. 
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it was equally necessary to establish the Imamat. Thus the 
Imam is equal to a prophet. ’Alisaid, “In me is the glory of 
every prophet that has ever been.” The authority of the 
Imam is the authority of God, for (we quote the Hyat-ul- 
Nafees) “his word is the word of God and of the prophet, 
and obedience to his order is incumbent.” The nature of the 
Imam is identical with the nature of Muhammad, for did not 
"Alf say, “I am Muhammad, and Muhammad is me?” This 
probably refers to the possession by the Imam of the “light 
of Muhammad.” The bodies of the Imams are so pure and 
delicate that they cast no shadow.’ They are the beginning and 
the end of all things. To know the Imam is the very essence 
of the knowledge which men can gain of God. “The Holy 
God calls the Imams His word, His hands, His signs, His secret. 
Their commands and prohibitions, their actions too, He recog- 
nises as His own.” As mediums between God and man they 
hold a far higher position than the prophets, for “ the grace of 
God, without their intervention, reaches to no created being.” 
These extravagant claims for the Imams culminate in the 
assertion that “for them a pillar of light has been fixed between 
the earth and heaven, by which the actions of the Faithful 
are made known to them.” The Imam is the supreme Pontiff, 
the Vicar of God on earth. The possession of an infallible 
book is not sufficient. The infallible guide is needed. Such 
wisdom and discernment as such a guide would require can 
only be found amongst the descendants of the Prophet. _It is 
no longer, then, a matter of wonder, that in some cases, almost if 
not entirely divine honour is paid to ’Ali and his descendants. 

The first principal division of the Shia’h sect are the Ismaliens 
and the Imamites. The latter believe in twelve Imdms, reckon- 
ing Ali as the first. |The last of the twelve is supposed to be 
alive still, though hidden in some secret place. He bears the 
name of Al-Mahdi, “the guided.” It is expected that he will 
reappear at the second Advent of Christ. The other large 
division, the Ismaliens, agree with the Imamites in all par- 
ticulars save one. They hold that after Sadik, the sixth 
Imam, commenced what is called the succession of the “ con- 
cealed Imams.” They believe that there never can be a time 
when there shall be no Imam, but that he is now in seclusion. 


‘It is a common Musalmfn belief that the body of a prophet casts no 
shadow. 
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This idea has given rise to all sorts of secret societies, and has 
paved the way for a mystical religion, which eventually lands 
its votaries in Atheism. 

The Ghair-i-Mahdis are a small sect who believe that Al- 
Mahdi will not reappear, hence their name (literally “ without 
Mahdi ”). 

The Mutazilites, or Seceders, were once an influential body, 
but as they have passed away, and as their opinions have value 
only as matters of historical interest, we do not describe them 
here. An account of them will be found in the introductory 
essay to Sale’s Qordn, and in Major Osborn’s Isldém under the 
Khdlifs of Baghdad, p. 141. They made no attempt to reform 
society, they had no Gospel of good news to proclaim. Their 
whole efforts were spent in combating what was an intellectual 
bondage, but they passed away, for they “sought not to estab- 
lish harmony between action and thought, and all that now 
remains of them is the controversial treatises they wrote.” 

We have now described, in the doctrine of the Imamat, the 
chief point of difference between the Sunni and the Shia’h, a 
difference so great that there is no danger of even a political 
union between these two great branches of Islam. We have 
already described, too, how the Shifa’hs reject the Sunnat.’ A 
good deal of ill blood is still kept up by the recollection, a re- 
collection kept alive by the annual recurrence of the Muhar- 
ram fast, of the sad fate of ’Alf and his sons. The Sunnis are 
blamed for the work of their ancestors in the faith, whilst the 
Khalifs Abu Bekr, Omar, and Osman are looked upon as 
usurpers. Not to them was committed the wonderful ray of 
light. In the possession of that alone can any one make 
good a claim to be the Imam, the Guide of the Believers. The 
terrible disorders of the early days of Islam can only be under- 
stood when we realise to some extent the passionate longing 
which men felt for a spiritual head—an Imam. It was thought 
to be impossible that Muhammad, the last—the seal—of the 
prophets should leave the Faithful without a guide, who would 
be the interpreter of the will of Allah. 

We here make a slight digression to show that this feeling 
extends beyond the Shia’h sect, and is of some importance in 


1 It must always be remembered that though the Shia’hs reject the collec- 
tion of traditions known as the Sunnat, they have an equivalent collection 
of their own. They do not reject tradition as a foundation of the faith. 
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its bearing upon the “Eastern Question.” Apart from the 
superhuman claims for the Imam, what he is as a ruler to the 
Shfa’h, the Khalif is to the Sunni—the supreme head in Church 
and State, the Successor of the Prophet, the Conservator of 
Islam as made known in the Qoran, the Sunnat and the 
Ijma of the early Mujtahideen. To administer the laws, the 
administrator must have a divine sanction. Thus when the 
Ottoman ruler Selim the First conquered Egypt (A.D. 1516) he 
sought and obtained, from an old descendant of the Baghdad 
Khalifs, the transfer of the title to himself, and in this way the 
Sultans of Turkey became the Khalifs of Islim. Whether 
Mutawakal Billal, the last titular Khalif of the house of Abbas, 
was right or wrong in thus transferring the title is not our pur- 
pose now to discuss. We only adduce the fact to show how 
it illustrates the feeling of the need of a Pontiff—a divinely 
appointed Ruler. Strictly speaking, according to Muhamma- 
dan law, the Sultans are not Khalifs, for it is clearly laid down 
in the traditions that the Khalif (or the Imam) must be of the 
tribe of the Quraish, to which the Prophet himself belonged. 

Ibn-i-Umr relates that the Prophet said:—“The Khalifs 
shall be in the Quraish tribe as long as there are two persons 
in it, one to rule and another to serve.”* “It isa necessary con- 
dition that the Khalif should be of the Quraish tribe.”” Such 
quotations might be multiplied, and they tend to show that it 
is not at all incumbent on orthodox Sunnis, other than the 
Turks, to rush to the rescue of the Sultan, whilst to the Shia’hs 
he is little better than a heretic. Certainly they would never 
look upon him as an Imam, which personage is to them in the 
place of a Khalif. In countries not under Turkish rule, the 
Khutbah, or prayer for the ruler, said on Fridays in the 
mosques, is said for the “ruler of the age,” or for the Amir, 
or whatever happens to be the title of the head of the state. 
Of late years it has become more common in India to say it 
for the Sultan. This is not, strictly speaking, according to 
Muhammadan law, which declares that the Khutbah can only 
be said with the permission of the ruler, and as in India that 
ruler is the British Government, the prayers should be said for 
the Queen. Evidently the law never contemplated large 
bodies of Musalmans residing anywhere but where the influ- 
ence of the Khalif extended. 


1 Miskit-ul-Musabih. 2 Hujjat-Ulah-al-Balaghah. 
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But this is a digression, and so we return to our subject. 

Closely connected with the Shia’h sect is that of the Suff. 
The word Sufi is derived by some from the Arabic word Suf, 
“wool,” of which material the garments worn by Eastern 
ascetics used to be generally made. Others derive it from the 
Persian Sif, “pure,” or the Greek godia, “wisdom.” Tasaw- 
wuf, or Suffism, is the abstract form of the word, and is, 
according to Sir W. Jones, and other learned Orientalists, a 
figurative mode, borrowed mainly from the Indian philosophers 
of the Vedanta school, of expressing the fervour of devotion. 
The chief idea is that the souls of men differ in degree, but 
not in kind, from the Divine Spirit, of which they are emana- 
tions, and to which they will ultimately return. The Spirit of 
God is in all He has made, and it in Him. He alone is perfect 
Love, Beauty, etc.—hence love to him is the only real thing; 
all else is illusion. “ I swear by the truth of God, that when 
he showed me His glory all else was illusion.” This present 
life is one of separation from the Beloved. The beauties of 
nature, music, and art revive in men the divine idea, and recall 
their affections from wandering from Him to other objects. 
These sublime affections men must cherish, and by abstraction 
concentrate their thoughts on God, and so approximate to His 
essence, and finally reach the highest stage of bliss—absorption 
into the Eternal. Sufis, who all accept Islam as a divinely 
established religion, suppose that long before the creation of 
the world a contract was made by the Supreme Soul with the 
assembled world of spirits, who are parts of it. Each spirit 
was addressed separately, thus:—*“ Art thou not with thy 
Lord?” that is, bound to him by a solemn contract. To this 
they all answered with one voice, “ Yes.” Persian poetry is 
almost entirely Sufiistic. Pantheistic doctrines are largely 
inculcated. Thus :— 


**T was, erea name had been named upon earth ; 
Ere one trace yet existed of aught that has birth ; 
When the locks of the Loved One streamed forth for a sign, 
And Being was none, save the Presence Divine ! 
Named and name were alike emanations from Me, 
Ere aught that was ‘1’ existed, or ‘ We.’” 


The poet then describes his fruitless search for rest and peace 
in Christianity, Hinduism, and the religion of the Parsee. 
Even Islam gave him no satisfaction, for— 

1 Bostén of Sa’di. 
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“ Nor above nor beneath came the Loved One to view, 
I toiled to the summit, wild, pathless and lone, 
Of the globe-girding Kaf : '—but the ’Anka® had flown! 
The sev’nth heaven I traversed—the sev’nth heaven explored, 
But in neither discern’d I the court of the Lord! 
I question’d the Pen and the Tablet of Fate, 
But they whisper’d not where He pavilions His state ; 
My vision I strain’d ; but tay God-scanning eye 
No trace, that to Godhead belongs, could descry. 
My glance I bent inward ; within my own breast, 
Lo, the vainly sought elsewhere, the Godhead confess’d ! 
In the whirl of its transport my spirit was toss’d, 
Till each atom of separate being I lost.”* 


The same poet relates the following story. “One knocked 
at the door of the Beloved, and a voice from within said, ‘ Who 
is there?’ Then he answered, ‘Jt is I.’ The voice replied, 
‘This house will not hold me and thee!’ So the door remained 
shut. The lover retired to a wilderness, and spent some time 
in solitude, fasting, and prayer. One year elapsed, when he 
again returned, and knocked at the door. ‘Who is there?’ 
said the voice. The lover answered, ‘ Jt is thou. Then the 
door was opened.” # 

The great object, then, being to escape from the hindrances 
to pure love and a return to the divine essence, the disciple 
attaches himself to a Murshid, or teacher, and enters upon the 
spiritual journey. In this there are altogether nine stages. The 
first one in the mystic creed is that of “service.” In that he is 
ruled by the Shari’at or law, for he is still in bondage. The 
second stage is “Jove.” All worldly desires now being expelled, he 
enters the stage of “seclusion” and passes his time in medita- 
tion on the deeper doctrines of Sufiism regarding the Divine 
nature. So he passes on from one stage to another, until he 
arrives at that of “wnion” with God. He cannot, in this life, 
go beyond that, and very few reach that exalted stage. Thus 
arose a “system of Pantheism, which represents joy and 
sorrow, good and evil, pleasure and pain as manifestations of 
one changeless essence.” Religion, as made known by an out- 
ward revelation, is, to the few who reach this stage, a thing of 
the past. Even its restraints are not needed. The soul that is 


1 Kaf—a chain of mountains supposed to encircle the earth. 
2’Anka—the Phenix. 

3 Diwan of Maulana Jelal-ud-din Rami. 

* Hughes’ Notes on Muhammadanism, vol. ii. p. 231. 
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united to God can do no evil. After death the stage of 
“extinction” is reached. There is no separate individuality. 
“ Art thou a friend of God? speak not of self; since to speak 
of God and self as two is Kufr (infidelity).” * 


“There was a door to which I found no key ; 
There was a veil, past which I could not see ; 
Some little talk of Me and Thee 
There seem’d—and then no more of Thee and Me.” ? 


The result of this teaching, whilst pantheistic in form, becomes 
atheistic in practice. Too often the Talib (seeker) is led on 
from stage to stage till all that is objective in religion is ex- 
plained away. A contempt for the written word is inculcated. 
Moral laws and religious ceremonies have only an allegorical 
signification. Creeds are but fetters cunningly devised to limit 
the flight of the soul, and to fetter the reason of the initiated. 
At length the seeker passes behind the veil and finds— 
nothing! How powerful such doctrine became in the hands 
of skilful leaders is evident from the authority long exercised 
by the Sect of the Assassins. The great poet, Omar Khayyam, 
was a great friend of Hasan-ibn-Sabah, the first Grand Master 
of the Assassins. Speaking of the folly of seeking the glories 
of earth below or of heaven above, and referring to the stage of 
“ extinction” he says :— 


“Were it not folly, spider-like to spin 
The thread of present life away, to win— 
What? for ourselves, who know not if we shall 
Breathe out the very breath we now breathe in.” 4 


The various orders of Derwishes are not confined to the Shia’h 
sect, though some of their mystical doctrines seem closely 
allied with Sufiism. As they do not form a distinct sect, it 
does not fall in with the purpose of this article to describe their 
ceremonial or their opinions ; but if any of our readers have 
seen in Constantinople the Wednesday service of the Maulavi 
Derwishes—known to Guide-books as the “Whirling Der- 
wishes,” they may have noticed that the Murshid or leader, at 
one stage of the proceedings, seats himself whilst the other 
performers pass one by one before him and make a low obeis- 
ance. We write with no certainty on this point, but it is not 


1 Bostan of Sa’di. 2 Rubaiyat of Omar Khayy4m. 3 Ibid. 
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unlikely that that portion of the ceremony is connected in some 
way with the Shia’h doctrine of devotion to the Imam, whose 
place to the Derwishes is thus supplied by their own Murshid. 

The whole of the Shia’h doctrine on this point seems to show 
that there is in the human heart a natural desire for some 
Mediator—some Word of the Father who shall reveal Him to 
His children. At first sight it would seem as if the doctrine 
of the Imamat might to some extent reconcile the thoughtful 
Shfa’h to the Christian dogma of the Incarnation and Media- 
tion of Jesus Christ, to His office as the perfect revealer of 
God’s will, and as our guide in life ; but alas! it is not so. The 
mystic lore connected with Shia’h doctrine seems to have 
sapped the foundation of moral life and vigour. A system of 
religious reservation, too, is a fundamental part of the system 
in its mystical developments, whilst all Shia’hs may lawfully 
practice “tikia” or religious compromise in their daily lives. 
It thus becomes impossible to place dependence on what a 
Shia’h may profess, as pious frauds are legalised by his system 
of religion. The ceremonial and the moral law are viewed as 
restrictions imposed by an Almighty Power. The omission of 
the one is a sin almost, if not quite, as bad as a breach of the 
other. The advent of Mahdi is the good time when all such 
restrictions shall be removed, when the utmost freedom shall 
be allowed. Thus the moral sense becomes deadened to such 
an extent as those who are not in daily contact with these 
people can hardly credit. The practice of “takia,” religious 
compromise, and the legality of “ Muta’h” or temporary mar- 
riages, have done much to demoralise the Shia’h community. 
The following words of a recent author descriptive of the Shfa’h 
system are in the main true, though they do not apply to each 
individual in that system :— 


“There can be no stronger testimony of the corrupting power and the 
hard and hopeless bondage of the orthodox creed, than that men should 
escape from it into a system which established falsehood as the supreme law 
of conduct, and regarded the reduction of men to the level of swine as the 
goal of human existence.”* 


The very interesting work, Central and Eastern Arabia, by 
W. G. Palgrave, furnishes a full and complete account of Wah- 
habeeism as it at present exists in its own stronghold ; but in 


1 Jsldm under the Khdlifs, by Major Osborn, p. 139. 
VOL. XXVIII.—NO, CIX. 2Q 
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order to make this paper complete, as an account of some of 
the principal Muhammadan sects, it is necessary to state the 
distinctive features of the Wahhabee system. The founder of 
the sect was Muhammad-ibn-Abdul Wahhab, who was born at 
Nejd in the year 1691 av. The sect thus takes its name from 
that of the father of its founder. Muhammad having learnt 
the rudiments of the Faith under a teacher of the Hanbali 
school set out on his travels. He was shocked to see how the 
Arabs had departed from what seemed to him the strict 
unchanging precepts of the Prophet. Luxury in the form of 
rich dresses and silken garments, superstition in the use of 
omens, auguries, and the like, in the pilgrimages to shrines and 
tombs seemed to be altering the character of the religion as 
given by the Apostle of God. He saw, or thought he saw, that 
in the veneration paid to saints and holy men, the great doc- 
trine of the “ Unity” was being obscured. The reason was very 
plain. The Qoran and the Traditions of the Companions had 
been neglected, whilst the sayings of men of lesser note and 
the jurisprudence of the four great Imams had been too readily 
followed. Here was work to do. He would reform the Church 
of Islim, and restore men to their allegiance to the Book and 
the Sunnat, as recorded by the Companions. It is true, that 
the Sunnis would rise up in opposition, for thus the authority 
of the four Imims, the “ Canonical Legists” of the orthodox 
sect, would be set aside ; but what of that? Had he not been a 
follower of Ibn Hanbal? and now he was prepared to let Ibn 
IIanbal go, for none but a Companion of the Prophet could 
give an authoritative statement with regard to the Sunnat— 
the Prophet’s words and acts. 

Such was the origin of this great movement, which spread, 
in course of time, over Central and Eastern Arabia, and in the 
beginning of this century found acceptance in India. In the 
year 1803 A.D. both Mecca and Medina fell into the hands of 
the Wahhabees. A clean sweep was made of all things the 
use of which was opposed to Wahhabee principles. Not only 
rosaries and charms but silk robes and pipes were consigned 
to the flames, for smoking is a deadly sin. On this point there 
is a good story told by Palgrave—“’Abd-ul-Kareem said, ‘The 
first of the great sins is the giving divine honours to a creature. 
Of course I replied, ‘The enormity of such a sin is beyond all 
doubt. But if this be the first, there must be a second; what 
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is it?’ ‘Drinking the shameful !’ (in English idiom, ‘ smoking 
tobacco’) was the unhesitating answer. ‘And murder, and 
adultery, and false witness?’ I suggested. ‘God is merciful 
and forgiving, rejoined my friend; that is, these are merely 
little sins.” 

After holding possession of the holy cities for nine years 
they were driven out by the Turkish forces. “*Abdullah, the 
fourth Wahhabee ruler, was captured by Ibraheem Pasha, and 
afterwards executed in the squaré of St. Sophia (1818 A.D.). 
The political power of the Wahhabees has since been confined 
to parts of Arabia; but their religious opinions have widely 
spread. 

Sayyid Ahmad, a reformed Indian freebooter, went on pil- 
grimage to Mecca. On his return he commenced to preach 
Wahhabee doctrines. He was soon joined by a devoted and 
learned disciple, Muhammad Isma’fl, who made the new teach- 
ing known by his book, the Sirdt-ul-Mustakim. This work 
was followed by the Takwiat-ul-Imdn, from which book we 
shall presently quote. 

In the year 1826 A.D., Sayyid Ahmad proclaimed a “ Jihad,” 
a holy war, against the Sikhs. A few years after this he was 
killed, and the remnant of his army fled across the frontier to 
Sattara, which has since been a sort of “Cave of Adullam,” 
whither all discontented rebels flee. Wahhabee doctrines are 
now spread throughout India. In the South there is not much 
religious excitement or inquiry, yet Wahhabees are to be found 
there? It was and is a remarkable movement. In one sense 
it is a struggle against the traditionalism of later ages, but in 
no sense can it be said that the Wahhdabees reject tradition. 
They acknowledge as the foundation of the faith—first, the 
Qoran; secondly, the Traditions which are recorded on the 
authority of the Companions, and also the Ijma of the Com- 
panions, that is, all things on which they were unanimous in 
opinion or in practice. Thus to the Wahhabee as to the Sunni, 
Muhammad is in all his acts and words a perfect guide. 

So far from Wahhabeeism being a move onward because it 
is a return to first principles, it rather binds the fetters of 
Islim more tightly. It does not originate anything new, it 
offers no relaxation from a system which looks upon the Qorain 


1 Palgrave’s Arabia, vol. ii. p. 10. 
2 By the latest census there are 4000 in the Madras Presidency. 
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and the Traditions a8 a perfect and complete law, social and 
political, moral and religious. 

The Wahhabee places the doctrine of the “Tanhid,” or 
Unity, in a very prominent position. It is true that all Musal- 
man sects put this dogma in the first rank, but Wahhabees set 
their faces against practices common to the other sects, because 
they consider that they obscure this fundamental doctrine. It 
is this which brings them into collision with other Musalmans. 
The greatest of all sins is Shirk (¢.e. the ascribing of plurality 
to the Deity). A Mushrik (Polytheist) is one who so offends. 
All Musalmans consider Christians to be Polytheists, and all 
Wahhabees consider all other Musalmans to be Polytheists 
also, because they look to the Prophet for intercession, pray to 
saints, visit shrines, and do other unlawful acts. 

The Takwiat-ul-Iman says that “two things are necessary 
in religion—to know God as God, and the Prophet as the Pro- 
phet.” The two fundamental bases of the faith are “the 
Doctrine of the Tanhid (Unity) and obedience to the Sunnat.” 
The two great errors to be avoided are Shirk (Polytheism) and 
Bida’t (Innovation). As Bida’t is looked upon as evil, it is 
somewhat difficult to see what hope of progress can be placed 
upon this latest phase of Muhammadan revival. 

Shirk is defined to be of four kinds : Shirk-ul-’ilm, ascribing 
knowledge to others than God; Shirk-ul-tasarruf, ascribing 
power to others than God; Shirk-ul-ibadat, offering worship 
to created things; Shirk-ul-idat, the performance of cere- 
monies which imply reliance on others than God. 

The first, Shirk-ul-’ilm, is illustrated by the statement that 
prophets and holy men have no knowledge of secret things 
unless as revealed tothem by God. Thus some wicked persons 
made a charge against Ayeshah. The Prophet was troubled in 
mind, but knew not the truth of the matter till God made it 
known to him. To ascribe then power to soothsayers, astro- 
logers, and saints is Polytheism. The second kind, Shirk-ul- 
tasarruf, is to suppose that any one has power with God. 
Intercession may be of three kinds. For example,’ a criminal 
is placed before the King. The Vizier intercedes. The King, 
having regard to the rank of the Vizier, pardons the offender ; 
but to suppose that God so esteems the rank of any one as to 
pardon a sinner on account of it is Shirk. Again, the Queen 


1 Takwiat-ul-Imdn, p. 52. 
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or the Princes intercede for the criminal. The King, from love 
to them, pardons him ; but to consider that God so loves any 
one as to pardon a criminal on his account is to give that loved 
one power, and this is Shirk. Again, the King may himself 
wish to pardon the offender, but he fears lest the majesty of 
the law should be lowered. The Vizier perceives the King’s 
wish, and intercedes. This intercession is lawful. It is called 
“intercession by permission ;” and such power Muhammad will 
have at the Day of Judgment. Wahhabees hold that he has 
not that power now, though all other Musalmans consider that 
he has, and in consequence (in Wahhabee opinion) commit the 
sin of Shirk-ul-tasarruf. 

This story also illustrates another point in Muslim theology 
—the fact that God is a pure despot. 

The third Shirk is prostration before any created being, with 
the idea of worshipping it. It also includes perambulating the 
shrines of departed saints, and such a practice as that of the 
derwishes already described (p. 592). 

The fourth Shirk is the keeping up of superstitious customs, 
such as trusting to omens, good or bad, believing in lucky and 
unlucky days, adopting such names as ’Abd-ul-Nabi (slave of 
the Prophet), and soon. In fact, the denouncing of such 
practices and calling them Shirk brings Wahhabeeism into 
daily contact with the other sects, for scarcely any people in 
the world are such profound believers in the virtue of charms 
and the power of astrologers as Musalmans. The difference 
between the first and fourth Shirk, the Shirk-ul-’ilm and the 
Shirk-ul-’adat, seems to be that the first is the belief, say in 
the knowledge of a soothsayer, and the second the habit of 
consulting him. 

Another common belief which Wahhabees oppose is that 
Musalmans can perform the Hajj (pilgrimage to Mecca), say 
prayers, read the Qoran, abide in meditation, give alms, and do 
other good works, the reward of which shall be credited toa 
person already dead." Amongst other Musalmins it is a 
common practice to read the Qordn in the belief that if done 
with such an intention the reward will pass to the deceased 
object of the desire. Wahhabees entirely object to this. The 
above technical exposition of Wahhabee tenets shows how much 
stress they lay on a rigid adherence to the doctrine of the 


1 Mudarij-al-Nubuwat, p. 149. 
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“Unity.” “ La-il-la-ha, Il-lal-la-ho” (there is no God but God) 
is an eternal truth. Yet to the Musalman God is a Being afar 
off. In rejecting the Fatherhood of God he has accepted as the 
object of his worship, hardly of his affections, a Being despotic 
in all He does, arbitrary in all His ways. He has accepted the 
position of a slave instead of that of a son. Wahhabeeism 
emphasises the ideas which flow from the first article of the 
Muslim creed. But on this subject we prefer to let Palgrave 
speak. He of all men knew the Wahhabee best, and he at 
least can be accused of no sectarian bias. The extract is rather 
long, but will repay perusal; indeed, the whole passage from 
which this extract is taken should be read. 


“¢ There is no God but God, are words simply tantamount in English to 
the negation of any deity save one alone; and thus much they certainly 
mean in Arabic, but they imply much more also. Their full sense is, not 
only to deny absolutely and unreservedly all plurality whether of nature or 
of person in the Supreme Being, not only to establish the unity of the Unbe- 
getting and the Unbegot, in all its simple and incommunicable oneness, but 
besides this, the words, in Arabic and among Arabs, imply that this one 
Supreme Being is the only Agent, the only Force, the only Act existing 
throughout the universe, and leave to all beings else, matter or spirit, instinct 
or intelligence, physical or moral, nothing but pure unconditional passive- 
ness, alike in movement or in quiescence, in action or in capacity. Hence 
in this one sentence is summed up a system which, for want of a better 
name, I may be permitted to call the ‘Pantheism of Force.’ ‘God is One 
in the totality of omnipotent and omnipresent action, which acknowledges 
no rule, standard, or limit, save one sole and absolute will. He communi- 
cates nothing to His creatures, for their seeming power and act ever remain 
His alone, and in return He receives nothing from them.’ ‘It is His singu- 
lar satisfaction to let created beings continually feel that they are nothing 
else than His slaves, that they may the better acknowledge His superiority.’ 
‘He Himself, sterile in His inaccessible height, neither loving nor enjoying 
aught save His own and self-measured decree, without son, companion, or 
councillor, is no less barren for Himself than for His creatures, and His own 
barrenness and lone egoism in Himself is the cause and rule of His indiffer- 
ent and unregarding despotism around.’”! 


Palgrave allows that such a notion of the Deity is mon- 
strous, but maintains that it is the “truest mirror of the mind 
and scope of the writer of the Book” (Qoran), and that, as 
such, it is confirmed by authentic tradition and learned com- 
mentaries. At all events, Palgrave possessed the two essential 
qualifications for acritic of Islim—a knowledge of the literature 
and intercourse with the people. So far as our experience 


! Palgrave’s Arabia, vol. i. pp. 365-7. 
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goes we have never seen any reason to differ from Palgrave’s 
statement. Men are often better than their creeds. Even the 
Prophet was not always consistent. There are some redeeming 
points in Islim. But the root idea of the whole is as described 
above, and from it no system can be deduced which will grow 
in grace and beauty as age after age rolls by. 

The Arab proverb states that “ The worshipper models him- 
self on what he worships.”* Thus a return to “ first prin- 
ciples,” recently proclaimed as the hope of Turkey, is but the 
“putting back the hour-hand of Islam” to the place where in- 
deed Muhammad always meant it to stay, for 


“Tslam is in its essence stationary, and was framed thus to remain. 
Sterile, like its God, lifeless like its first Principle and supreme Original in 
all that constitutes true life—for life is love, participation, and progress, and 
of these the Qoranic Deity has none—it justly repudiates all change, all ad- 
vance, all development.” * 

Muhammad ’Abd-ul Wahhab was a man of great intellectual 
power and vigour. He could pierce through the mists of a 
thousand years, and see with an eagle eye how one sect and 
another had laid accretions on the Faith. He had the rare 
gift of intuition, and could see that change (bida’t) and pro- 
gress were alien to the truth. This recognition of his ability 
is due to him; but what a sad prostration of great gifts it was 
to seek to arrest, by the worship of the letter, all hope of pro- 
gress, and to make “ the starting-point of Islam its goal.” That 
he was a good Musalman in so doing we believe, but that his 
work gives us any hope of an enlightened form of Islam we 
deny. . 

Wahhabeeism simply amounts to this, that while it de- 
nounces all other Musalmans as polytheists, it enforces the 
Sunnat of the Prophet with all its energy. It breaks down 
shrines, but insists on the necessity of a pilgrimage to a black 
stone at Mecca. It forbids the use of a rosary, but attaches 
great merit to counting the ninety-nine names of God on the 
fingers. It would make life unsocial, and by forbidding harm- 
less enjoyments would cause society to be hypocritical. It 
would spread abroad a spirit of contempt for all mankind 
except its own followers, and, where it had the power, it would 
force its convictions on others at the point of the sword. 

Wahhabeeism was reform after a fashion, in one direction ; 


1 Palgrave’s Arabia, vol. i. p. 369. 2 Ibid, p. 372. 
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in the history of Islim there have been attempts at reform in 
other directions ; there will yet be such attempts, but so long 
as the Qoran and the Sunnat (or, in the case of the Shia’h, its 
equivalent) are to form, as they have hitherto done for every 
sect, the sole law to regulate all conditions and states of life, 
enlightened and continued progress is impossible. The deaden- 
ing influence of Islim is the greatest obstacle the Church of 
God has to overcome in her onward march; its immobility is 
the bane of many lands ; connection with it is the association 
of the living with the dead; to speak of it, as some do, as if it 
were a sort of sister religion to Christianity, is but to show de- 
plorable ignorance where ignorance is inexcusable. With this 
attempt to show that Musalmans are not all of one heart and 
soul,’ that Islim is a very dogmatic and complex system in 
spite of the simple form of its creed, we must leave the subject 
for the present. EpWarD SELL. 


1“ Mr. Finlay, the clever but partial author of The Byzantine Empire, has 
declared in a sweeping way ‘that there is no greater delusion than to 
speak of the unity of the Christian Church.’ However this may be, I can 
affirm the perfect applicability of this sentence to Isldm in the East. In no 
part of the world is there more of secret division, aversion, misbelief (taking 
Muhammadanism as our standard), and unbelief than in those very lands 
which, to a superficial survey, seem absolutely identified in the one common 
creed of the Qorin and its author.”—Palgrave’s Arabia, vol. i. p. 10. 














